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PREFACE. 





So little change has taken place in any circumstances relating to 
the progress of those branches of literature or science with which 
we are more particularly related, since we last addressed our 
readers, that we find ourselves nearly circumscribed to the duty 
of thanking them for the continuance of their support, and hoping 
that they will not permit the aspiring emulation of younger rivals 
to induce them to neglect the claims or forsake the acquaintance 
of their older and long-established friend. Among our present 
papers, we have found the “ Portfolio of a Man of Letters” to 
have been well received, and widely read; recalling to our minds, 
in its character or style, the “ Diary of a Lover of Literature,” 
which was reluctantly concluded some time since. We may also 
mention that it is now our full intention to commence our Glossary 
of the local words used in the Eastern Counties, which may form 
a contribution to an Archeological Dictionary at once more ac- 
curate and extended than has as yet been given to the world; 
and which has been either fortunately or judiciously delayed till 
local glossaries of provincial expressions have been more gene- 
rally formed ; on the accuracy and fulness of which the Archzolo- 
gical Dictionary must depend, as general histories do on the ex- 
istence of particular documents, public records, and papers of 
private families. Every river must be fed by its tributary streams: 
and on this head we may congratulate the public on the projected 
publication of the Stuart Papers, by command of her Majesty, 
parts of which we believe will soon appear under very careful and 
able editorship ; and which will for the first time afford authentic 
materials for that period of our history, that has hitherto been little 
better than a wild and romantic story of rash adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes, under unexampled instances of suffering, loy- 
alty, and courage. That which is printed, is fixed for ever: and we 
consider it of the utmost importance that every document con- 
nected with authority should as speedily as possible be removed 
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from the danger of future loss, and placed under the faithful pro- 
tection of the Press. No nation can boast a nobler descent than 
ours, or one whose annals are adorned by brighter examples 
of public and private virtue ; but the first step in our remembrance 
of our forefathers’ deeds should be that of piously and gratefully 
preserving them from the casualties of time, the chances of 
neglect, and the injuries inflicted on them by the ignorant or the 
designing,—by stupidity, neglecting what it cannot understand,—or 
by artful and malicious cunning, which has too often destroyed for 
the purpose of concealing its frauds, and obliterated that which 
would have detected its wilful misinterpretations or indolent mis- 
takes. It should be, if possible, placed out of the power of the 
future historian to say, what is recorded of one of his predeces- 
sors—“ 1] have written my history, and your documents come too 
late.” 
S. UrBan. 


E PLURIBUS UNUM. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


In our present Number we have the 
pleasure to publish the first of a Series of 
original papers, entitled ‘‘ Extracts from 
the Portfolio of a Man of the World,” 
from the perusal of which we are sure that 
our readers will derive great gratification. 

Atract, entitled ‘* The World to Come,’’ 
has been repeatedly printed in modern 
cheap stereotyped editions, of a collection 
called, ‘‘The Select Works of John 
Bunyan,”’ though a very cursory perusal 
is sufficient to shew that it is the produc- 
tion of a later and more polished writer. 
A copy of this tract, under the following 
title, is in the possession of the present 
writer, who will feel obliged if any of 
our ‘‘ numerous readers’’ will furnish him 
with a clue to the name of the author, 
which lies concealed under the initials, 
G. L.—*The World to Come, or the 
Glories of Heaven and the Terrors of Hell, 
livelily displayed under the Similitude 
of a Vision. By G. L. Sunderland, 
Printed by R. Wetherald, for H. Creigh- 
ton. 1771.’’ 12mo.—It is an ingenious and 
well-written allegory, from the pen of 
some one familiar with the Pilgrim's 


Progress, to which he thus alludes in his 
Address to the Reader.—‘‘ Since the way 
to Heaven has been so taking under the 
similitude of a Dream, why should not 
the journey’s end be as acceptable under 


the similitude of a Vision? Nay, why 
shouldit not be more acceptable, since the 
end is preferable to the means, and Heaven 
to the way that brings us thither. The 
Pilgrim met with many difficulties, but 
here they are all over. All storms and 
tempests here are hush’d in silence and 
serenity.”’ 

Mr. W. H. Crarke having inquired 
where the cabinet, entitled, ‘‘ A cabinet 
formed of ebony, ivory, tortoise-shell and 
silver, presented by King James II. of 
England, to Louis XIV. of France,’’ re- 
presented in Mr. Charles James Richard- 
son’s‘* Studiesfrom Old English Mansions, 
their Furniture, Gold, and Silver Plate, &c.” 
1842, is preserved, and what is its height, 
breadth, depth, and proportions, that gentle- 
man has informed us that it was in the col- 
lection of old furniture formed by the late 
J. Thompson, esq. at Frognall Priory, 
Hampstead, and it still remains there. 
The dimensions are, width at base line, 
2 feet 34 inc., whole height, 3 ft. 8 inc., 
height of one column, 1 ft. 4 inc., width 
of centre between columns, 1 ft. 2} inc. 


The cabinet, a most splendid work of art, 
is inclosed in a case. 

Mr. Ciarke also asks, was there a sale 
and catalogue of the effects of Cardinal 
York, printed at Rome after his death ? 
and could a copy be readily procured now ? 

In Ashmole’s Diary, 1645, Sept. 14, 
he records, ‘‘ I christened Mr. Fox’s son 
at Oxford, 4 p. m.”’ A similar entry 
occurs under July 12, 1661, and again 
under May, 1663. From these passages, 
the writer of a memoir prefixed to the 
catalogue of the Ashmolean Museum 
concludes, that Ashmole occasionally of- 
ficiated as a clergyman. The fact is, that 
he merely figured as sponsor. Compare 
Lady Fanshawe’s Memoirs, p. 112. “A 
little before she and I and Dr. Stewart, 
clerk of the closet to Charles I. christened 
a daughter of Mr. Waters ;’’ and again, 
I christened the eldest daughter of my 
brother Harrison, with Lord Grandison 
and Sir Edmund Turner, 255. J. F. M. 

In June, p. 650, Major-General Free- 
mantle’s mother is said to have been 
‘¢ Albinia, daughter of Sir John Jeffereyes, 
of Blarney Castle, co. Cork, Bart.’’ 
This is an error, for the father was not a 
Baronet, nor has the title ever been in the 
family, but his name being St. John was 
mistaken for Sir John. His grandson, 
who now represents the family, is called 
after him, St. Jobn, and is a particular 
friend of mine. At page 665, line 6, 
2nd column, Sir Gore Ouseley is named 
Sir George, obviously by inadvertence. 

S. P. W. begs to make a remark or 
two by way of correction, on the notice 
(p. 447 of April) of the death of the late 
Swynfen Jervis, esq. His eldest son, 
Swynfen Stevens Jervi® is not a barrister. 
He is the possessor of the family estates 
and the mansion, Darlaston Hall, which 
were bequeathed to him in his minority, 
by John Jervis, esq. his second cousin, 
the former possessor: and in the last 
Parliament represented the borough of 
Bridport. Mr. Jervis’s 2nd son, Jervis 
John Jervis, is a Chancery barrister and 
member of Lincoln’s Inn; but there is 
also another and somewhat senior barrister 
at the common law bar, John Jervis, esq. 
one of Her Majesty’s counsel, and M.P. 
for Chester, whose father, the late Thomas 
Jervis, esq. second cousin to Mr. Swynfen 
Jervis, was counsel to the Admiralty; 
M.P. for Great Yarmouth, and afters 
wards Chief Justice of Chester, 
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Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of the World. 


1813.—StrockHoLM. 


I HAVE at last seen Mad. de Stael, and certainly she is far from 
fascinating in her appearance. The utmost stretch of imagination could 
not make her into a Corinne. Large and coarse, and so ill dressed, or 
rather undressed. She was tormenting poor , of the Foreign Office, 
all the evening about news from Russia, in a manner that, in a less cele- 
brated person, would have been amazingly ill-bred. I looked with more in- 
terest at her daughter, still quite a child—very pretty—blonde, to speak 
civilly, but, in plain English, red-haired ; very expressive countenance and 
gentle manner. Melancholy it seemed to me to see her and her brother 
in what is their fatherland, where the father is so passed over by the mother 
that, except her title of Baronne de Stael Holstein, one would doubt that 
there had ever been such a person. 

Thursday.—I have seen Mad. de Stael again, and I will try to write 
down, as nearly as I can recollect it, her conversation, though it must lose 
so much by being in my English instead of her French. Old S * * * * 
was there, and said he had known M. Neckar, and had seen her at Paris. 
“ Ah! dear Paris,” she exclaimed, “when shall I see you again? * 
“ You did not find Vienna equal to it,” said P. “though it is so French 
in its court style ?” 

“ But that aping of French manners suits the nation so ill. The grace 
of French repartee is so impossible to a foreigner, and the German en- 
thusiasm is so like the great unwieldy matchlocks one sees in old prints, 
when it is opposed to the light sharpshooters (¢irailleurs) of Parisian 
ease. 

“ And their theatre,” said P. “how did you endure all their monstrosi- 
ties, their contempt of unities, and domestic tragedies ?” 

“Oh! if you were to see and hear them acted you would forget their 
absurdities, you would never observe their want of unity. The music is 
beautiful, in the first place. And you know I am by duty and principle and 
early recollection a fanatic for German music. It comes to me with the 
freshness of youth the recollection of those Gluckist battles that you, and 
few others now living perhaps, remember in my mother’s salon. Connected 
with my father, German music became to me a sort of passion. Hallowed 
by his approval, and recalling to me the ecstacy of first awaking intellect, 
German music must always be a passion in me. Dimmed as those early 
days have since been by all the tears and sorrows of succeeding events, 
seen as they now are through the twilight of long years of grief and change 
and misfortune, that bright sunrise of my thoughts has still the irrecover- 
able fragrance of the early dawn, a force, a life, that even meridian 
splendour can never equal.” . 

“ Still,” said P. “I should haye thought your early associations with 
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real French perfection of theatric performances must be as strong. 
Phedra now, for instance,—how could you endure, in comparison, the 
guttural oppression of their recitation in Charles le Moor doing highway- 
man sentiment ?” 

«I did not compare it ; what could be compared to 


‘Ah! cruel, tu m’as trop entendue ?’”’ 


and she recited the whole speech. P. was in tears of admiration. To me 
it was almost disgusting. If Phedra was like what Mde. de Stael then 
appeared, a great, fat, rather elderly woman, very much uncovered, with 
violent clasping of hands and throwing about of arms, and such contortions 
of face, with tears which came at her call—if Phedra was at all like her, it 
was no wonder Hyppolitus did not much fancy her. 

“ What,” repeated she, “can compare to this ?” 

“‘ We do venture to compare and to give the superiority to Shakspere,” 
said F. of the embassy ; “ we venture to think Lear more interesting to an 
English audience than the heroine of an old Greek fable can be to 
Parisians.” 

“ There is the triumph of French genius,” said P. “it can not only rival 
but surpass the antique: they had national, family, hereditary interest in 
these stories ; ours is only in the situation and the harmony of the versifi- 
cation, so beautiful when recited as you have just heard it, so superior to 
the devils and murders of the German stage.” 

“ Our history,” said Mde. de Stael, “ remains to be tried for the stage. 
Why should not our chronicles afford themes like Shakspere’s historical 
pieces, or like the Spanish Cid, to some future Corneille, to burst upon the 
world like Goéethe’s Faust ? The compact of Dr. Faustus and the devil is 
an old German tradition, sung in ballads and told by the tire-side—Géethe, 
with the intuition of genius, seized on it, poured into that meagre frame- 
work all the flood of his poetic powers, decked the skeleton of tradition in 
all the trappings of theatric ornament, and bade it live and move. He 
took the well-known old wife’s tale and made it a philosophic drama. He 
changed the merry jesting servant-devil into a sneering tyrant demon, 
whose irony is sublime ; it is of a being not superior to but beyond this 
world. Géethe has been censured for impiety in this drama; but even 
your strict divines in England not only allow, but admire Milton, and 
surely Mephistophiles is a much more moral and religious character than 
Milton’s Satan, a hero with whose fallen greatness we sympathise, and to 
whom the enterprise of deceiving a poor weak woman like Eve, and making 
her eat what was not good for her, appears a very pitiful enterprise. But 
in Mephistophiles there is nothing grand, nothing human. Satan speaks 
as a dethroned monarch ; we can enter into his feelings. Mephistophiles has 
no sympathy, and excites none. He undertakes to make a fool of a learned 
Doctor, he does it as a jest, and throughout the whole story of Margaret, 
the most perfect and most touching of human compositions, he preserves 
this preternatural inhumanity.” 

“Margaret, then, you allow to be superior to Racine’s Phedra ?” said I, 
maliciously, for she had evidently given this panegyric on Géethe in the 
excitement of the moment. 

She smiled very good-humouredly, but P. looked quite discomfited. “ I 
do not know this Margaret,” said he, peevishly, for like a true Frenchman 
he knows no language but his own, I da not know this Margaret=-what 
is there so very interesting about her ? . 
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« Her devotedness, her innocence, her love, her faith, her unhesitating, 
undoubting abandonment of herself to her lover,” said Mde. de Stael. 

« And as her lover, Faust, deceives her, and as between them they cause 
the death of her mother, her brother, and her child, you cannot call them 
either moral or religious. The devil then, in your opinion, Madame, is the 
only moral character in the piece ?” said F. 

* Yes,” said she, eagerly, and nothing daunted by the laugh in which 
P, joined, “ yes, exactly, moral according to the notions, the cold, caleu- 
lating notions, of mere moralists. According to the doctrine of Utilitarians, 
every virtue has its price.” 

“Its reward,” said F.; “ they are surely different terms.” “ Different words 
for the same thing,” cried she. “The slave-driver who bargains for so 
many gold pieces for the bodies of so many human beings, is not more 
coldly calculating than the Utilitarian, who would bargain human souls for 
so many earthly happinesses : he does not call it gold, he calls it happiness ; 
but wealth, and ease, and comfort in this world are preached as the 
price of morality, or (going, as they think, a step higher,) endless un- 
known felicity in heaven. Is not the whole doctrine of the Catholics 
to part with temporal to gain eternal possessions? Is not this a 
mere matter of bargain? a debtor and creditor account made up in a 
great ledger, so much on this side for earth, and so much contra for 
heaven? The Utilitarians are the same: every action is scanned and 
tested by its use, its use to me, the suffering or the happiness it may be to 
me, to me my individual self. Is this generous ? is this noble ? is this 
heavenly ? No, it is mean, calculating, earthly. The generous mind feels 


only devotedness, unhesitating, uncalculating, unselfish. To seck only 
one’s own happiness here or one’s own salvation hereafter, is contracting 
humanity to its narrowest limit. Such mercantile morality is not true 
virtue. True virtue acts at once, and perils body, life, soul, all here and 
all hereafter, in the cause to which, in its devotedness, it gives itself !” 

“ Call it principle,” said 1,—but the party broke up at the moment. 


[ have made a charming sledge expedition into Norway—F., V., and 
myself. The silent swiftness with which we flew along, the high spirits of 
the horses, dancing and plunging, the ringing of the bells, the bright crisp 
air, and the magnificence of nature in that mysterious covering. The 
dazzling crystals where the sun had thawed and the frost renewed. The 
brown giant stems, contrasted with the whitened sides. Our picturesque 
encampments, the blazing fires, the expectation of bears, their coming, their 
shooting. Our visit to V.’s old castle, a vast edifice in a sea of snow—all 
the effect of an ocean bounded only by the horizon, but the feeling with 
which one looks at it so different. The sea gives always a sensation of 
freedom ; there is always motion, a sense of unobstructed magnificence ; but 
this snow ocean gives one the idea of constraint, of something hidden, of 
immoveability, of deadness. And where a dog or a peasant appears in the 
distance, a black spot in the white desert, one looks with pain and doubt on 
their progress, instead of the joyous sympathy one has in the nearing of a 
vessel on the sea. Nothing strikes an Englishman more than such a 
journey, no homestead, no little country places, no succession of health and 
comfort. Here is now and then a farm, ora boor’s hut, or a great castle; a 
thin, scattered poverty, or comfortless grandeur. When we left V.’s we 
were soon in Norway ; strange that two countries so alike in their nature 
and their inhabitants, separated only by a barrier of mountains, their 
language and their habits so nearly resembling, should yet so sedulously 
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keep up their national distinctions, and pique themselves on their different 
sovereignties! And yet their mountain separation is greater than what 
divides Spain and Portugal, or England and Scotland. But the moment 
one has passed their imaginary bounding line, we feel the total change. 
More striking still is Wales, so long united and yet preserving its own 
customs and language. The mystery of this indomitable nationality is one 
which philosophers have never explained, and which statesmen have never 
learnt to respect. They look on the joining map of the world, and take out 
a bit and put it in again, and say, That shall belong to Russia and this other 
to Prussia, and this may remain Poland, forgetting that there are certain 
things called human beings in these disjointed pieces of earth who have a 
prejudice in favour of one name more than another. The devoted heroism 
of the Poles to Bonaparte now shews of what stuff these unhappy victims 
of the balance of power are made. 

We paid a visit to an old Norwegian pastor. Living in a rude cottage, 
entirely alone, I was surprised to find a scholar and a gentleman. The 
boors scattered about him seemed to look up to him not only as a father, 
but as something of a superior order of beings. He lived in such utter 
retirement that he had not even heard of the retreat from Moscow. Indeed 
he was a good deal more interested about the Battle of Salamis; and our 
conversation was of AZschylus and Homer and Lucan. He had an excel- 
lent classical and botanical library. He is a good scientific as well as 
practical botanist, and it was a singular spectacle, this reverend old hermit, 
in this remote corner of the universe, receiving us men of the world so 
courteously and hospitably, and shewing himself in all learning, philo- 
sophical and classical and scientific, so superior to almost any one we had 
ever met, and yet so perfectly satisfied with his lot. He had chosen it on 
quitting the university, and he had never since quitted, nor did he seem 
ever to wish to quit, his retirement. No longing lingering look did he cast 
on the world without, no desire for literary or scientific fame. Deeply 
learned in theology, he was content to teach the ignorant peasants about 
him their duty toGod and man, and to find his happiness in their welfare and 
his recreation in the solitary exertion of his own powers. They are 
naturally great, and trained with care. None of the arrogance of a self- 
taught genius, but a reasoning examination of whatever subject was started, 
and a bold inquiry into truth and stedfast rejection of error that roused all 
our powers in conversing with him, and during the few hours I passed with 
him I felt that my learning, my powers of argument and thought, were 
more roused and exerted than they had been since I had left Oxford. Our 
conversation with him was more that of very intimate young collegians 
just awakening to the sense of Greek and Latin being something more than 
words invented to torture them, and eager and daring in their newly- 
acquired powers, than that of travellers and strangers thrown together for 
the first and last time; and when we quitted him we left this romantic forest 
hermitage with a feeling that we had interrupted, but not disturbed, his 
solitude, and that, though it was years since he had seen a new face, and 
might be years before he saw another, he would think with less regret of 
us than we did of him. 


Mde. de Stael does not seem to enjoy the society of Stockholm very 
much. It is much more scientific than literary where it is not purely 
official. The number of state counsellors and state counselloresses, and all 
the endless titles reduplicated and elongated in the feminine, amuses as 
much as it puzzles most foreigners; to her they are absolutely irritating. 
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Edilcrantz being away is a great injury to her impression of Swedish 
society. His knowledge of the world and of the literature of every country, 
and his excellent French, would have so exactly suited her. His science 
would have been totally lost upon her. “Science,” as she said the 
other day, “appears to me so far from ennobling the human mind that I 
would banish it from universities. It should be taught only in mer- 
cantile schools; it ties the human mind down to the positive and the 
visible. The expression of Linneus, that he could find subjects for a day’s 
discussion on what he could discover in the space of ground he covered 
with his hand, has always appeared to me the most lamentable satire upon 
all that is called science, a little narrow-bounded view of creation.” 

B. eagerly answered, that the study of things created tended to exalt the 
notion of the Creator. 

“No,” said she, “these are only names and words. A clock is a 
wonderful work of art, but does the clockmaker who can put the wheels 
together, or the mechanist who can tell you all the names of the mechanic 
powers employed, do either of them know any more of time, which they 
know how to measure but cannot comprehend? Does the astronomer, who 
tells us how many millions of miles we are from the sun, know what he 
means by space ? Time and space are the boundaries of human thought, 
and what can science discover more ? The unapproachable eternity is not 
nearer. Have all the discoveries of modern science lifted one fold, with- 
drawn one veil, from the profound obscure of Deity? What can you 
answer to that?” said she, looking round upon her audience. This 
startling method of requiring an instantaneous answer to a string of decla- 
mations is very appalling to most men. As for the ladies, they kept 
altogether aloof, and the gentlemen, between their slowness of thought and 
the number of things to be answered at once, and the difficulty of express- 
ing themselves in a foreign language, all except P. being Swedes or 
English, kept stupidly silent, while P. a true Frenchman, with words, if not 
ideas, always ready, answered for us all. 

“ T answer to it—that as long as we are in the world we like to know 
what o'clock it is, and how many miles our next stage is to be, without 
disturbing ourselves with the abstract ideas of time and space and such 
sublimities.” 

“ True,” said she, “ that is what I say ; leave science so called to watch- 
makers and roadmakers and makers of all sorts; put it not by the side of 
philosophy. The handmaid arts should be left to the helots of society.” 

* Minerva,” said I, boldly, “ was not ashamed to invent looms, though 
she was Jove’s own particular daughter, and on account of her birth 
reckoned quite a learned lady as well as such a heroine in arms.” 

She laughed very good-humouredly, for I must say I never saw her out 
of temper; she fully merited the epithet P. applied to her, and which I 
thought odd till I knew her, of “bonne ”-——“ bonne” in the sense of never 
being illnatured or cross. 

“Very well put, but it is an argument in my favour ; it just shews how 
the exaltation of science belongs to a false religion, though even the 
Heathens made Vulcan the artizan a lame, ridiculous, inferior deity—his 
science cost him dear. The fable of his being flung beyond the pale of 
Heaven is but an allegory of the contempt in which such earthly arts are 
held in high and holy places. The sanctuary, the holy of holies, the 
inscrutable mind, is approachable only by mind, by pure philosophy, by 
transcendental metaphysics, Such studies only are fit to be called great, 
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ennobling, worthy of man, a little lower than angels. The Greek philoso- 
phers taught in pastures and gardens, in the air, in all the free influences 
of a present deity; they left to mere humanity the close confinement of 
artist science.” 

“ Had Plato spent a Christmas at Upsala,” said P. “do you think he 
would have had many scholars in the gardens ?” 

« Alas! no,” said Mde. de Stael, “I fear our northern climates are too 
rude for the etherial nature of divine philosophy as taught in the light and 
brilliance of an Attic sun. But your poetry is your philosophy; your 
Scandinavian cloud-compellers, Ossian’s grey spirits of the mist, how 
vague, how sublime, how unearthly! ‘The spirits of the dead, the voice of 
the storm, the dim, the sad, the wild—how far removed from hard utility !” 

“ Far indeed,” said P. “so far, that I believe few people recollect any- 
thing about them, or have the least idea that a parcel of old Scald ballads 
could be called philosophic poetry.” 


1814. I met Lord Byron to-day at Lady — . “Weak and dis- 
solute,” was the first idea suggested by his face, and yet it is a fine face 
intellectual and interesting. But the firmest head and humblest heart 
would be turned and corrupted by the fuss the women here make about 
him. What surprised me most was his ungentlemanlike appearance. 
There was an awkwardness, and I had almost said a timidity, a youngness, 
in his premier abord that was amazingly out of keeping with his pretensions, 
and his evident desire to be a non-chalant man of the world. Ill bred 
certainly, and I should not have thought well born. He had the air of a 
schoolboy brought forward too early, of a lad who should have been 
playing cricket, trying to play the man; with that look of premature 
profligacy which is so revolting. I was surprised, therefore, when I heard 
him converse, which was late in the evening at supper. He had been 
affecting to be bored by the attentions of the worshipping belles, though so 
evidently preposterously flattered by it all the time. All the beauty of his 
poetry seemed disappearing out of my mind as I listened to his fadazses, and 
looked at his childish vanity of manner; and 1 was beginning to believe 
some genius in a garret was the real poet, and the boy before me only the 
purchaser of his fame, when Joanna Baillie was seated beside him at supper. 
A more striking contrast than that of the poet and poetess I never beheld. 
A very quiet, almost homely looking woman, no longer young, never hand- 
some, little, simply dressed, with a grave, thoughtful, calm expression of 
countenance, but in her deep-seated eyes all the sensibility of genius, and in 
her air a simple dignity which was absolutely sublime. Among all the 
fine ladies and gentlemen, and the would-be wits and the striving belle-esprits, 
she came as one from a different world. There was in her manner a self- 
possession which spoke her imate powers, a consciousness of worth as well 
as of ability, of acknowledged ability. ‘There was no mock humility, no 
assumption, and yet one felt, that person is aware of her powers and aware 
that they are known; and before she had uttered one word I felt a mingled 
admiration and respect for her that made me feel as if I had long known 
her. And as she sat beside Lord Byron his mingled embarrassment and 
audacity of manner was absolutely disgusting from the contrast. He had 
youth, rank, and all the freshness of his fame, a certain passport to distine- 
tion; he was in the society to which his rank entitled him, and yet he 
looked so little at his ease one would have thought he had never been in 
company before; while Miss Baillie, that very superior person to a fine 
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lady, a born gentlewoman, was so quietly self-possessed, so perfectly at her 
ease, it made me feel a sort of reflected respect for the society who could 
value such unpretending merit. And when this serious countenance, those 
thoughtful eyes, were turned upon the young man, it seemed as if a magic 
influence was in that look, it seemed to disenchant the silly spell in which 
he had been bound. The goodness and truth of her expression seemed to 
have a sort of chemical affinity power, it drew, as by a magnet, all the 
finer essence of his nature forth, and left the dross behind ; that coxcomb 
effrontery of look disappeared ; his eyes and his mouth agreed in their 
expression—for that is one of his most disagreeable peculiarities, the dis- 
crepancy between the intellectual eyes and the animal mouth. It was not 
the first time that Miss Baillie and Lord Byron had met: they seemed to 
go on about something which they had conversed about before.—I could 
not catch the first two or three sentences, but a knot of talkers behind me 
walked off and I heard Lord Byron say, “I prefer his Ellen : it is fresher 
and freer ; she is a real ideal, she is a fairy reality ; she is a creation, her 
island and her skiff and her highborn grace, in the savagery of her scene, 
is so new and so true. The daughter of a courtier formed to adorn a 
court, discovered in that lonely spot, and the Douglas blood revealed in all 
her looks, and still concealed ; the mingled charm and superstitious awe by 
which FitzJames’s ‘ mind was passion tost,’ has a mild reality of fancy in it 
which seems to me unequalled by any other of his heroines.” 

“ T am glad to hear you say so—Ellen has always been my favourite, 
and besides she is Scotch and Matilda is not,” said Joanna, in an accent so 
decidedly Scotch there could be no doubt of why she thought a Scotch 
heroine superior to every other, and there was a very heartiness in her tone 
and an unaffected sensibility in her eyes that was true reality after all the 
praters I had listened to all the evening. 

“ I may venture to hope that her ‘ mountain tongue’ had something to 
do with my love for Ellen too, as you know I love to boast myself as yours 
and Scott’s countryman. But Matilda, however exquisite, and exquisite 
she is, is more of modern actual real life. Ellen is unique because her 
situation is so. She belonged to times when kings could woo as wandering 
knights—Matilda seems to belong to a more domestic picture.” 

“‘ You shew your discernment there,” said Miss Baillie, “ Matilda is a 
portrait.” 

“ Does so perfect a being exist in this dull earth ?” 

The persons next to me spoke at this moment, and I could not hear 
either poet or poetess for a few sentences, till these words caught my ear 
from Miss Baillie; “but historic characters must be portraits. Richard 
the Third and Wolsey are the old traditionary realities prepared by a 
masterhand for the stage.” 

“T don’t know,” said Lord Byron, “I confess for myself at least, that 
I know the history of England in Shakspere much better than anywhere 
else, and I doubt if they were mere portraits, however well drawn, that they 
would have the life of these fancy history pieces.” 

“ But then there’s such an advantage in the name, there is a force of 
truth in the belief that these were once living personages. If Hotspur 
were only a nickname given by Shakspere, we should feel that it was all 
invention ; now his fiery character is as if we had been personally acquainted 
with him: we have no doubt that the Percy in Henry the Fourth’s time was 
the very person ‘so pestered with a popinjay.’” 

“You may support that notion in theory, but you have not done so in 
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practice. Have not you made Rosenburg’s epitaph on Basil, ‘ He was—he 
was like no other man,’ as truly a hero’s epitaph as if he was as historic as 
Hotspur. Did not you in Basil make a real ideal ?” 

“TI did so, but I might have done it better. I should have been in a safer. 
and truer line had I taken some historic character; he would have been a 
person and not a personification.” 

“ And then some cold-hearted critic,” cried Lord Byron, “ would have 
said it was not true to history, and would have made the grand discovery if 
you spoke of a primrose, that primroses were not in blow that day of the 
year ; or if you made your hero shut the door, that doors were not in use 
till the next century, and so on. In an imaginary character and imaginary 
scene you may do as you please, and Falstaff and Miranda are as real 
existences now, surely, as Henry the Eighth or Hotspur. That is the 
great stamp of genius to make a name of a class; to have an imaginary 
being referred to as a reality, as when men shall say, ‘a sort of Don 
Quixote,’ or ‘just a Parson Adams,’ it is the height of human fame.” 

“ But if one cannot get to the top of the height,” said Miss Baillie, “ one 
must be content with the half-way house, and if it is pretty high up it is 
very well. And different sorts of fame satisfy different people. If I was 
you I do not know that I should be so much gratified to be called Childe 
Harold.” 

She said this in such a slow, quiet way, and with such a look of droll 
humour, and the idea of Joanna Baillie not liking to be called Childe 
Harold was so comical, that Lord Byron, though a good deal disconcerted, 
could not help laughing heartily as he replied, 

“T am sure if I was Mad. de Stael I should not like to be called Corinne. 
I have always pitied her unfortunate lover, overlaid with pictures and 
statues, and eloquence thereupon. Do not you think he must have found 
her an immense bore ?” 

“T hear that word bore applied to such a variety of things that I am 
quite at a loss as to its real meaning, if it ever had any. I do not think 
the original inventor of it can lay claim to your pinnacle of genius, as it 
cannot be called the name of any one class in particular, but everything 
in general.” 

“ You do not allow any merit then to slang ?” 

“Indeed I do not,” said she, very stoutly, “and the proof that I am 
right is, that nobody ever knows the origination of these fashionable 
phrases, they come like those new French modes, from one does not know 
where, and everybody must be a Ja something till the world is tired of it, 
and then they get to be a /a something else. But I acknowledge that one 
reason I do not admire slang wit is that I do not always understand it.” 

I do not remember any more of the conversation. I feel rather con- 
fused by the mob of people I have seen: this is the first London rout I 
have been at since I came over, and it is so different from foreign society I 
hardly understand it. Bewildering, rather, the number of wonderful people 
one has pointed out to one. That is General , or Sir John ———, 
and he won such a battle, or he was the hero of such a siege, or this other 
took seven frigates, or that man with the scar was in that famous 
action off Cape , and then one feels what a nation of heroes we are 
by sea and land ; and in the midst of my heroism my lady presents me to 
Sir Humphry, who discovered this, and to Dr. » who invented that ; 
and as for Mrs. whe wrote such a poem, and Mr. —, who is 
the author of such a review, there seemed to be no end of them: so dif- 
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ferent from the easy current of Stockholm society—much more brilliant 
certainly, very gratifying to one’s national feeling, very satisfactory to find 
at the end of such a war so many not only the first in place, but in fame. 
The wealth, and shew, and faste, of every private house does strike me as 
amazing, and the immense finery of the ladies, and the dull dresses of the 
men, compared to the preponderance of uniforms, official and military, that 
I have been used to, strike my eyes not agreeably; and the stiffness of 
society and want of readiness at small talk, which is the usual character- 
istic of my countrymen and women abroad, seems to me so exaggerated 
here, it almost seems done on purpose to be English ! 





I have again met Lord Byron at Douglas Kinnaird’s ; there were only 

and besides myself. The coming of the Emperor of 

Russia was spoken of, I think, the first thing ; Lord Byron said it was to 

his personal beauty the emperor owed half—three quarters—of his fame. I 

said that the gallant defence of his country against the greatest general the 

world ever saw would have made him just as famous; no one thought of 
his figure as contrasted with Napoleon’s five feet four, or whatever he is. 

“ And do you think Bonaparte would have ever swayed such multi- 
tudes without his fine head and his fine eyes, and his captivating smile ? 
Believe me personal appearance has more to do with governing men than 
philosophers think,” said Lord Byron. 

“ Mirabeau, for instance,” said Douglas Kinnaird, “ who ruled the Sans 
Culottes and all France by his sheer eloquence, and who was the ugliest 
man in Europe.” 

* But his ugliness was sublime,” said Lord Byron; “ it was an intense, 
terrific, startling hideousness of aspect, which fascinated by its very force ; 
it made men look at him, and as soon as he had their eyes he had their 
ears.” 

“ Talleyrand then,” said , with bad taste I thought, addressing 
Lord Byron, considering what are the personal defects of both, “ Talley- 
rand then, what reason can you give for his success, not only with men 
but with women? He is not sublime in ugliness, but ugly, and a mean 
shabby ugliness too.” 

“‘ Well, and what is his success ? Does he, or did he, or will he govern 
France ? His renown among the ladies I do not pretend to judge of, but 
his public career is that of an abandoned profligate. What I said was 
that personal appearance swayed multitudes, but all that Talleyrand has 
ever done has been by little pettifogging ruses in councils and boudoirs, by 
bon-mots and witty insolence. He knew he could not govern, he never 
attempts it, he wants to keep his own property, and to have his comfortable 
house and fine carriages ; and he has always kept and always will keep 
them.- He is what we Scotch,” said he, looking at Kinnaird, “what we 
Scotch call canny ; he neither is nor aspires to be either good or great.” 

“ We shall see,” said » “he may shew more power of governing 
mankind, now that we are all at peace ready to be governed, than you give 
him credit for.” 

“ Very little credit I shall give him,” said Lord Byron, “for sitting in 
an office and signing papers in the regular routine of stagnant existence. 
When men have ceased to fight for an heroic imagination they want to be 
rich and comfortable, and are as tame as a hungry dog,—their interest is 
easily managed. Any one can go on easily bribing and being bribed. 
The ugliest man on earth can do that well enough.” 
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“ Handsome men are only found then,” said I, “in time of war and 
convulsion ” 

“‘ Whether individuals make great events, or events individual greatness, 
I cannot determine,” said Lord Byron; “I leave that to casuists in the ways 
of providence. All I assert is that nature does not make personal beauty 
in either men or women for nothing.” 

* Discuss !” cried » “what do you mean by nature and pro- 
vidence ? are they the same, or do you use the words in opposition ?” _ 

“I did not pick my terms particularly, I knew I was not before a bench 
of bishops : I might have said chance by which great men become great, is 
called in common parlance luck, and by divines, a dispensation of pro- 
vidence, which I take to mean in fact the same thing. We do not see the 
hidden cause ; we call it, because it comes to us unaccounted for, charm, 
luck, fortune, but when we wish to be polite we talk of providence.” 

«¢ Admits, and leaves them providence’s care,” said Kinnaird. 

“ Yes,” said Byron, “we must admit that there is a power unseen. 
Which of us can tell what, or where, and who any of us may be this day 
ten years? Napoleon called it destiny, and a terrible thing he found his 
destiny in last year’s snow. The greater the personal rule the higher we 
are; the vaster the numbers we can sway the more fiercely the spirit 
struggles in its might, the more terrific is that sense of superincumbent 
slavishness. Beginning his march in military state, a million of men at 
his command, arms, stores, arts, artizans,—all that civil and military genius 
could combine, foresee, and execute, was his; he had crossed Europe 
with this moving world, to whom his nod was law—he lay down to sleep 
omnipotent—he awoke a powerful puppet, a helpless slave himself, and all 
that mighty multitude in chains they could not break. An unseen, 
unheard, inexorable force had in the silent night bound up that host, to 
whom his will was law—his will ! where was it? He may command, but 
who can obey ? He has found there is a something mightier than him.” 

*“* His homme rouge should have warned him,” said ; “I wonder 
what truth there is in his belief in a genius.” 

“It is not only possible but probable,” said I, “that Bonaparte is a 
superstitious man. He was bred up at a time when there was no religion 
taught; he felt, as Lord Byron says all men of high aspirations must feel, 
that great as they are there is greater, that there are bounds appointed to 
them that they cannot pass ; he called it fate, and his fate had done such 
wondrous things for him he felt that, so much was the effect of circum- 
stances over which he had no control, it was impossible that he should not 
have a superstitious dread of this fate, which had done so much, undoing it 
all again. It is very likely he does believe in that red banshee, or some 
such nonsense.” 

“Sailors are always sneeringly called superstitious,” said Lord Byron, 
“but why sneer at it? It is only the inevitable homage of their situation 
to that which they feel and understand not. I ama sailor myself, and I 
know what the commander of a ship, the nearest to life of aught created 
by man’s hands, I know what he feels as he proudly steps the deck, and 
makes that whole to move and turn and stay and go as he ordains—that 
intricate confusion of ropes and pullies, and murmuring mass of brutal men, 
become instinct with motion, life, and sense at his nod; he treads that 
deck, the proudest despot in the universe: ‘a little cloud no bigger than 
a man’s hand’ appears in the far-off horizon, the waters surge, the sails 
howl—the dread precursor—a gale—a storm ! and whatis man ? what are 
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his works ? stark and stiff on yonder rock he lies,—that gallant ruler chief, 
—that thing of life he ruled, where is it ? here a timber, there a sail, all 
scattered to the waves and winds. And can you call it superstition in these 
men to fear offending this dread force that makes them in their strength so 
weak.” 

“ Poets are privileged,” said » “and may turn what is absurd 
into fine sentences, but all that does not make the superstition a bit more 
rational or less injurious.” 

“Is there any one,” said Kinnaird, “ who, if they were forced to speak 
honestly, would not confess he had his own superstition ?” 

“Qh!” said » “you Scotch have a right to second sight, and 
ghosts, and all that.” 

“I suppose it is, at least Iam proud to hail it as such,” said Lord 
Byron, “I suppose it is a proof of my Scotch blood that I believe I may 

” He paused and looked around at us ; his countenance was at this 
instant more agreeable than I think I ever saw it before or after ; it had 
from the serious and high tone of our conversation an exalted expression, 
totally opposite to that insolent sneer which usually belonged to it, and 
there was as he looked around a sort of youthful confidence and candour 
that was for the moment real“ I am speaking to men of honour, and in 
strict confidence. When I was about fifteen, I dreamed that I was walk- 
ing in a wood, and the dried leaves crushed under my feet ; suddenly they 
whirled up before me as in a vortex, and as they dispersed I saw a space 
laid bare, and on it lay a ghastly spectacle—a corpse,—the dead body of 
a young man, young, tall, handsome, in the very pride of youth ; his dress 
was rich, but it and his hair and the ground about him was all clotted gore, 
and a hideous wound in his breast seemed bleeding still. I raised the arm, 
it fell dead from my hand, and I awoke with a scream. Three times did 
I dream this horrible dream, till the features, dress, the stiffening limbs, 
aye! every individual clot and gout of blood, was as vivid to my sight as 
you are now.—Time passed, the impression, the immediate horror of the 
dream had begun to fade, when I came to London. I was one day in- 
troduced to a young man whose countenance, though handsome and in- 
teresting, gave me so painful a feeling as I looked at it, that I involuntarily 
turned away; but why I felt this kind of terror at a stranger’s face I could not 
comprehend ;—it was Lord Camelford,—we became acquainted, intimate — 
he fought, he was killed—I was called, I went, I saw by Heaven it 
was the very figure of my dream ; so lay the arm, so the tangled bloody 
hair, the gashed wound still bled, and, where the gore had dried, I beheld 
every individual clot and gout as I had seen it in my dream.” 

Pale as ashes had he grown as he told his tale, and his lips trembled as 
he spoke ; all, even , were silent, when Lord, Byron swallowing a 
tumbler of water at a draught, exclaimed, “ A capital hand at a devilled 
turkey was Camelford ; I have always cherished an affectionate regard for 
devils on his account, ever since that last night when we supped on one, 
Do let us have one now, Kinnaird.” 


Paris, 1814.—Here Iam at Paris. It is an event in one’s life, after 
having been so many years closed to Englishmen. How proud one feels to 
think we entered it at last as conquerors; the second time our soldiers 
“ with their gilding all burnished,” have marched triumphant through their 
haughty rival’s capital A grand capital it is—but it is not Paris 
really; that is, one sees its grandeur, its outside, but what was its glory and 
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its charm,—what made it the idol of the nation and the envy of foreigners— 
the society is no more. And probably never will again be what it was 
before the Revolution. At present there is no such thing as French society ; 
nobody knows who, or what, or where they are. The Bonapartists hide 
themselves and devour their chagrin as they best can. The emigrants, 
wild with joy to be at Paris again, are most of them absolute beggars, and 
know not how their claims are to be adjusted : the non-emigrant loyalists, 
who have their property, and who are now ready to play their part as 
Bourbon courtiers, are divided among themselves ; these are those who 
figured at the imperial court, and those who make a merit of having with- 
drawn from it. A whole generation has grown up since the murder of 
Louis the Sixteenth; and his execution, and the reign of terror, are alt 
matters of history to the present race; so that there is, except in the old 
emigrants, who took away and have brought back their original 
loyalty in all its freshness, no sort of prestige or enthusiasm about the 
restoration ; and poor old gouty Louis Dixhuit is certainly not calculated to 
excite any. Hada gallant young prince, who had fought his way to the 
throne, entered Paris covered with laurels, at the head of a conquering 
army, he would have been received with acclamations, and have won every 
Parisian heart, from the Duchess of the Faubourg St. Germains, to the 
soubrette, though the laurels had been dyed in French blood, and though 
his horses’ hoofs had trod down slaughtered Frenchmen in his triumphant 
entry. Had he entered a triumphant conqueror, he would have been 
adored ; so strong is the military mania in the French. To an English- 
man, the indifference with which the Bourbons are received is mortifying 
and irritating. But we fought for a principle: the mere right of the 
Bourbons or their personal character were not the main objects of our 
glorious struggle. We fought to uphold all that was sacred, and reverend, 
and dear to social existence ; we opposed those who had trampled upon 
every right, divine and human ; we fought for order, for preservation ; we 
stood alone a barrier against the flood of anarchy, we braved it, we swept 
their fleets from the seas, and drove their armies from the Atlantic to Paris, 
and the tyranny of liberty is at an end. But the most devoted Bourbonist 
and sturdiest champion of legitimacy in France, must look sulkily on us— 
we are the conquerors. I had an introduction to an emigrant family ; I 
have been to call on the old Duchess in her hotel, one of the old original 
hotels. Its desolate grandeur is very melancholy. The Duchess received 
me in a petite piéce, the last of a long suite. I could not have wished for a 
better specimen of the best school of French manners, easy, dignified, and 
wellbred. Touching every subject,—dwelling on none—a tone of sentiment 
for her return home, a witty bon mot on the Bonapartists, a graceful 
allusion to the guillotime, a prettiness on the death of the Dauphin, a tear 
for Marie Antoinette, a sigh for the feelings of the Duchesse d’ Angouléme, 
a smile at the nouveausr riches, a word on the theatres, and an enthu- 
siasm on the beauty of Paris. All so easy, so slight, so agreeable ; I 
felt it delightful at the time, though, now when I try to recal it, the froth 
has disappeared ; the many-coloured bubble I so admired has burst,—no- 
thing remains. Nothing! for when I touched upon the family from whom 
I received the introduction, and to whom the Duchess owed in fact her 
support in England, who had saved her from actual starvation ; she just 
acknowledged their existence, and that was all. And yet it was done so 
easily, and she passed on to something else so lightly, that I could not at 
the moment feel the disgust I now do at her extreme ingratitude ; but I 
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really believe it does not merit anything so grand as indignation ; it is more 
absolute frivolity than anything else, mere incapability of any profound 
feelmg. 





I went to-day on a pilgrimage to the hotel which was Mad. de Sévigné’s. 
It now belongs to M. de Prony, the superintendent of the Ponts et 
Chaussées, to whom I had an introduction. The rooms remain just as 
they were, and one knows the geography of the house so well, I could fix 
on Mad. de Grignon’s apartment instantly, and le Bien Bon’s little study ; 
and looked at the rooms where Mad. de Sévigné herself had lived so long, 
with a feeling of almost filial respect, while there was a sort of melanchol 
satisfaction, mixed with my regret for departed genius, in the thought that 
she had not lived in these low days ; that she died in her own age, and did 
not outlive the respect for her order, or to see the days when faith, and 
institutions, and virtue, and property, became a jest. Singular, the sort of 
undying interest felt for Mad. de Sévigné and her daughter, who were 
not heroines, or politicians, or martyrs ; two cultivated domestic women, 
remarkable only for their abilities and constancy. 

M. de Prony was engaged when I came, but gave directions that I 
should see the house ; he came, and a curious transition it was, from the 
days of Louis the Fourteenth, to a Bonapartist savant. A singular man, 
de Prony, in every thing; a man not to be met with any where but in 
France ; a profound mathematician, and yet a man of gallantry, and 
looking so little like one. No longer young, always very absent, very 
ready to give in his adhesion to the present government, and yet cherishing 
a fond enthusiasm for Napoleon. He cannot be called an agreeable man, 
because he scarcely listens to what one says ; but very entertaining, telling 
of the imperial and consular days. And when one hears from a man of 
ability who knew the times, and was an actor in the very scenes,—when one 
hears all that Bonaparte did, one does admire the indomitable genius of 
the man.—coming as he did, a soldier of: fortune, into a country torn by 
factious anarchy, and making himself the ruling power. He came cer- 
tainly at the moment when every body was tired of confusion ; but when, 
like the children who would be their own masters, they were still half tipsy, 
and so cross with the double ill-humour of unsuccessful liberty and unap- 
peased squabbling. They knew they wanted a tutor, but that did not 
incline them to like one who meant to whip them soundly. Whip them he 
did, and brought them into such good order, that they have for the 
present quite forgotten the notion of being their own masters again. His 
military discipline, his encouragement of science, his ecole polytechnique, 
his power of singling out genius wherever it was to be found, were themes 
on which Prony dilated with enthusiasm, and then, beginning to think of 
something else, would stop short and recommence with his “ et bien,” at a 
different place. Not omitting to let me see that, in spite of his grey hair, 
wild uncut mop it was too, he had been homme des bonnes fortunes ; and 
stopt in the middle of an interesting account he was giving of the manner 
in which he taught his assistants to work logarithms, to hint, a pretty 
broad hint, of how often he had been in such a lady’s boudoir, and how 
such another had smiled upon him, giving at the same time the drollest 
look at Mad. de Prony’s picture which hung opposite to us. I did not see 
Madame ; she was in the country. She must have been beautiful, and a 
strange contrast to Prony himself, who, though not very ugly by nature, 
and a gentleman born, looks like a.gazetteer, half crazed with x, y, and z. 
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The first thing one sees of Paris is the gilt dome of the Invalides, a 
noble monument of Napoleon’s taste, and, judging by the visit I have just paid 
to its interior, is as nobly consecrated to his genius and his power of winning, 
wielding, and keeping the hearts of his followers. The wild enthusiasm of 
the maimed veterans of all ranks in that magnificent establishment when 
they spoke of him, and the dogged sulkiness with which they seemed to 
acquiesce to the present reign, does not augur perfect submission to the 
powers that be. These poor fellows evidently doubt that their great 
captain’s downfal is so complete. And when one sees their military power, 
and their utter devotion to him, one wonders how he was ever defeated. It 
exalts his enemies to perceive all they had to subdue. Vigour was his 
great power, personal and mental activity, and the art or the force to in- 
spire it in others ; every corporal, reg | clerk, to the lowest official of a 
provincial bureau, must act, must do his duty; a hesitation, a delay, an 
omission, he was dismissed. And Frenchmen can work very hard ; they 
take their gaiety, but they can labour for it. There is a constitutional ac- 
tivity in their nature, more easy to set and to keep a-going, to a certain 
point, than an Englishman. There is a degree of indolence, a fat vis 
inertia, in the native Englishman, besides his innate love of liberty, that 
hates to be forced, and kicks against authority. Now, a Frenchman must 
be ruled, he cannot rule himself. When they are let loose they run mad ; 
as long as they are led about their monkey nature submits cheerfully to 
the leader’s string, and plays its pranks right merrily ; let him go, and the 
tiger breaks out. During the Revolution they were a set of tigers, 
fighting, tearing, and destroying one another in a great amphitheatre, with 
the world for spectators. It was into this arena that Bonaparte de- 
scended, just when they were sated with blood and weak with fury, and 
they followed the spell by which he led them out of their bloody 
theatre, tamed and crawling, submissive to their keeper’s nod. 

It is irritating to one’s John Bullish scorn for the man, and must be 
deeply mortifying to the Bourbons, to see all Napoleon did for Paris, and 
all the trophies of his wars, the grand collection in the Louvre, the tribute 
of conquered nations.—“ Must I leave all these,” Cardinal Mazarin said, 
looking at his picture gallery, when he was dying, and what a mixture of 
triumph and despair must Bonaparte now feel when he reads of the 
thronging world at Paris, admiring his works—his magnificence. An Eng- 
lishman, a chivalrous soldier, feels only disgust at the robbery, and the 
bad taste which has torn so many beautiful pictures painted for the place 
where they hung, and losing all their effect any where else. It is grievous 
too to see so many of them destroyed by modern varnish. But still it is a 
grand sight, and I have been there more than any where else. I saw an 
Italian image boy so rooted in admiration before a madonna of Raphael’s 
that he never seemed to perceive that there was a human being near him. I 
touched his shoulder at last, and asked what he admired so much in that 
picture. He started, and was some time before he collected his thoughts 
sufficiently to answer, when he said, he had often seen it before, that his 
brother, who was a painter at Florence, had copied it, and that they loved 
it because it was like a sister whom they had lost. 

« Are you glad to see it here ?” 

«“ Oh no—it is ours,” said he, with a deep emphasis, and a look of 
revengeful anger that would have startled Buonaparte. He turned away, 
and it struck me as I looked at the beautiful face, how strange is the idola- 
try of these Italian faces as representations of a Jewess. Singular how 
any thing passes current for an ideal. Whatever was the original notion, 
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the outward symbol becomes the reality, and connoisseurs, with their 
idolatry, and fanatics with them, are equally ready to take upon trust and 
worship what they see as true representation of what they have not seen, 
Kings and heroes we have generally as really in their coins and medals, 
but the real appearance of some of those who have had the most real in- 
fluence upon human existence remains an imagination. Here, even in this 
gallery, containing all that is considered supreme in art, the Apollo and 
Venus, and so many of the Italian chef d’ceuvres, it seems ungrateful to 
think so, and yet how the insufficiency of painting and statuary strikes one ; 
what a painting suggests is always so much more than what it represents. 
And in as much as it is more suggestive is painting superior to sculpture. 
The science of medalling becomes just now very difficult. Napoleon’s 
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were so fine and his victories so splendid to French vanity, that the re- 
turn of the Bourbons, the restoration by foreign arms, comes but 
awkwardly to be expressed for posterity. 

( To be continued.) 





ST. JOHN’S GATE, CLERKENWELL. 
(With a Plate.) 


THE Gatehouse of the Priory of —_ that the substantial repairs 


St. John’s, Clerkenwell, being at the 
time of the Dissolution a modern 
structure, and one of ample and com- 
modious size, was saved from destruc- 
tion, and converted into a private 
residence. It has since stood its ground 
through various vicissitudes, without 
any material alteration, until now at 
length, after the lapse of three cen- 
turies, though still substantially secure, 
it requires in some respects the aids of 
a cautious and judicious repair, par- 
ticularly in its external casing. 

On the first of January last, the 
new Metropolitan Buildings Act came 
into operation, and in accordance with 
clause 40 (which requires that the 
district surveyor shall apply forth- 
with to the official referees to autho- 
rise a survey to be made of all build- 
ings within the limits of the Act which 
through neglect or other causes are in 
so ruinous a condition that passengers 
are endangered thereby), asurvey was 
made, and a notice given to the owner 
of St. John’s Gate to repair it. The de- 
composition of the stone casing to the 
several sides of the building is con- 
sidered dangerous to passers-by ; and it 


one are of so expensive a character as 
to prevent the present occupant from 
devoting any attention to a careful re- 
paration of the exterior; in fact, the 
covering of the gateway with compo 
has been suggested. The wren 
of these facts was laid before the 
“ Freemasons of the Church,” a So- 
ciety established for the recovery, 
maintenance, and furtherance of the 
true principles and practice of archi- 
tecture, when a committee was imme- 
diately appointed to prevent the dis- 
figurement of the building by cement, 
and to adopt measures for its careful 
reparation. This committee consists 
of the Rev. Hugh Hughes, B.D. 
Rector of St. John’s, Clerkenwell ; the 
Rev. G. Pocock, LL.B.; Messrs. 
Thomas Dighton (Architectural Mo- 
deller to Prince Albert), C. H. Smith 
(one of the examiners of the stone for 
the new Houses of Parliament), W. 
G. Rogers, James Finn, and W. P. 
Griffith, F.S.A., honorary secretary. 
The last named gentleman has pre- 
pared a design for the restoration of 
the Gate, which is presented to our 
readers in the accompanying Plate.* 





* In the great multitude of prints of St. John’s Gate which have been issued on 
the exterior of the Gentleman’s Magazine during the Jast hundred and fifteen years, 
probably in all exceeding ten millions of copies, there is in the succession a considera- 
ble variety, arising from the respective taste or talent of the draughtsmen employed, 
whenever a fresh engraving became requisite. Our present vignette, which is copied 
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We shall not on the present occa- 
sion enter at length into the history 
of the Priory of Clerkenwell. That 
will be found in various books of 
ready access, and not least agreeably 
related in a paper written by Mr. 
Charles Knight, in his interesting mis- 
cellany on “ London.” Some few par- 
ticulars, which we find well put toge- 
ther in the Prospectus issued by the 
Restoration Committee, will be sufli- 
cient to refresh our reader’s memory. 

“St. John’s Gate stands at the south- 
ern entrance of St. John’s Square, and 
is the only ancient portal now re- 
maining of those monastic buildings 
once so numerous in the nanan 
and its vicinity. It formed the grand 
south entrance to the Hospital or 
Priory of St. John of pT and 
was completed by Prior Doewra in 
1504. This Prior was the immediate 

redecessor of the last superior of the 

ouse, Sir William Weston, and re- 
tained his office from 1502 to 1523. 
In 1661 a view of the Gate was taken 
by Hollar, showing to advantage the 
effect produced by the battlements, 
then complete, but now entirely gone. 
In the reign of James I. it was inha- 
bited by Sir Roger Wilbraham ; but it 
has acquired much greater celebrity 
from having been the residence of 
Edward Cave, the printer, to whom 
the literary and antiquarian world 
owes so many obligations, and here 
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emanated from the press the favourite 
and one of the oldest and most re- 
—— of our monthly periodicals, 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, which was 
born in the gate in January, 1731, 
and is still flourishing.* Among the 
numerous visitors at that time were 
Goldsmith and Dr. Samuel Johnson 
(Cave being his friend and early 
patron). Dr. Johnson’s pen was con- 
tinually at work, and his pamphlets, 
prefaces, epitaphs, essays, and biogra- 
ee memoirs were continually pub- 
ished in the old Gate, either by them- 
selves or in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. In 1740, and for more than 
two years afterwards, he wrote the 
Parliamentary speeches in the same 
magazine, and these were followed by 
his Life of Savage, English Dictionary, 
The Vanity of Human Wishes, the 
Rambler, and many other popular lite- 
rary productions.” 

‘he Gateway exhibits a good speci- 
men of groining of the 16th century, 
adorned with sculptured bosses and 
moulded ribs, springing from angular 
columns with moulded capitals. The 
bosses are ornamented with shields of 
arms, &c., and upon the central boss 
or key-stone is the paschal lamb. The 
south or principal front has the arms 
of France and England, and the north 
front those of St. John’s Priory and 
Sir Thomas Doewra, the founder.t On 
the west side of the Gateway is to be 





from the earliest view extant,—that by Hollar, is the most picturesque, but not the 


most accurate. 
to its parts. 
much as it appeared when first erected. 


It gives an undue altitude of proportions to the whole structure, and 
Mr. Griffiths’s view is correct in these respects, and must exhibit it 


* Edward Cave died in 1754. The Magazine was continued by Mr. David Henry 
his brother-in-law and Mr. Richard Cave his nephew. The latter died in 1766, when 
Mr. Henry relinquished the business of a printer; and employed, as his agent at St. 
John’s Gate, Mr. David Bond, who was so continued until the end of 1778. At that 
date a considerable share of the proprietorship of the Magazine having been "purchased 
by the late Mr. Nichols, it was for the next two years printed partly at St. John’s 
Gate and partly in Red Lion Passage, Fleet-street. In 1781 (just fifty years from its 
commencement) the Magazine entirely left its native spot. It was printed for nearly 
forty years in Red Lion Passage, and now for twenty-five in Parliament-street. 

+ Engraved in our Magazine for Nov. 1813, p. 425. In an earlier volume, Oct. 
1788, p. 853, the various panels of arms on either side of the Gate are also carefully 
represented. The arms of the Priory were Gules, a cross argent. These were usually 
placed as a chief over the Lord Prior’s family arms; as shown both here and in the 
case of the arms of Sir William Weston, the last Lord Prior, at the commandery of 
Temple Balsall in Warwickshire, (engraved in our vol. X. N.S. p. 270). The arms of 
Docwra were Sable, a chevron engrailed argent between three plates, each charged with 
a pallet or. In one panel these arms impale a cross flory, when they were probably 
intended for the Prior’s brother, James Docwra esquire, who married Katharine, 
daughter of John Haselden, of Morden, co. Cambridge, the coat of Haselden being 
Argent, a cross flory sable, the chief of the arms of the Priory being erroneously added 
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seen a specimen of ancient carving in 
oak, in a perfect state of preservation, 
having been formerly the head of a 
doorway. In the interior of the Gate- 
house remain several doorways, re- 
cesses, &c., and some of the old ceilings 
are divided in compartments by rib- 
mouldings. 

The works proposed will be directed 
to the reparation of the decorative 
portions of the Gate, such as tapping 
or testing each stone in the north 
and south fronts, carefully rubbing 
those that are sound, and replacing 
those which are too much decomposed 
with new stone, not squared, but in- 
serted so as to conform with the pre- 
sent appearance of the building. The 
Committee recommend carrying up the 
embattlements in stone in front of the 
angular turrets and parapets to their 
original height, inserting new la!cls to 
the doors and windows, string-courses 
and bands around, new and proper 
mullions, with cinque-foil heads, to the 
large windows in the noth and south 
fronts, and removing the unsightly 
Roman doorway and shop-window on 
the south side, and placing a new win- 
dow and doorway in keeping with the 
old Gate ; and to point up the sides of 
the building with stone or slate set in 
good mortar, finished with blue ash 
mortar, to preserve an uniform colour. 
These works it is presumed will re- 
quire from 500/. to 600/. 

We need scarcely add that we 
heartily concur in the object under- 
taken by the Committee ; and if, in 
addition to the usual motives which in 
these days recommend to the man of 
taste the preservation and maintenance 
of the architectural works of our fore- 
fathers, the friends of Sylvanus Urban 
should find an additional incitement to 
their liberality in the association of St. 
John’s Gate with the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, we shall feel proud indeed 
if they will make us sensible of their 
sympathies by transmitting through 
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our hands any contributions they can 
afford, towards the accomplishment of 
the useful work which has thus been 
commenced. 


Mr. Ursan, B. S. May 30. 

IN the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
July, 1844, vol. xxm. p. 23, you ad- 
mitted a communication stating some 
particulars of the first parturition of 
Marie de Medicis, Queen of Henry IV. 
of France. On this occasion, Louise 
Bourgeois, dite Boursier, who after- 
wards obtained great celebrity as a 
midwife, officiated ; there being like- 
wise in attendance, for the purpose of 
giving aid and advice if required, four 

hysicians, and a surgeon conversant 
in the practice of midwifery. 

The following paper communicates 
some anecdotes connected with the 
first parturition of another queen, 
Louise Marie Gabrielle de Savoie, the 
wife of Philip the Fifth of Spain, in 1707 ; 
but, as the art of midwifery was at this 
period at a very low ebb in Spain, 
Julian Clement, a surgeon, was des- 

atched from Paris to attend on this 
unportant occasion. 

ulian Clement had become dis- 
tinguished from the following cir- 
cumstances. When the Duchesse de 
la Valiére, the chére amie of Louis XIV. 
was to be for the first time confined, 
it was thought necessary that great 
secrecy should be observed respecting 
it, and Clement was selected as a most 
fitting person to manage such a case 
with adroitness. His attendance was 
fortunate; a son was born, who was 
afterwards created Count de Verman- 
dois, and appointed at six years of age 
Admiral of France. 

Afterwards, Madame de Montespan 
attracted the regards of Louis XIV. 
and for her the skill of Clement was 
demanded on the 3lst March, 1670. 
Again it was thought necessary to 
adopt the most rigid degree of secrecy, 
and it is reported that, on this occasion, 





by the sculptor. 


In another instance is impaled three lions rampant, (Gent. Mag. 
Dec. 1749,) the chief being there placed only over the dexter side. 


When a watch- 


house was formed or enlarged in the lower part of the Gatehouse about 1813, a door- 
way was found with the arms of the Priory and of Docwra very sharply cut in oak. 
Metallic casts of these may be seen in the great room, presented by the late Mr. 
William Till, the dealer in coins, who was a leading member of a club which holds 
its meetings there, under the designation of ‘‘ Knights of St. John of Jerusalem ;’’ 
and who, a few years ago, published a little pamphlet on the history of the establish- 


ment. 


His bust now adorns the same apartment. 
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Clement was conveyed to the lady’s 
chamber with his eyes bound ;* and he 
had so little idea of the rank of the 
geen present, that, rope beg! thirsty, 

e turned round and asked for some 
drink : as it happened, this application 
was made to Louis himself, and the 
King actually poured out the drink, 
and gave it with his own hands to the 
accoucheur. 

In January, 1707, Clement attended 
Marie Adelaide de Savoie, wife of 
Louis, Duc de Bourgogne, grandson of 
Louis XIV. and in the same year pro- 
ceeded to Madrid to attend her sister, 
the Queen of Spain. 

Some particulars of the queen’s 

regnancy, and of Julian Clement’s 
journey to Madrid, are to be found 
scattered through the correspondence 
between Madame de Maintenon in 
France, and the Princesse des Ursins 
at Madrid, who seems to have been 
placed there, partly as a companion 
and confidant of the queen, and partly 
with some view to the interests of 
Louis XIV. 

In a letter to Maintenon, dated 
January 21, 1707, intimation is given 
of the probable condition of the Queen ; 
but this is not to be publicly announced 
at present, in order that there may be 
no possibility of mistake; for it is 
customary in Spain, as soon as the 
Queen is declared pregnant, for her to 
be carried in a chair, in great pomp, 
attended by all the nobility on foot, to 
Atocha, to offer up thanks to God in 
the church for the blessing accorded. 

In a few days afterwards it is said 
that the Queen, who was formerly not 
fond of high-seasoned or salted food, 
now eats heartily of oysters, (probably 
pickled oysters,) which she used to 
dislike. 

On the 30th of January, the im- 
portant event is publicly made known, 
“to the great joy of all the people, those 
of the lower ranks running through the 
streets like mad, singing and shouting 





* It may well be doubted whether 
Clement actually submitted to this in- 
dignity. Similar incredible stories have 
been and continue to be reported of many 
practitioners of midwifery, originating 
perhaps in that respecting Littlecot House 
in Wiltshire, which is particularly noticed 
by Sir Walter Scott in his notes to Rokeby. 
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all the follies that came into their 
heads.” 

Under the date of February 14, it 
is said, “on Saturday last the Queen 
performed the celebrated ceremony of 
which I have already spoken, that of 
going in public to Atocha.” The 
ceremonial is then described, which 
seems to have been extremely gratify- 
ing to the populace. 

arly in February, the question of 
seg the necessary attendance on 
er Majesty is entered upon. The 
Princesse des Ursins describes the 
subjects of His Most Catholic Majesty 
as being almost all affected with loath- 
some diseases; but among the Bis- 
cayans she has seen tall handsome 
women dancing to the tambour de 
Basque, and she is willing to believe 
that the milk of a Biscayan nurse 
would give such nourishment to the 
infant as would inspire him with gaiety, 
and prevent him from being taciturn 
or of ill-humour ; and probably one of 
these was chosen for a wet nurse. 

Both the King and Queen of Spain 
being desirous that a Parisian ac- 
coucheur should be employed to attend 
upon the interesting occasion, a re- 

uest was made to Louis XIV. that 

ulian Clement might be permitted to 
proceed to Madrid, to undertake the 
care of the Queen during her illness. 
To this it was objected, that the Spanish 
nation would take umbrage unless a 
Spanish surgeon or midwife was em- 
ployed ; but the Spanish midwives are 
spoken of as most unskilful, and, though 
the surgeons are superior to the mid- 
wives in skill and knowledge, yet they 
are little thought of (mesestimés) 
even by their own countrymen. It is 
stated also that the King had consulted 
his ministers upon the subject, who 
confirmed him in his opinion, and he, 
therefore, determined to have an ac- 
coucheur from France, and _ finally 
Clement is despatched upon this im- 
portant mission. 

It does, indeed, appear that the art 
of midwifery was deplorably neglected 
in Spain: the Princess says, “If you 
knew the little care taken of the lying- 
in women at Madrid, and all the ill 
consequences that they afterwards suf- 
fer, you would truly pity them: and 
no more care is taken of the children ; 
no one knows how to swathe them, and. 
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the consequence is that they are almost 
all bow-legged and badly shaped.” 
Travelling in Spain, at the time 
Clement undertook his journey, was 
most diflicult and perilous, and his com- 
forts were very strangely neglected ; he 
and Madame de Salle, the monthly 
nurse, set out from Paris on the 16th 
of May, and did not arrive at Madrid 
till the 5th of June. From Bayonne 
to Madrid, though they had been pro- 
mised that every possible care and 
attention should be paid to them, they 
were obliged to find their way as they 
could, not one of the party knowing 
a word of Spanish. Clement, however, 
was prudent enough to make light of 
their misfortunes, “ and recounted with 
much pleasantry their sad adventures.” 
The Queen gave birth to a son on 
the 25th of August, and was so favoura- 
bly recovered in a fortnight that Cle- 
ment was enabled to return to Paris, 
having, by his discretion and good 
management, given the utmost satis- 
faction to the Queen and King, who re- 
warded him for his services with great 
liberality. What the sum of money 
actually paid to him was, is not men- 
tioned, but Madame de Maintenon 
considered the reward much larger 
than the finances of Spain could pos- 
sibly afford ; indeed, throughout the 
whole correspondence it is apparent 
that the Spanish treasury was in so low 
a state as rendered it necessary to 
avoid every possible expense. The 
Queen’s apartments were very sparingly 
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furnished, and, to say the truth, all 
that are usually thought necessaries 
for a lady circumstanced as the Queen 
was, were supplied in a most niggardly 
manner. 

Clement seems fully to have deserved 
the character given of him, namely, 
that he was a man of worth and great 
integrity, skilful, modest, polite, and 
full of zeal for his patients’ welfare ; 
and Louis XIV. who munificently re- 
compensed those whose services he 
approved, not only accorded to Cle- 
ment many other favours, but even 
conferred upon him letters of nobility, 
in the recital of which the praises his 
honourable conduct deserved are ex- 
pressed in very high terms. 

Of the date of Clement’s death I am 
ignorant, but he must have reached 
mature old age, since he was already 
distinguished in his profession in 1663. 
It has been often regretted that he 
left behind him no writings upon the 
art in which he so much excelled ; but 
his pupil and confidential friend Puzos 
left for publication some instructive 
papers, which contain doctrines sug- 
gested by Clement, and more com- 
pletely verified by Puzos, who, like 
his master, had been honoured with 
letters of nobility. 

In the Menagiana, vol. iii., p. 377, is 
anepigram alluding to Clement’s riches, 
which ends thus, 


‘* Ex illo Clemens eruit unus opes.”’ 


Yours, &c. S. M. 





A NEW AUTOGRAPH OF SHAKSPERE, 


IT is generally known that all the 
Autograph Signatures of our great 
Dramatist which have hitherto been 
known, amount to six only; three of 
them are attached to his Will remain- 
ing in Doctors’ Commons: and these, 
from their shaky and indistinct appear- 
ance, bear evident symptoms of having 
been written at a period of illness and 
infirmity.* Two others are on two 
deeds relating to a house in Blackfriars, 
both executed in March, 1612, and 





* See the fac-similes in the volume of 
Autographs, &c. by Nichols and Smith, 
fol. 1829; and others on a sheet engraved 
by Harris, under the direction of Mr. H. 
Rodd. 


from being written in a confined space 
on the labels of the seals, are little 
more satisfactory than those of the 
Will. The sixth is on the fly-leaf of a 
copy of Montaigne’s Essays, translated 
into English by Florio, now in the 
British Museum. 

The last was purchased by the Trus- 
tees of that institution in 1837, of the 
Rev. Edward Patteson, of East Sheen, 
for 100/. and was described the same 
year by Sir Frederick Madden in the 
Archzologia (see also our vol. VII. p. 
194, vol. LX. p. 54.) 

The history of the two deeds was 
noticed by the same writer in our vol. 
XIV. p. 35. One of them, the Convey- 
ance deed, dated 10th March, 1612-13, 
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had then (1840) been recently reco- 
vered : and it was brought to sale * at 
Messrs. Evans’ auction-rooms on the 
24th May, 1841, atid sold for 155 gui- 
neas. It was bought by a Mr. Elkins 
of Lombard Street, who subsequently 
advertised it in his papers at the price 
of 200 guineas. 

The same deed was resold at Evans’s 
on the 17th May, 1843, and was pur- 
chased for 145/. for the library of the 
city of London.f The mortgage deed, 
dated the 11th of the same month, is 
in the hands of Mr. Richard Troward, 
son of the Mr. Troward who was 
partner of Albany Wallace, who ori- 
ginally discovered the deeds. We un- 
derstand that he offered it lately to 
the British Museum at the price of 
200 guineas, which was declined. It 
~ never yet been brought toa public 
sale. 

A seventh Autograph of this illus- 
trious name has now made its appear- 
ance; and has also been brought to 
sale at Mr. Fletcher’s auction-room in 
Piccadilly, on the 31st of May. This 
event is one in which many of our 
readers will take an interest ; and be- 
cause for various reasons some doubts 
must arise upon which satisfaction will 
be required, we have taken consider- 
able pains to obtain all the information 
that could be collected respecting it. 
The price it obtained, twenty-one gui- 
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neas, is so far inferior to those we have 
already mentioned as having been 
given for its predecessors, as to show 
that it had not previously to the sale 
obtained general credence; and this 
may be attributed partly to its imper- 
fect pedigree, partly to the dread which 
Treland’s numerous forgeries have in- 
spired, and partly to the circumstance 
of its ownership being disputed (as we 
shall relate presently,) which might 
excite in some persons a dread of being 
embroiled in litigation, and in others a 
suspicion that the quarrel was got up 
for the sake of eclat. 

We will now first describe this au- 
tograph, and then relate what is known 
of its history. 

It stands on the vellum cover of a 
small Italian book f bearing the follow- 
ing title : 

**T quattro libri della Filosofia Natu- 
rale di Gioan Sarava. Dove Platonica- 
mente & Aristotelicamente si discorreno 
tutte le principali materie Fisiche, le 
prime cagioni, e gli effetti loro, & i fini, 
Et in particolare si ragiona del Mondo, 
della Meteorologia, de’ Metalli, & uirti, 
& proprieta delle Pietre. Tradotti di 
Spagnuolo in Italiano dal Sig. Alfonso 
Viloa. Con Privilegio. In Vinegia, Ap- 
presso Andrea Rauenoldo, MpLxv.” A 
small octavo, pp. 150. 


The name of 


/ VD fe EYES 


is placed about the centre of the front 
cover of this volume. Above the 
name are two lines, too much effaced 
to be decyphered, unless perhaps by 
some chemical application which may 
draw forth the remaining colours. 
They are written in a small and clear 
hand, and would, apparently, be easy 





* It was previously in the hands of 
Henry Thompson, M.D. of Piccadilly, 
who sold it as trustee on behalf of two 
young ladies, whose joint property it was. 

+ See our vol. XIX. p. 627. 


to read, if they were oy! visible 


The word sweet in the first line, and 
the words our eyes all in the second 
are, we think, certain: others may be 
fancied in the following order : 

. . . his name sweet and divine sone 
Thatonhim . . . oureyesall. . 
The hand in which these lines are 
written does not at first view appear so 
old as Shakspere’s time ; but this ob- 





t Sarava is an author of whom little 
appears to be known. Ulloa, his trans- 
lator, was also a Spaniard. 
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jection may be obviated in some degree 
by referring to the fact that small writ- 
ing was often clearer and plainer than 
the more cursive hands. In the same 
plate of Mr. Nichols’s collection which 
contains the signatures of Shakspere’s 
Will, is a piece of Ben Jonson’s writ- 
ing in a very clear hand; and the 
lines written by Marston, Sylvester, 
and Davison, in the same plate, are also 
very clear and neat, and the last espe- 
cially is small and not very different 
to the lines in question. 

Above these two lines the name of 
Shakspere is again written, in a more 
compressed form than below, and ap- 
parently thus— 

Wil. Shakspere, 
but considerably effaced. And, above 
that, near the top edge, in a large 
hand, the letters ber are to be distin- 
guished, and it is not at all difficult to 
imagine faint traces of the whole 


name of 
Herberi, 


suggesting the possibility that the 
volume not only was once the property 
of Shakspere, but was also a _pre- 
sent to, or from, the illustrious friend 
of his youth. 

We are well aware that we have now 
said enough to raise the smile of:in- 
credulity upon the features of those 
who have not yet seen the book; to 
which we have only to reply that it 
has been examined by some of the 
best and most competent judges; and 
that they, though very naturally un- 
willing to stake their critical reputation 
in a field where so much deception has 
formerly been successfully practised, 
and where, on the other hand, 
such inadequate means of a fair com- 
parison with remains of undoubted 
authenticity are available, are still 
imclined to give a favourable verdict 
to the present candidate. 

So far as this is certain, that it is 
totally different to the Ireland for- 

eries. The name or signature of 

hakspere which we have engraved is 
written in the style of his contempo- 
raries, with a freedom which a modern 
hand could scarcely attain but after 
long practice. The signatures to the 
will and deeds are so cramped or in- 
firm from the causes to which we have 
before alluded, that the name inscribed 
in the copy of Florio’s Montaigne at 
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the British Museum is the only one 
with which the present can be properly 
compared. e must refer for this 
— to the fac-simile given in 
ir Frederick Madden’s Essay on that 
signature in the Archzologia.* 

The chief difference, it has been 
observed, exists in the § and the k. 
The present autograph, if genuine, 
yr | confirms Shakspere’s own way of 
spelling his name; and this is one 
testimony very much in its favour, not 
only so far as the question of the or- 
thography itself is concerned, but 
because the appearance and the history 
of the book alike prove that the for- 
gery, if one, cannot be recent; and if 
it were a forgery of some standing, we 
think that mode of spelling the name 
would not have been adopted. 

The history of the book is of only 
twenty-one years’ extent. It contains 
the name of an earlier owner, “ John 
Bowden,” and also the mark supposed 
to be that of a dealer named Shott, 
who lived about forty years ago in 
Long Lane, Smithfield. It was pur- 
chased in the year 1824 by Mr. Tay- 
lort of Camden Town, at a book-stall 
for sixpence, and remained on _ his 
shelves until within these two or three 
years. Some time before the termi- 
nation of that period, Mrs. Taylor, 
from motives of cleanliness, submitted 
this volume, with others bound in the 
same manner, to a salutary ablution, 
in the course of which the writing on 
the cover was first noticed, and the ink 
unfortunately considerably discharged. 
The remains were pointed out by Mrs. 
Taylor to her husband. That gentle- 
man, aware of the scarcity of Shak- 
spere’s writing, was inclined to receive 
the discovery with the same incredu- 
lity which is prevalent elsewhere, and, 
without taking any active steps to 
ascertain the truth, he laid the book 
aside until an opportunity might arise 
to pursue the inquiry. 

ot long after, the book with others 
was abstracted from his library, and 
he only heard of it again when it was 
announced for sale by Mr. Fletcher ; 





* Or in Mr. Rodd’s octavo reprint of 
that Essay. 

t+ At Marlborough-street, Mr. Taylor 
said, ‘‘ nearly a quarter of a century ago,”’ 
not ‘‘ nearly half a century,” as reported 
in the newspapers. 
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and Mr. Taylor further states that his 
first inducement at that moment to 
pursue his loss was rather in the hope 
of detecting the thief from whose 
roguery he had suffered, than from a 
conviction of the reality of the Auto- 
graph. However, finding the estima- 
tion put upon it by others, he brought 
forward his claim at the Marlborough- 
= police office on the 29th of May 
ast. 

On that occasion Mr. Howard, who 
had placed the treasure in Mr. Fletch- 
er’s hands for sale, was required to 
state how he came into possession ; and 
he said that he had found it on the 
shelves of a bookseller at Hoxton, 
named Alexander. He purchased it 
with other books and some prints for 
seven shillings. Alexander himself 
was also brought forward, and stated 
that he had bought the volume, with 
a number of others, for a trifling sum, 
at either Hodgson’s or Southgate’s 
book auctions. 

After this investigation, the two 
parties agreed to divide whatever sum 
might be produced by the sale. It 
was knocked down to Mr. Pickering 


for twenty-one guineas; and that 
bookseller, a few days after, sold it, at 
a fair ‘advance, to Benjamin Dockray 
esquire, of Lancaster, who is the pre- 
sent owner. 


Mr. Ursan, 

LAMENTING with many others 
the catastrophe which has happened to 
the Portland Vase, I cannot refrain from 
suggesting, as a great admirer of Greek 
art, what T conceive the best mode of re- 
storing it partially to its original cha- 
racter and shape, so far as the remain- 
ing fractured parts will‘admit. It will 
be desirable, in order to effect this 
object, to obtain one of the late Mr. 
James Tassie’s fac-similes ; which are 
composed of plaster and gum, moulded 
from an original matrix made at Rome 
by the celebrated gem-engraver Pickler, 
for the late James Byres, esq. who 
was the first possessor of the vase 
after the Barberini family. He parted 
with it to Sir William Hamilton, the 
British envoy at Naples, from whom it 
passed into the collection of that most 
noble patroness of science and the fine 
arts, Margaret Duchess dowager of 
Portland, after whose decease a sale 
took place of her splendid museum in 
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1786, where there was nothing suffered 
to be intruded from the cabinets of 
others; every subject recorded im the 
catalogue came into her Grace’s pos- 
session either by inheritance, the as- 
sistance of those who were honoured 
with her friendship, or by her own pur- 
chase and industry. The number of 
lots was 4516, and the Vase was the 
last but one. 

After some correspondence with the 
late Mr. Josiah Wedgwood,* of the 
Etruria pottery, it was purchased for 
the present Duke of Portland, and is 
now the property of his Grace, who 
placed it under the care of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 

One of Tassie’s vases being procured, 
turn off all the relievos, and reduce it 
to asmooth surface, it will then be ina 
proper state and size to receive the ori- 
ginal fragments remaining, which can be 
easily secured with cement ; afterwards 
cleaned and trimmed up, parts wanting 
can be added by any intelligent lapi- 
dary or gem sculptor, who is the best 
person to perform the operation. Ido 
not think it possible to put it together 
again without an interior, which, if not 
formed as now suggested, might pos- 
sibly be turned out of wood. 

The material of which the Vase is 
composed is the same as the Gemmz 
Vitrie of the ancients, emulating an 
onyx, the ground a rich transparent 
dark amethystine colour, and the snowy 
figures which adorn it are in basso-re- 
lievo, of exquisite workmanship, and 
such as cannot but excite in us the 
highest idea of the arts of the ancients. 
Its dimensions are 93 in. high, and 
213 in circumference. 

Yours, &e. T. W. 





* With the Duke’s permission Mr. 
Wedgwood had the Vase in his possession 
twelve months to model from, which he 
executed to perfection. The distinction 
between his and Mr. Tassie’s copy is this : 
the latter is moulded from the Vase itself, 
a veritable fac-simile ; Wedgwood took a 
cast from the original, but as the material 
of his copy was to be clay, which shrinks 
in the fire, if he had used his cast as a 
mould, his copy would have been smaller 
than the original. He wanted it exactly 
the same size. He therefore modelled 
from the cast a mould a little larger than 
it, so as to allow for the shrinking in the 
fire, and in that mould his copy was made. 
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Mr. UrRBan, 21st May, 1845. 

IN the number of your Magazine 
for this month, p. 493, a correspondent 
says, in reference to the young Pre- 
tender, that “ it will appear from a 
manuscript now in the British Mu- 
seum, ‘ called a Prayer Book of Si- 
gismond the First, King of Poland,’ 
that his names at full were, ‘ Charles 
Edward Lewis Casimir Stuart.” He 
adds, that he had not himself seen this 
manuscript, but that in it are entered 
the births of the children of James 
and Clementina, the parents of Prince 
Charles. Having had an opportunity 
of examining the manuscript in ques- 
tion, I am enabled to correct the error 
into which your correspondent has 
fallen, by assuring him that there are 
no entries in it of a date later than the 
sixteenth century, and that they all 
refer to the Queen and family of Si- 
gismond I. for whom the volume was 
executed in 1524. 

As the manuscript itself is one of 
considerable value, perhaps a descrip- 
tion of its contents, and a transcript of 
the more important entries alluded to 
above, may not be without interest. It 
is a small quarto volume, measuring at 
present 63 inches in height by 43 in 
width, but has been cut down trom its 
original size, to the extent of at least 
two inches, and the _ illuminated 
borders in consequence have been 
most barbarously mutilated. It is dif- 
ficult to say for what purpose this act 
of Vandalism was committed, unless it 
were to enable the owner to place the 
book conveniently in his pocket ; an ob- 
ject, one would suppose, dearly pur- 
chased by the sacrifice of so beautiful 
a work of art, as this volume must 
have been when perfect ; the remains 
of which even in its deteriorated con- 
dition excite admiration in all who be- 
hold it. 

The volume originally consisted of 203 
leaves of vellum, and is written through- 
out in a fair Roman letter, each line 
of which is inter-ruled with gold, and 
with triple gold lines round each 
page. The larger initials and borders 
are elaborately wrought in gold and 
colours, and the smaller capitals and 
alineas are also elegantly designed in 

old on various colored grounds. 
ere are, in addition, four miniatures 
introduced, the size of the page, of ad- 
mirable design and execution, and nu- 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXTY. 
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merous arabesque borders. The first of 
these miniatures is prefixed to the vo- 
lume, and represents St. Jerome, writing 
his Psalter, at a desk, ina cardinal’s habit, 
whilst his attendant lion crouches at his 
feet. A small crucifix is attached tothe 
desk, and on the cushion beneath lies a 
velvet-bound volume, while others are 
placed in the recess of a window at the 
side, and above the holy father an 
hour-glass hangs suspended from the 
wall. The whole composition is full 
of dignity, and the coloring in this 
and in the other miniatures is rich and 
harmonious, and finished with a skill 
that is but seldom seen. ‘The artist 
was clearly a follower of the German 
school of art, and a close imitator of 
Albert Durer; but he has evidently 
also studied the Italian school, as > 
pears in the ornamental designs of the 
borders. His name I have been unable 
to ascertain, but the initials of it S. C. 
can be discerned by a keen eye in one 
corner of the miniature above de- 
scribed, and they occur a second time 
in the border of fol. 194°, with the ad- 
dition of F. for fecit. As the date of 
1524, at the end of the volume, fixes 
the period of the artist, perhaps some 
person may be more fortunate than 
myself in identifying him ; and it may 
assist the inquiry to state, that another 
manuscript executed by the same artist 
in 1527, for Francesco Maria Sforza, 
Duke of Milan, and bearing also his 
initials, is preserved among Douce’s 
MS. collection in the Bodleian library, 
No. 40.* In point of richness, and the 





* This volume, containing the Office 
of the Virgin, is described by Sir F. 
Madden in Shaw’s “ Illuminated Orna- 
ments,” No. xxxviii. and a specimen (a 
very inadequate one) is given in that 
work of the decorative style of the MS. 
A shield of arms in the volume is 
quartered thus: I. Quarterly, 1 and 4, Or, 
an eagle displayed sable, 2 and 3, Argent, a 
contorted viper azure, swallowing a child 
gules, for Sforza Visconti ; II. Masovia ; 
III. Lithuania; IV. also quarterly, 1 and 
4. Arragon ; 2 and3, Paly of three, Hun- 
gary, Anjou of Naples, and Jerusalem. 
Query, by what right did Francesco, Duke 
of Milan, quarter Masovia and Lithuania? 
The first quarter, of the empire, was 
granted by the Emperor Adolph of Nassau 
in 1317, and confirmed to Louis Sforza 
Visconti by Maximilian 1. in 1494. See 
Imhof, ‘‘ Genealogie illustrium in Italia 
familiarum,”’ fol, Amst. 1710, ad cale. 
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number of illuminations, as well as pre- 
servation, the latter volume has greatly 
the advantage over the MS. in the Mu- 
seum, although inferior to it in point of 
historical interest. In the border be- 
neath the miniature of St. Jerome is the 
royal shield of Poland, bearing the white 
eagle, and on each side cherubs support 
a crown over it; a design which is in- 
troduced again on the opposite page, and 
on the upper part of the painting is a 
small tablet, inscribed in golden let- 
ters, “ Salvum fac, domine, Regem 
nostrum Sigismundum.” Beneath this, 
in capital letters also of gold, is written, 
Incrprr Psatrertum S. JERONIMI. 
This first portion of the MS. does not 
contain the entire Psalter, but a series 
of extracts from it, which is closed 
by a prayer at fol. 35. Then follows 
the Letania post psalterium, which ex- 
tends from fol. 37 to fol. 52°, and con- 
cludes with another prayer. The se- 
cond portion commences at fol. 53, and 
consists of Orationes de Passione Do- 
mini, which are continued to fol. 64°, 
inclusive. Among these is inserted, at 


fol. 59, the second large miniature, 
which is of exceeding beauty and in- 


terest, representing the monarch Si- 
gismond I. on his knees before the Sa- 
viour, who is drawn at full length, as if 
just descended from the cross, the 
crown of thorns still on his brow, and 
the drops of blood still pouring from 
his wounds, and offering to the royal 
suppliant bread and wine, the types of 
the Communion. The features of the 
King are admirably painted, and no 
doubt present us with a genuine por- 
trait. He is habited in a scarlet robe, 
trimmed with fur, and over it is a rich 
collar of gold and gems. 

The third portion of the volume em- 
braces fol. 65°—79, and contains the 
Oraciones ante et post Communionem, 
multum devotissime ; prefixed to which is 
the third miniature, of richer execu- 
tion even than the preceding ones, re- 
— the Virgin, with the infant 

esus in her arms, standing on a cres- 
cent, in a graceful yet commanding 
attitude, and surrounded by a halo, 
regarding with benignity the monarch 
Sigismond, who kneels at her feet. 
This painting is in excellent preserva- 
tion, and the figure of the Virgin, in 
its attitude, dishevelled hair, and 
drapery, resembles so much a well 
known etching of Albert Durer, as to 
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induce me to believe that the artist 
— some degree have copied from it. 

The shield of Poland is repeated in 
the border, and in the following page 
another shield is introduced, bearing 
the arms of Lithuania, supported by 
two native soldiers, of very spirited 
design, but, unfortunately, somewhat 
mutilated. 

At the close of this division are in- 
troduced in a later hand various 
prayers, which, as appears by a rubric 
prefixed, were transcribed after Sigis- 
mond’s death, from another volume 
which had belonged to him. These 
extend from fol. 79 to fol. 85°. The 
last portion, which embraces the re- 
mainder of the volume, from fol. 86 to 
fol. 197°, is intitled Cirrus spi- 
RITUALIs, and has an address to Sigis- 
mond prefixed, written in blue letters, 
commencing in the following words: 
“ Serenissimo domino Sigismundo primo, 
Regi Polonie. Qui hunc libellum tibi 
miserim, non oportet queri, Serenis- 
sime Rex. Mittitur enim ab ignoto, ob 
hanc unicam causam, quod precationes 
victorie in eo contente, a quodam de- 
voto heremita, cum commemoracione 
vite et factorum Christi, composite, ad 
te maxime pertinent, et uni tibi inter 
alios Christianos Principes proprie 
conveniunt, cujus ensis non in diffun- 
dendo, sed in defendendo Christiano 
sanguine exercetur,” &c. We have 
here, therefore, the testimony of the 
donor of the volume, that he caused it 
to be executed for the King, and pre- 
sented it to him, without letting his 
name be known, and chiefly with the 
pious object that, through the effi- 
cacy of the prayers contained in it, 
Sigismond might be enabled to triumph 
over his enemies. In the border sur- 
rounding the first page of this address, 
is introduced a coat of arms, Gules, a 
ram passant argent, horned or, which 
is borne by the Franconian families of 
Vogt von Rienech and Tottenheim,* 
and may probably lead to the discovery 
of the donor. After the address follows 
the third miniature, which is intended 
as a frontispiece to the collection of 
ow and litany. On it is drawn a 
arge shield, supported by cherubs, and 
inscribed Curprus SPreiruALis, etc., 





* See Sibmacher, ‘‘ Teutsche Wappen- 
buch,” 4to. 1655, th. i. pl. 103; th. ii. 
pl. 79. 
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with the arms of Poland and Lithu- 
ania in each lower corner, and sentences 
from the Psalms inscribed around. On 
a tablet suspended from the top is the 
‘ invocation, Domine, salvum fac regem 
nostrum Sigismundum, as at the com- 
mencement of the volume. Many of 
the prayers in this and the preceding 
portions of the volume breathe a tone 
of the deepest humility and devotion ; 
and that the royal personage for whom 
they were intended, or his successors, 
have constantly meditated on them, we 
have the strongest proof in the thumb- 
worn leaves, the writing on which, in 
some instances, is now completely obli- 
terated by use. At the end of this 
portion is written in capital letters of 
gold, Laudans invocabo Dominum, et 
ab inimicis meis salvus ero. 1524.--S. 
After this are inserted in the volume, 
as now bound, some later additions on 
paper, extending from fol. 198 to fol. 
219, written in an Italian hand of the 
close of the 16th century. These com- 
mence with a prayer, “ Ad recte obe- 
undum munus regium,” which is fol- 
lowed by other orations and psalms, 
evidently drawn up for the use of one 
of the royal possessors; and these are 
succeeded by a series of prayers to 
Saints, accompanied by drawings, 
among which figure St. Michael, the 
archangel Raphael, St. Christopher, St. 
Roch, St. Sebastian, St. Leonard, and 
St. Anthony. Many of these prayers 
are directed against an epidemic dis- 
order (pestis epidimia), and were com- 
posed probably on some particular 
occasion. 

I now come to the entries relating 
.to the family of Sigismond, which occur 
on the fly-leaves of the manuscript, at 
the beginning and end. They are all 
nearly contemporary with the events 
recorded, and of much value, as af- 
fording fixed dates, on which reliance 
can be placed. Several of these are in 
the handwriting * of Queen Bona, se- 
cond wife of Sigismond I. (daughter of 
Giovanni Galeazzo Sforza, Duke of 
Milan,) who was married in 1518; and 





* Compare the Queen’s signature in 
MS. Cott. Nero, B. 1. fol. 108, to a 
letter congratulating Mary I. of England 
on her marriage, dated 8 July, 1554. In 
the same volume are the autograph signa- 
tures of Sigismond I., Sigismond II. Au- 
gustus, and Sigismond IIT. 
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one of the first entries is a memorandum 
that her annual dowry in the kingdom 
of Poland amounted to about 54,000 
Polish solidi, at the rate of 30 grossi to 
each, and in Lithuania to 36,000 solidi. 
On fol. 3 we read, 


La Ser™* Reina Bona si parte . . de 
Varsovia il p™° giorno di Febru . . . che 
fi: di Sabbato dell’ anno 15[55] et arrivd 
in Bari, nel porto, alli. . . di Maggio del 
medesimo anno. Qu... la sua felicissima 
intrata dentr . Citta di Bari, alli xiii. 
di det . . mese, che ft di Mercordi. 


This entry refers to the period when 
Queen Bona retired from Poland to her 
duchy of Bari, where she remained 
until her death, which took place in 
less than three years afterwards. Two 
other entries relating to this lady, one 
written while she was living, and the 
other after her decease, appear on the 
last fly-leaf of the manuscript. 


Die ii® mésis Februarii, 1494. hora 
13° m’. 30. Vegenolis t+ nata est Ser™= 
Dna Bona Sfortia, Regina Polonie, etc. 
Quam fata felic™® servét, dum fiuvii in 
freta current, convexa polus dum sidera 
pascet. 

Die 19 mésis Novébris, 1557. hora 
quinta noctis Ser™* dna Bona Sfortia Re- 
gina Polonie e vita discesist, in castro Bari, 
ubi stetit usque diem quartt mésis Octobris 
anni sequentis 1558, et ipso die sepulta 
fait .. archiepiscopali, in civitate 
Bari, et illic jacet.... 

It would hence seem that Anderson 
is in error in placing her decease in 
1558, as also is Padre Antonio Bea- 
tillo, in assigning it to the year 1556.{ 
It appears from the last-named writer 
that the Queen’s body was removed in 
1593 from the cathedral to the church 
of St. Nicolas, where a superb monu- 
ment had been erected to her memory 
by her surviving daughter Anna, widow 
of Stephen Bathori, King of Poland 
from 1575 to 1586 ; and in the inscrip- 
tion Queen Bona’s age is stated at 
65 y. 7 m. 10 d., which does not, how- 
ever, agree with the dates entered in 
the manuscript. 

The entries which succeed in point 





+ Probably Vignola, near Modena. 

t Historia di Bari, 4to. Nap. 1637, 
p: 209. A great deal of curious informa- 
tion relative to Bona, the benefits conferred 
by her on the city of Bari, etc. is to be 
found in this work. 
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of time are those which relate to the 
children of Sigismond I. and Bona. 


Die martis, hora quarta noctis statim 
pulsata, 18 Januarii, 1519, Cracovie nata 
est Ilim™*= D*na Ysabella Casimiriensis, ut 
felicissimis auspiciis, et vehementissime 
desideratis. 

Die primo Aug*i 1520, Cracovie, prope 
diem albescenté, pulsata statim septima 
hora noctis precedentis, natus est’ [il™™s 
Princeps D’n’s Sigismundus modernus, 
futurus Rex et heres, cui sidera faveant 
nestorea etatem, imperit felicissimi et 
optabile. 

Die 13° Julii, 1522. hora 4* noctis 
subsequétis pulsata, Cracov’ nata est Ill™* 
D’na Sophia, sub felici et auspicatissimo 
sidere, qua rerum oiim conditor diu servet 
et felicitet ad nestoreos et optatos anos. 

Alli 18 de Octobro 1523 nasci Anna, 
sonate 13 hora. 

Allo primo-de Novembro, 1526, nasci 
Catarina, sonate 4 hore. 


Of these children, the eldest born, 
Isabella Casimir, became the wife of 
John Zapolski, Waiwode of Transyl- 
vania, and afterwards King of Hungary. 
The second, Sigismond Augustus, after 
the death of his father in 1548, was 
elected King of Poland, and died 
without issue in 1572, and with him 
expired the dynasty of the Jagellon 
line. He had three wives, the first and 
third of whom were sisters, both being 
daughters of the Emperor Ferdinand I. 
On fol. 217° are the following memo- 
randa relating to these marriages. 

Adiiii di Maggio, nell’ano 1543,1la Reina 
Elisabeth, figlia di Ré di Romani, ft 
maritata al Ser™? Sigismondo Augusto, Ré 
de Polonia. 

A di... di Luglio, del anno 1553, la 
Reina Caterina, pur figlia del sodetto Ré 
di Romani, fii maritata al sodetto Ré di 
Polonia.* 


Of the remaining children of Sigis- 
mond I. Sophia married Henry, Duke 
of Brunswick, and died in 1575; Anna 
became wife of Stephen Bathori (as 
before mentioned), and died without 
issue, in 1586; and Catharine married 
John III. King of Sweden, by whom 
she had Sigismund III. elected King 

* She was the widow of Francesco 
Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, and died in 
1572. Her sister Elizabeth died in 1545. 
Sigismond had married secondly, in 1549, 
Barba, daughter of George Radzivil, Castel- 
lan of Vilna, but this alliance was blamed, 
as being unequal in point of rank, and:led 
to his mother’s retirement from Poland. 
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of Poland in 1587, after the death of 
Stephen Bathori. 

The last two entries of births are in 
the handwriting of Queen Bona, by 
whom also a long note has been written 
on fol. 220°, but subsequently erased, 
and the following memoranda in refe- 
rence to her mother, Isabella of Ar- 
ragon, daughter of Alphonso II. King 
of Naples. 


Isabella Aragonie, Dux Mediolani, nata 
est Neapoli, die iiii Octobris, que est dies 
Fracisci, hora x* m’ xii. anno M°ccce°lxx®. 

Alli 11 de Febraro, nel anno 1524, e 
morta la Ill™*= S'™ duchessa de Milano, in 
Napoli. 

The only remaining entry in the 
volume worth notice (which is also the 
latest) is the autograph signature of 
“Sigismundus Rex Tertius,” at fol. 
203, which has narrowly escaped the 
knife of the binder; a proof, by the 
way, that the present binding, and 
consequently the mutilation of the 
volume, is subsequent to the period of 
his accession in 1587, and probably of 
his reign, which ceased in 1632. How 
the volume passed from the hands of 
Sigismond the Third’s sons and suc- 
cessors to the Sobieski dynasty does 
not appear; and the remainder of its 
history is to be gathered from a recent 
note at the beginning, by which it ap- 
pears, that in 1838 or 1839 the manu- 
script was procured at Frescati from 
the possessor of the effects of the Car- 
dinal York, and came into the posses- 
sion of the Stuarts, by the marriage of 
the Princess Marie Clementine So- 
bieski in 1719 to Prince James, the 
first Pretender, son of King James II. 
It was presented to the Duke of 
Sussex by the Chevalier Gregoire de 
Berardi, and at the sale of the Duke’s 
MSS. in August 1844, was purchased 
for the British Museum, for the sum 
of 73. 10s. 

Yours, &e. M. 
Mr. Ursan, Leicester, May 7. 

NOTICE has already been taken in 
your review,* and by one of your Cor- 
respondents,f of the want of judgment, 
as well as accuracy, displayed in a re- 
cent historical work, the Memoirs of 
Richard the Third, by Miss Halsted. 

I take up my pen to address you on 





* September 1844, p. 273. 
t+ Oct. p. 377. 
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a subject of very minor importance 
connected with the history of that 
monarch ; and one which applies rather 
to the local annals of this town, and to 
the department of domestic antiquities, 
than to any point of much general 
interest: regretting at the same time 
that I have but little original informa- 
tion to impart. As, however, the re- 
moval of error is a measure not only 
necessary, but often auxiliary, to the 
introduction of truth, I would request 
the attention of your readers to a few 
remarks on what has been termed 
“ King Richard’s Bedstead.” 

Its story, or legend, is an old one; 
but it has been heightened by succes- 
sive writers, and has at last received 
the summit of its romance from the pen 
of Miss Halsted, whose description of 
it I beg in the first place to introduce : 


‘¢ The most ordinary incidents in other 
men’s lives with him seemed fated to be 
alternately the subjects of romance or of 
tragedy. Even the inn where he abode 
during his brief sojourn at Leicester, even 
the very Bed on which he there reposed, 
are not exempt from the tales of horror 
which are associated with the memory of 
this prince. On his departure for Bos- 
worth it appears from the result that he 
must have left many articles of value, 
either too cumbersome to be removed, or 
in themselves ill-suited for a temporary 
encampment, at the house of entertain- 
ment where he had been abiding, and 
which, as being the chief hostelry in 
Leicester, was distinguished by the appel- 
lation of Richard’s badge, ‘the Silvery 
Boar ;’ but, on his defeat and death, and 
the dispersion of his followers, the vic- 
torious army, with the infuriated rage 
which in all ages accompanies any popular 
excitement, compelled the owner of the 
inn to pull down the emblem of the de- 
ceased king, and to substitute the Blue 
for the White Boar. The apartments 
which the king had occupied were pillaged 
and ransacked, and the hangings of the 
richly carved bed on which he had slept 
during his stay in the town were torn off, 
and either carried away as booty with 
other portable articles, or were destroyed 
on the spot. The bedstead, however, 
being large and heavy, and apparently of 
no great value, was suffered to remain un- 
disturbed with the people of the house ; 
thenceforth continuing a piece of standing 
furniture, and passing from tenant to 
tenant with the inn; for King Richard 
and his secretary being both slain, and all 
his confidential friends eaecuted, im- 
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prisoned, or exiled, it could not be known 
that the weight of the bulky wooden frame- 
work left in his sleeping apartment arose 
from its being in reality the military chest 
of the deceased monarch. It was at once 
his coffer and his couch. Many years, 
however, rolled on before this singular fact 
became known, and then it was only ac- 
cidentally discovered, owing to the cir- 
cumstance of a piece of gold dropping on 
the floor when the wife of the proprietor 
was making a bed which had been placed 
upon it. On closer examination a double 
bottom was discovered, the intermediate 
space between which was found to be filled 
with gold coin to a considerable amount. 
The treasure thus marvelously obtained, 
although carefully concealed, helped in 
time to elevate the humble publican, ‘a 
man of low condition,’ to the proud sta- 
tion of chief magistrate of his native town. 
But at his death the vast riches that ac- 
crued to his widow excited the cupidity of 
menials connected with her establishment ; 
and the wilful murder of their mistress, in 
1613, led to the execution of her female 
servant, and of seven men concerned with 
her in the ruthless deed; thus adding 
another tragedy to the many of higher 
import which are inseparabiy connected 
with the recollection of this unhappy 
prince. 

‘The inn itself, rendered so remarka- 
ble as the last abiding-place of the last 
monarch of the Middle Ages, ‘a large, 
handsome, half-timber house, with one 
story projecting over the other,’ remained 
for upwards of three centuries unchanged, 
an interesting relic alike of the architecture 
of its period as of the remarkable epoch 
which it perpetuated. But in the year 
1836, although undecayed, uninjured, and 
defying the ravages of time, this venerable 
fabric was razed to the ground, to the 
regret of all who hold sacred such his- 
torical memorials, and hallow the relics 
which link bygone ages with the present 
time. Its site, with the appellation of an 
adjoining thoroughfare to which it formed 
an angle, und which still retains the name 
of ‘‘ Blue Boar Lane,’’ together with the 
description and delineation of its pic- 
turesque appearance, are now all that con- 
nects King Richard with this interesting 
memorial of his last days at Leicester. 

‘* Not so, however, the Bedstead. That 
appendage tc the inn, although three 
hundred and fifty years have elapsed since 
it was used by the sovereign, is still in ex- 
istance, and in the most perfect state of 
preservation. Richly and curiously carved 
in oak, with fleurs-de-lys profusely scat- 
tered over it, its panels inlaid with black, 
brown, and white woods, the styles con- 
sisting of Saracenic figures in high relief, 
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it proves, from the singularity of its con- 
struction, the true purpose for which it 
was designed, every portion of it but the 
body being fabricated to take to pieces and 
put up at will; so that for travelling it 
speedily became transformed into a huge 
chest, although ingeniously framed for the 
two-fold purpose which led to its preserva- 
tion. 

‘* Through the courtesy of the present 
owner of this valuable relic, the Reverend 
Matthew Babington, the author was per- 
mitted thoroughly to examine it, and was 
farther favoured with many interesting 
particulars connected with its preserva- 
tion and the peculiarity of its construc- 
tion. It seems, that after the murder of 
Mrs. Clarke, in 1613, the bedstead still 
remained at the Blue Boar Inn, and con- 
tinued to do so for the space of 200 years, 
when it came into the possession of a 
person whose rooms being too low to 
admit of its transit, the feet were cut off; 
they were two feet six inches long, and 
each six inches square. It was purchased 
some years after by Mr. Drake, an alder- 
man of Leicester, grandfather to the 
preseat proprietor, and by him held in 
great estimation, and very carefully pre- 
served. Two of the richly carved paneis 
are said to represent the Holy Sepulchre; 
the tester is carved and inlaid with dif- 
ferent coloured woods in various patterns ; 
the posts are very massive in parts, and 
very taper in others, and their construc- 
tion is said to be most ingenious. Modern 
feet have been added; but in all other 
respects this very remarkable piece of 
antique furniture remains in its pristine 
state, excepting that the rich gilding men- 
tioned by Sir Roger Twysden was ‘un- 
fortunately removed by the carelessness of 
the person employed by Mr. Drake to 
cleanse it, after it was purchased by him.”’ 


In reviewing this statement, I must 
first take leave to remark that the fact 
is assumed, unsupported by adequate 
authority, that King Richard had been 
“abiding” at Leicester, whether in 
“the chief hostelry” or elsewhere. He 
had been really abiding for some time 
in the castle of Nottingham, and it was 
there or at Lutterworth that his army 
was to muster.* From Nottingham, 
as all authorities agree, he marched to 

* Baker, in his Chronicle, states that 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earls of 
Northumberland and Surrey, with Sir 
Thomas Brackenbury, Lieutenant of the 
Tower, were ordered to bring their forces 
to the King at Lutterworth ; Grafton, that 
the Duke of Norfolk was ordered to come 
to Nottingham. 
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Leicester on hearing of the near ap- 
proach of the Earl of Richmond. 

The account of the movements of 
the King’s army which Miss Halsted 
has herself adopted, makes him any- 
thing but stationary at Leicester. She 
states that Richard left Nottingham on 
the 16th of August, and entered Lei- 
cester at sunset; that, because the 
castle of Leicester had become ruinous, 
he “took up his abode at the chief 
hostelry of the town ;” that on the 17th 
he marched to Hinckley, and fixed his 
camp at the village of Elmsthorpe; 
and on the 18th removed to some 
rising ground at Stableton. [Stapel- 
ton]. We are next told that “the 
19th and 20th appear to have been 
passed by all parties in collecting their 
utmost strength, in watching the move- 
ments of their opponents, and placing 
their camps as desirably as cireum- 
stances admitted.” 

But, after all this, in the next page, 
Richard is still at Leicester : “ although 
he had sent away his army,.... he 
appears to have made Leicester his 
head-quarters.” 

The style of this authoress is best 
expressed by the term “ dove-tailing ;” 
her plan is to form a sort of “ harmony” 
of all previous writers, both ancient 
and modern; and, as was justly re- 
marked by your reviewer, the latter 
appear to be of equal authority to her 
with the former. 

This modus operandi is combined in 
Miss Halsted with that love of profuse 
ornament which appears generally 
characteristic of female historians. 
Every incident must be romantic or 
melodramatic, and, like the romance 
or melodrama, accompanied by pa- 
geantry. King Richard leaves Not- 
tingham “gorgeously attired in the 
splendid armour for which the age 
was remarkable,” and “riding upon a 
milk-white charger,” and the march of 
the army along the road “ was so im- 
posingly arranged” that it covered the 
road for three miles. On his departure 
from Leicester, he rode out of the 
town “in the same royal state in which 
he had made his entry, with his royal 
crown upon his helmet, and borne on 
a noble war-steed, whose costly trap- 
pings accorded with the rich suit of 
polished steel armour worn by its ac- 
complished rider fourteen years before 
at the battle of Tewkesbury.” (!) 
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All this absurdity is from no higher 
authority than Hutton’s “ History of 
Bosworth Field,” published in 1788, 
and the same writer is followed in the 
narrative of the King’s movements. 

Hutton states that the King “ would 
have marched on Monday, August 15, 
but that day being the Assumption of 
our Lady, he deferred it to the 16th.” 
Miss Halsted says, “it was the eve of 
the Assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
and the superstition of the age rendered 
Richard averse to marching on that 
day ;” an expression at least ambiguous, 
if not incorrect. The assertion is 
founded on a passage in a letter of the 
Duke of Norfolk in the Paston Letters, 
“that the King would set forth as upon 
Monday, [Aug. 15,] but only for our 
Lady day, but for certain he goeth as 
upon Tuesday.” That letter may prove 
the King’s intention ; but, as it was 
written so far off as Suffolk or Norfolk, 
it cannot be received as proof of the 
course subsequently taken. 

For the next stage Hutton only says 
that the King “ probably” arrived at 
Leicester the same day. Miss Halsted 
converts the probability into history. 

Hutton afterwards states that Ri- 
chard marched out of Leicester on the 
17th, and arrived that night at Elms- 
thorpe ; and that on the 18th he turned 
towards the right, to Stableton, and 
pitched his camp on “ the Bradshaws.” 
As it was not Hutton’s practice to 
append any authorities, it may be pre- 
sumed that these movements were 
imagined to suit the claims of certain 
localities, to which some vague tradi- 
tions were attached. 

But I only find two contemporary 
accounts of Richard’s march from Not- 
tingham to Bosworth Field, one of 
which mentions his entrance into the 
town of Leicester, and the other his 
departure from it ; the former of which 
is deficient in any date, but the latter 
has a very precise one. 

The former is that of Polydore Ver- 
gil, who says, that the King’s army 
came into Leicester a little before the 
sun set, about the same time that Hen- 
ry removed from Lichfield to Tam- 
worth. ‘This account is that which 
was copied in Hall’s Chronicle, and 
so in Holinshed, Stowe, and Speed. 
Whether Richard had been only one 
day in marching from Nottingham, or 
on what day he entered Leicester, is 
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not stated ; but from the other account 
to which I have alluded, and which is 
that of a monk of Croyland, I should 
conclude that it was only two days 
before the battle, viz. on Saturday, 
August 20, that he came to Leicester. 

The Croyland historian relates that, 
on account of the rapid approach of 
the enemy, it was judged necessary 
that the royal army, though not en- 
tirely assembled, should move forward 
from Nottingham to Leicester. Then, 
after stating that a very large army 
was congregated at Leicester, the writer 
immediately proceeds to describe the 
King’s departure out of that town on 
the Sunday, adding that he encamped at 
eight miles distance,* and that the bat- 
tle was commenced at a very early 
hour on the following morning : 


festinantibusque inimicis, ac 
dirigentibus vias suas nocti et die recté in 
faciem Regis, opus erat omnem exercitum, 
licct nondum integré congregatum, & Not- 
tinghamia dimittere, venireque ad Leices- 
triam. Ibique compertus est numerus ho- 
pugnatorum parte Regis, major quam an- 
tea visus est unquam in Anglia pro una 
parte. 

‘* Die autem dominico ante festum Bar- 
tholomei apostoli, Rex maxima pompa, 
diadema portans in capite, cum duce Nor- 
folchie Johanne de Howard, ac Henrico 
Percy comite Northumbrie, czterisque 
magnificis dominis, militibus, et armige- 
ris, populariumque multitudine infinita, 
opidum Leicestrense egressus, satis per 
intercursores edoctus ubi hostes sequenti 
nocte de verisimili manere volebant, juxta 
abbathiam de Mirivall castrametatus est.’’ 


Instead, therefore, of King Richard 
“ abiding” at Leicester, for some time 
previous to his last struggle for the 
crown, we find that he merely passed 
through it with his army, making as 
oot a shdw of his strength as possible. 
zeicester, I conceive, having always 
been an appanage of the house of 
Lancaster, could not have been po- 
litically well-affected to Richard and 





* He adds, ‘‘ near Merevale Abbey,’’ 
but, as it was customary with monastic 
writers to adopt that mode of pointing out 
the situation of places—by naming some 
neighbouring house of religion, we can 
only ascribe his mention cf Merevale to a 
compliance with that practise ; for Mere- 
vale was beyond Atherstone, and more 
than twice the distance of Bosworth Field 
from Leicester. 
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his house. This would be a reason 
for his being accompanied there with 
all his forces, and for his not making 
it a place of long sojourn. 

As affecting the subject proposed 
for discussion, the question for con- 
sideration now is, whether King Ri- 
chard slept in Leicester on the night 
of Saturday the 20th of August, 1485. 
And thus we come to the traditional 
story from which all other statements 
respecting his lodging in Leicester are 
derived. It appears to have been first 
committed to paper by Sir Roger 
Twysden in the reign of Charles the 
First, in the following terms : 


‘““When king Richard I1I. marched 
into Leicestershire against Henry earl of 
Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. he lay 
at the Blue Boar Inn, in the town of 
Leicester, where was left a large wooden 
‘bedstead, gilded in some places, which 
after his defeat and death in the battle of 
Bosworth, was left, either through haste, 
or as a thing of little value, (the bedding 
Deing all taken from it) to the people of 
the house: thenceforward this old bed- 
stead, which was boarded at the bottom 
(as the manner was in those days), be- 
came a piece of standing furniture, and 
passed from tenant to tenant with the inn. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth this 
house was kept by one Mr. Clark, who 
put a bed on this bedstead ; which his 
wife going to make hastily, and jumbling 
the bedstead, a piece of gold dropped out. 
‘This excited the woman’s curiosity ; she 
narrowly examined this antiquated piece of 
furniture, and, finding it had a double 
bottom, took off the uppermost with a 
chisel, upon which she discovered the 
space between them filled with gold, part 
of it coined by Richard III. and the rest 
of it in earlier times. Mr. Clark (her 
husband) concealed this piece of good 
fortune, though by degrees the effects of 
it made it known, for he became rich 
from a low condition, and, in the space of 
a few years mayor of the town, and then 
the story of the bedstead came to be 
rumoured by the servants. At his death, 
he left his estate to his wife, who still 
continued to keep the inn, though she 
was known to be very rich, which put 
some wicked persons upon engaging the 
maid servant to assist in robbing her. 
These folks, to the number of seven, 
lodged in the house, plundered it, and 
carried off some horse-loads of valuable 
things, and yet left a considerable quantity 
of valuables scattered about the floor. As 
for Mrs. Clark herself, who was very fat, 
she endeavoured to cry out for help, upon 
which her maid thrust her fingers down 

4 
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her throat and choaked her; for which 
fact she was burnt, and the seven men 
who were her accomplices were hanged at 
Leicester, some time in the year 1613.*” 


That King Richard slept on the 
night of August 20 in the castle of 
Leicester I shall not attempt to affirm, 
because I never can perceive any use 
in conjectural statements ; but that 
the castle was not, as Miss Halsted 
states, “too ruinous for occupation at 
this momentous period,” may be in- 
ferred from these two facts: 1, that 
Edward the Fourth dated certain let- 
ters patent “at his castle of Leicester, 
June 2, 1464 ;"F and, 2, that Leland,{ 
in the reign of Henry VIII. found 
“lodgings” remaining there. Adjoin- 
ing to the castle was another walled 
inclosure called the Newarke (new- 
work), the principal feature within 
which was a magnificent collegiate 
church, the burial place of the house 
of Lancaster. To this spot the body 
of the slain monarch was brought from 
the field of battle. 


‘They brought King Richard thither 
{to Leicester} that night, as naked as ever 
he was born, and in the Newwarke was he 
laid, that many a man might see.’’ (MS. 
Harl. 542, f. 34.) 


The body was exposed, no doubt, in 
the church of the Newark, as that of 
Henry the Sixth had been in St. 
Paul’s at London; but Miss Halsted § 
is so unfortunate as to suppose that it 
“was lodged at a fortified tower, en- 
titled Newark, one of the chief en- 
trances of the town ;” an explanation 
derived, it may be presumed, from 
some print of the gateway now stand- 
ing, (called by a modern name the 
Magazine,) but which was never an 
entrance to the town, but the principal 
entrance to the Newark, itself an area 
of four acres. 

Another amusing instance how Miss 
Halsted is determined to combine every 
existing story whether right or wrong, 
and to incorporate into her narrative 
errors as na as facts, is her statement 
that King Richard’s body was begged 
by the nuns of Leicester, and buried 





* Nichols’s History of Leicestershire, 
i. 380. Whence this narrative of Sir Roger 
Twysden was derived is not stated. 

t+ Nichols’s Leic. I. 374. 

¢ Itin. I. fol. 16. 

§ Vol. II. p. 471. 
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in their chapel there; for which she 
cites “ the county historian,” Nichols’s 
Leicestershire, vol. I. p. 298. There 
it is true the word “nuns” occurs, but 
in a quotation, and immediately cor- 
rected in the very same line. In fact 
the writer with whom it originated, 
namely Wren, in his Parentalia, does 
not absolutely say nuns, but (in un- 
certainty) nuns or friars, and the 
passage thus stands in Mr. Nichols's 
work :— 

“ The wicked and tyrannical prince King 
Richard III. being siain at Bosworth, his 
body was begged by the nuns [friers] at 
Leicester (aliter Grey friers), and buried 
in their chapel there.” 

It so- happens that there were no 
nuns in Leicester. 

Wren goes on to say that in the 

ear 1612 he saw in Alderman Robert 

eyrick’s garden in Leicester, a hand- 
some stone pillar, three feet high, 
bearing this inscription, “ Here lies 
the body of Richard III. some time 
King of England.” The supposed spot 
of the king’s burial, being the “ chapel” 
or church of the Grey Friars, then 
formed part of the alderman’s garden. 
This circumstance, it may be remarked, 
related on respectable testimony, is 
sufficient to throw great doubt upon 
another story,* though a contemporary 
one, that the usurper’s coffin was con- 
verted into a horse-trough. 

The house in the High Street of 
Leicester, which recently went by the 
name of the Blue Boar, whether so old 
as the reign of Richard III. or not, 
was a fine relic of ancient timber 
building ; but when King Richard 

assed through the town it probably 

ad many equals. Leland says, “ The 
hole toune of Leircester at this tyme is 
buildid of tymbre, and so is Soa 
borow after the same rate.” 

Besides the two views of this build- 
ing in Nichols’s Leicestershire, (the 
second derived from Throsby,) there 
are others in the Antiquarian Cabinet, 
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* ——‘ The stone chest wherein his 
corpse lay is now made a drinking-trough 
for horses, at a common inn in Leicester.” 
Baker’s Chronicle. In Carte’s time, about 
1720, a portion (only ) of such a trough 
remained, at the White Horse Inn; and 
it appears as if some ancient stone coffin 
had been really degraded to that pur- 
pose, and the vulgar chose to call it King 

ichard’s. ; 
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1811, also a large lithographic print b 
Mr. Flower of this came ma a oad 
copy of the same, accompanied by an 
interior view of the principal room, in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for July 
1837. At the latter date the house 
had been recently taken down. It is 
also shown in a vignette of Knight's 
“ Pictorial Shakspere.” 

To accommodate the presumed con- 
nection of “ The Blue Boar” with 
Richard III. it has been stated that 
the sign must have been the White 
Boar (his cognizance) in his time, and 
afterwards changed to the Blue. It is 
rather an impediment to the reception 
of this story, that the sign was once 
not a Boar at all, but the Blue Bell !f 

A list of the streets of Leicester in 
the reign of Richard II. happens to 
be preserved, and the adjoining lane 
was then not Blue Boar Lane, but the 
Mayres-hall Lane.{ 

With respect to the innkeeper, Clark, 
who is said to have become suddenl 
rich by finding King Richard's gol 
it appears that there were two if not 
three of that name, who were mayors 
of Leicester during the reign of Eliza- 
beth. Jacob (or James) in 11 Eliz. 
Thomas in 25 Eliz. and James, “the 
second time,” in 27 Eliz. The widow 
murdered in 1613 might pay 
(though not probably) have been wife 
of the latter James, mayor in 1585; 
but it is scarcely likely that her hus- 
band was the mayor sixteen years 
before that, or forty-four years before 
1613. In 1587 Mr. James Clark was 
chosen one of the two assessors of 
victuals, “ for that he is a butcher and 
an innkeeper.”|| This appears to coin- 
cide with Sir Roger Twysden’s story. 

So far, so well. No doubt tradition 
was right that there had been an inn- 
keeper named Clark, who had grown 
rich, and there is no reason to object 
to the fact of the murder of the widow, 
to which a precise date is assigned. 
But, admitting this, and most of the 
other particulars of the story, even that 
the riches of Clark were derived from 
the gold accidentally found in a bed, 
and that such gold was of the coinage 





+ Nichols’s Leic. I. 380, note. 
t Nichols, I. 380, 532. 
§ Nichols’s Leicestersh. I. 398, 403, 


404. 
\| Ibid. p. 404. 
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of Richard III. and his predecessors, 
thati t was even his treasure-chest and 
his bedstead,—the story of Sir Roger 
— there stops short. He says 
nothing of “this antiquated piece of 
furniture ” being still preserved, either 
at the Blue Boar or elsewhere. 

It was reserved to Mr. Alderman 
Drake, who was mayor of Leicester in 
1773, and somewhat, we may presume, 
of a virtuoso, to make the discovery. 
The bedstead which is now preserved 
at Rothley Temple, and is called King 
Richard’s Bedstead, “before it came 
into the hands of Mr. Aldérman Drake, 
had been many years in the Redcross 
street, where it had been cut to make 
it fit for a low room.” So says Mr. 
Throsby, who first published this dis- 
covery in his “ History and Antiquities 
of Leicester,” and he then adds, * It is 
not probable that the King would c: 
such a bed about with him; but it 
seems more likely that he was put on 
the -best bed in the house; and that 
the money was secreted, in some con- 
venient and obscure part of the bed- 
stead, till his return after the battle, 
or, in the hurry of the preparation 


next morning, it might be forgotten.” 

Now we have arrived at the truth. 
The aldermanic virtuoso found the 
bedstead in KRedcross Street, and 
merely imagined its connection with 
the old timber-house called the Blue 


Boar. Hutton’s assertion that it 

“continued there 200 years after he 

ag left the place,” is mere 
ction. 

The process, therefore, of naming 
“King Richard’s bedstead” was ac- 
cording to the approved rule with 
virtuosi and curiosity-mongers. The 
alderman bought a bedstead; then 
looked for some historical anecdote to 
which to attach it; and afterwards pro- 
ceeded to amend the anecdote, in order 
to suit the relic. It is no longer the 
King’s travelling bedstead, but the 
best bedstead of the inn before his 
arrival. With a romantic historian 
like Miss Halsted, it becomes every- 
thing in turn, the very best bed of the 
= best “hostelry,” the most rich 
and curious work of art, and the most 
ingenious piece of mechanism. 

ut the only true test in questions 
of this kind is to be derived from com- 
parison with other examples. From 
the perfection to which nological 
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knowledge has arrived in architecture, 
ancient buildings can generally be ap» 
propriated with confidence to within a 
period of fifty years; and we 
without doubt of the zra of churches, 
castles, or monuments, which, a cen* 
tury ago, were in the utmost chrono- 
logical confusion, because those who 
then ventured to judge of them 
founded their conclusions upon some 
vague tradition, or misapplied historical 
statements, rather than the inherent 
evidence of style. 

With a little research we may re- 
strain other matters as well as archi- 
tecture within the like chronological 
limits, and Mr. Shaw's “ Specimens of 
Ancient Furniture,” though not a very 
large collection, is one quite sufficient 
to test the Rothley bedstead. 

In the first place let the beds of the 
15th century in Plate XX XV. be ex- 
amined. They have not four posts, 
and are not at all like the Rothley 
bedstead. 

Plate XXXVI. represents a four- 

sted bed of the time of Henry VIIL, 
but its carvings resemble Gothic 
tracery, and we still find no resem- 
blance. 

Plate XXXVII. represents “ The 
Great Bed of Ware” in Hertford- 
shire,* mentioned by Sir Toby Belch 
in Shakspere’s Twelfth Night. And 
now we arrive at several features which 
are identical with the bedstead at 
Rothley; and the reader may at once 
compare it, as figured in the works of 
Throsby and Nichols. The dorser has 
the same demi-savages or termini, de- 
scribed by Miss Halsted as “ styles con- 
sisting of Saracenic figures in high re- 
lief,” and between them are the same 
“richly-carved panels,” said torepresent 
the Holy Sepulchre, or any other temple 
eg please. There are no fleurs de 
ys; but what is very remarkable, 
considering what Miss Halsted has 
said on that point, accompanied b 
half a page of note, with which 
have not troubled you, neither has the 
Rothley bed any fleurs de lys (apparent 
in the print of it). Further, the fashion 
of the posts, swelling into bulbs, “ very 
massive in parts, and very taper in 





* Another view of the Bed of Ware may 
be seen in Clutterbuck’s History of Hert- 
fordshire, vol. iii. p. 285. 
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others, is also to be seen in both beds. 
The Bed of Ware is pronounced by Sir 
Samuel R. Meyrick, the author of the 
letterpress of Mr. Shaw's work, to be 
“ a fine specimen of a bedstead of Queen 
Elizabeth.” 

Again, let the reader refer to Plate 
XXXIV. of the same volume, and he 
will find a Napkin-Press, at Goodrich 
Court, standing on four legs of the 
same fashion as the Bedstead at Roth- 
ley, and one of its mouldings much re- 
sembling its cornice. This again, we 
are told, “ may be assigned to the latter 
part of Queen Elizabeth's reign.” 

There is also shown, in Plate X XVI. 
an Oak Cabinet at Conishead Priory, 
Lancashire, which has posts or balusters 
of the same bulbous design, and “ this 
article of furniture is undoubtedly of 
the time of Elizabeth.” 

Still more, Plate XX. represents a 
table standing on four such legs, at 
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Leeds Castle, Kent, and of that we are 
told that its “ archi ornaments 
of the Grecian style, intermingled with 
foliage, are distinguising marks of the 
Elizabethan style.” 

The testimony, therefore, is con- 
clusive, that the bedstead formerly be- 
longing to Mr. Alderman Drake, and 
now to Mr. Babington, could not have 
been King Richard’s, because it was 
not made until the <— of Elizabeth. 
Nor is it very likely to have been ever in 
the Blue Boar inn. No doubt its earl 

ssessors were people of wealth, mm | 
if it was not brought into Leicester 
from some of the country mansions in 
its vicinity, it may have yielded repose 
to the weary limbs of some of the most 
eminent mayors of the town, or it may 
even have belonged to the furniture of 
“the Lord’s Place,” which was a winter 
residence of the Earls of Huntingdon. 

Yours, &c. N, 





NOTES ON BATTLE FIELDS. (No. III.) 


SOME ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE BATTLE FIELD OF STRATTON, AND THE TOMB 


OF SIR BEVIL GRANVILLE, AT KILKHAMPTON, CORNWALL. 


“In this manner the fight begun; the King’s forces pressed with their utmost vigour those 
four ways up the hill, and the enemies as obstinately defending their ground.”—CLARENDON. 


Mr. Urnan, 

THE following account of a battle- 
field in Cornwall, distinguished in the 
civil wars of the 17th century, has been 
forwarded for my acceptance by the 
lady whose named is subscribed. I do 
not hesitate to request you to place it 
under the general head which I have 
adopted for similar communications. 

Yours, &c. ‘ . 

During a short stay at Bude on the 
north coast of Cornwall, Mr. B. and I 
determined on a visit to that spot in 
the neighbourhood of Stratton where 
the Royalists obtained so decisive a 
victory over the Parliamentarians in 
the time of Charles the First. Ac- 
cordingly we set out, and in age | 
al observed, soon after we le 
Bude, a great concourse of people fol- 
lowing a funeral to Stratton church, 
where we proposed, in the first instance, 
to attend the afternoon service. 

As we drew near the town, the road 
being cut between two high banks 
(leading over the summit of a hill), the 
view of Stratton, backed by lofty 
wooded heights and picturesque and 





precipitous declivities, burst upon us 
with the most beautiful effect. The 
streets are narrow and steep, and in 
a winding manner run up and down 
hill, the church standing on a lofty 
site in the midst. Though none of the 
houses are remarkable for architectural 
beauty, and some are modernized in 
the windows, yet they are all so old 
that every one of them must have been 
in existence long before the period of 
the celebrated battle. I observed a 
few shops, with open fronts, and short 
se rude columns, as in the 
olden time, when the master or his 
apprentice with a “ What do ye lack ?” 
invited the passers-by to purchase their 
goodsand wares. One house in Stratton 
must formerly have been of some pre- 
tensions, possibly once the town hall, 
as in front may still be seen some Co- 
rinthian pillars or pilasters, carved in 
wood aan much decayed, the rest of 
the front being filled with plaster. 
These pillars, however, were not older 
than the time of Charles the Second. 
The ancient church, with its noble 
tower and boldly crocketed pinnacles, 
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its. elevated position, the streets so 
singular about it, the surrounding 
woods and precipitous hills, with the 
aad stream that runs through a 
rudely formed bridge at the lower part 
of the town, altogether formed a scene 
lively and beautiful, affording a perfect 
specimen of an old English country 
town, where there is nothing to re- 
mind one of modern times. 

In one of the streets leading up hill 
towards the church, there stands a 
large old house (whitewashed, like all 
the dwellings in Stratton,) known by 
the name of The Tree Inn; affixed 
on the walls of which, facing the street, 
and high above the head, appears a 
small square piece of black marble, 
surrounded by a kind of frame of the 
same material, not unlike a monumental 
tablet; in this is cut an inscription, 
the letters of which are painted white ; 
and the inscription itself is, in parts, 
contracted, so as to come within the 
square of the marble. The following 
is an exact copy. 

“in this place y® army of y® 
Rebells under y® command 

of y* Earl of Stamford received a 
signall overth'w 

by y® Valor of S* Bevill 
Granville and y® Cornish 

army on Tuesday y* 

16" of May 1643.”’ 

Much as I admire and revere Sir 
Bevil Granville, (for that it seems is 
the true way to spell his name,) and 
bravely as he fought in this battle, I 
was not a little amused at seeing the 
above inscription ascribe to his valour, 
and that of the Cornish army alone, 
(for none else are named,) the victory 
over the Earl of Stamford at Stratton 
Heights; whereas the principal in 
command in that noted engagement 
was the gallant Sir Ralph Hopton, 
and the Devonshire men were quite as 
numerous in their several divisions 
and as brave as the Cornish. The 
officers and leaders were likewise of as 
great rank and note, and evinced as 
much determination and spirit, as Sir 
Bevil Granville himself on that oc- 
casion. But this piece of partiality is 
very easily accounted for by a slight 
degree of common observation; for, 
as the costly monument to Sir Bevil 
Granville in Kilkhampton church is 
cut in black marble, with the letters 
painted white, and is exactly in the 
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same style of character, spelling, and 
composition, as the above inscription, 
and was erected to the memory of Sir 
Bevil eighty years after his iuath, by his 
grandson, Lord Lansdowne, treasurer 
to Queen Anne, there cannot be @ 
doubt that the good people of Stratton 
are indebted to his hes ship’s zeal for 
the honour of his grandfather for this 
tablet also. 

It may likewise be observed, that, as 
Sir Bevil’s estate of Stowe was in Corn- 
wall, the Cornish men alone being 
mentioned in conjunction with his name 
as victors, was a compliment not a 
to be other than acceptable in a Cornis 
town, where, if his lordship ever read 
it himself, such truth-telling works as 
Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, 
which gives a most animated account 
of the battle, and the many heroes of 
Stratton Heights, under the command 
of Sir Ralph Hopton, was not very- 
likely to find its way. 

Certainly, there are many proofs 
besides Clarendon to. show it was not 
the Cornish alone who gained the day. 
Sir Nicholas Slanning was there with 
his troop—I am, myself, in possession 
of his muster roll, with his own hand 
and seal prefixed to the same, and can 
vouch for it that every one of his men 
were from the hundred of Tavistock.* 

We proceeded to Stratton church, 
and learnt there was no second service 
till the evening; the doors, however, 
were open, and the bell was tolling, 
expecting the funeral we had over- 
taken, followed by so many persons, on 
the road. The outside of the church had 
nothing striking about it but the tower. 
I soon perceived that the windows had 
once suffered severely, as all sorts and 
kinds of patching were employed to 


* It is not a little singular that, since 
I wrote the above, I have beea informed 
by that excellent author, antiquary, and 
most amiable man, the Rev. F. V. J. 
Arnnde!l, of Landulph, Corowall, that the 
tablet I have just described as fixed into 
the wall of the Tree Inn, origina'ly be- 
longed to one of the sides of a monument 
erected on Stration heights, (very likely 
by the Lord Lansdowne abovenamed,) in 
memory of Sir Bevil Grenville. Several 
years ago, when Mr. Arundel! was a boy, 
the monument having been neglected was 
taken down, and the tablet in question 
fixed where we saw it in Stratton town, 
and where it is so entirely out of place. 
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supply the place of the original glass 
and leadwork; a few bits of painted 
glass alone remained. As to the ins 
terior, it exhibited not merely a super- 
abundance of whitewash, but wretch- 
edly formed pews patched on to the 
pos 6 of once open and beautifully 
carved oak seats, with every possible 
deformity and injury that two centuries 
at least of successive churchwardens, 
at war with common sense and good 
taste, had contrived to effect in rivalry 
of each other. To add to the disgust 
we felt at the sight of these things, the 
church attendant who was waiting for 
the funeral, with a white silk hat-band 
round his hat, came up to us in a state 
of drunkenness! on a Sunday too, and 
whilst expecting to be summoned to 
the solemn service of the dead! This 
so much annoyed my companion, that 
I did not look about the church so 
attentively as I could have wished ; 
but, among other barbarities, I noticed 
a fine effigy of a Knight Templar, which, 
(notwithstanding it was buried in 
whitewash,) as he lay cross-legged, 
with his hand on the haft of his sword, 
as if about to draw it, struck us as 
very characteristic and spirited.* This 
vigorous example of gothic sculpture 
was seen in the sill of a window, 
whither the effigy had been removed 
from its original station on a tomb 
under an archway in the side of the 
wall. The form of the archway can 
alone be traced by the cracks in the 
whitewash and plaster with which it 
has been filled up. 

A fine altar-tomb in the chancel, 
temp. Henry the Seventh, of Sir John 
Arundell and his two wives, the figures 
represented on an inlaid brass, was so 
blocked up with pews on either side 
that we could not get at it so as to 
read anything more of the inserip- 
tion than the name, and that but 
imperfectly in the last word. The 
‘ drunken official told us some story of 
the Templar that I could not make out ; 
first his name, which he so pronounced 
that we could neither of us understand 
him; he said, the Knight had left 
“thousands to the poor”—* thousands 
to the poor,” and that “ they were all 





* Probably one of the fami'y of Whit- 
minster, the ancient possessors of Stratton 


and Binomy. Gilbert’s Cornwall, vol. iv. 


p. 16. 
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robbed of it by roguery, nothing’ but 
roguery ;” “ all. the | land he had in 
the world he left to the poor.” The 
Templar’s house had stood near Strat- 
ton; the moat by which it had been 
surrounded still remained. He (the 
official) had served his apprenticeship 
there. Such was his rambling in- 
coherent account of himself and the 
mailed Knight. 

On coming out of the church door, 
we observed on the ground under the 
porch two long common granite slabs, 
with a rough surface, in regular lines. 
At first we thought the stones must 
have been roughed (if you will allow 
the word), to prevent slipping; but, 
on again observing them more closely, 
we fancied they were inscribed, and 
the attendant told us that they were 
letters in lines, which at any time pre- 
vious to rain were perfectly legible. 
He then led us to an altar-tomb in the 
church-yard, which was about the 
same date, but not being so worn was 
still plain enough in raised letters to 
allow us to make out the commence- 
ment of an inscription, though we had 
not time to decypher the whole; the 
words we could read were “ Nicholas 
Westlake.”f Ido not think the altar- 
tomb described was older than the 
reign of Elizabeth, if so old. 

‘he funeral, whilst we were look- 
ing at it, entered the church-yard ; 
all the mourners were singing a 
hymn: there was a great concourse 
ot people, and we found the deceased 
had been a young girl, of Stratton, 
who had aceidentally been killed 
at Bude. We left the churchyard 
to visit Stratton Heights: that 
scene where loyalty triumphed, though, 
alas! but for a short season, and 
where Death had so large a prey. 
A physician lives on the spot, Dr. 
Kingdon, and some three or four years 
ago built for himself a house on the 
side of the hill, or of the heights as 
they are called, where the great battle 
was fought. Strange to say, it is now 
called Stamford Hil, thus naming it 
after the defeated rebel general, and 
not after the victor.{ It seems almost 





+ The Westlakes were an ancient family 
seated at Elmsworthy. 

} As Stratton evidently denotes a town 
on a Roman way, may not Stamford be 
named from the same circumstance ? 
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as if some feeling of jealousy on the 
part of the Cornish men had occasioned 
this misnomer, so that, rather than call 
it Hopton Hill, (Sir Ralph Hopton, the 
leader of the Cavaliers, being a Devon- 
shire man,) they called it Stamford 
Hill, after that Earl, who was one of 
the few of the nobility that took part 
with the Parliament, and was here 
so signally defeated. 

Leaving the town of Stratton, we 
continued our course up a winding 
way, gradually ascending by an ex- 

ent road of modern date the famous 
heights of Stratton. Clarendon’s ac- 
count of the battle is very fine, perhaps 
the most graphic and animating scene 
of a similar nature in all his admir- 
able but prolix work.* It was a 
magnificent battle, and most gallantly 
won. The rebels (fourteen ‘hundred 
horse, and five thousand foot) were 
encamped on the heights above Strat- 
ton, when the Royalists, on the morn- 
ing of the 16th of May, 1643, having 
had no rest on the previous night, and 
only a biscuit a man the day before 
for food, being in all only two thou- 
sand four hundred foot, determined to 


storm the rebels in their very camp! 
The latter, never dreaming of such 
daring, held the Cavaliers in contempt, 
and purposed to pounce down upon 
them and take them at advantage the 
next day; but the Royalists, with a 
devotion to God and their King that 


covers their memory with immortal 
honour, and makes the breast glow as 
we read the account of their daring, 
determined to ascend the heights in 
four different quarters at once, and 
attack the rebels in their stronghold 
simultaneously. Sir Ralph Hopton 
undertook to assault the camp on the 
south side; Sir Nicholas Slanning and 
Colonel Trevannion were to ascend the 
north; Sir John Berkeley and Sir 
Bevil Granville were to mount another 
side ; and the fourth was to be ascended 
by Colonel Thomas Basset and Colonel 

illiam Godolphin.t Sir Hugh Piper 
and several others of our western heroes 
served also in the ranks or commanded 
their companies. The achievement 
was at once gallant and decisive; the 





* Hist. of the Rebellion, vol. ii. p. 269. 

+ Sir Beville Granville was unhorsed in 
the charge, but was succoured by sir John 
Berkeley and his musketry. 
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Royalists with almost unexampled 
co triumphed over a force so 
superior, slew many, and took a multi- 
tude of prisoners; among the rest 
General James Chudleigh, (one of the 
principal characters I have introduced 
in my romance, “Courtenay of Wal- 
reddon,”) upon whom (in order to 
screen his own cowardice, for he had 
fled early in the engagement,) the Earl 
of Stamford endeavoured to turn the 
blame of the defeat, on telling his tale 
to the Parliament. This falsehood, 
with the cruel manner in which he was 
left without so much as an offer of 
exchange in the hands of the Royalists, 
their kindness to him, and a sense of 
his previous injustice to his royal 
master, altogether so wrought on him, 
that he returned to the service of the 
King, in whose cause he afterwards 
fell at the siege of Dartmouth by the 
rebels.—To resume, after this short 
digression. 

After the victory of Stratton Heights, 
Sir Ralph Hopton returned a olen 
thanksgiving on the spot to Almighty 
God that it was achieved in so wonder- 
ful a manner and so contrary to all 
human expectation. Whoever sees the 
spot will conceive the interest and the 
solemnity of such a service, at such 
a time, and in such a place. To de- 
scribe the view from Stratton Heights 
would be difficult; it is a perfect 

anorama, and one of the very finest 

have ever seen: the eye commands 
in the direction of the ocean, as far as it 
can extend its ken, the long line of the 
iron-bound and magnificent coast of 
Cornwall—the sea, nm shore, and the 
intervening country; in the nearer 
portions of the view arise Stratton 
church, town, and the picturesque hills 
and wooded landscape, far extending 
in the distance; whilst immediately 
below the heights on which the battle 
was fought lies the most beautiful home 
valley, with all its accompaniments of 
cottages, farms, stream, and wood, that 
I have yet seen in Cornwall. There 
is an indescribable charm in the whole 
scene as viewed from this spot, and 
the effect was rendered even sublime 
by a most glorious sunset at the hour 
wewere there. The clouds and distant 
heights were of the richest blues and 
purples, the sea like molten gold. I 
cannot describe the feelings of interest 
with which we paced these heights ; one 
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long, raised, oval-shaped mound of 


with a still more elevated rise 
at the north end, points out to the 
stranger the burial-place of the slain.* 
Having seen Stratton Heights, we 
determined on the Monday, in our road 
to Clovelly, to visit the ground (for the 
house itself has long been destroyed) 
where stood Stowe, the once noble and 
celebrated mansion of Sir Bevil Gran- 
ville; we wished also to visit Kilk- 
hampton church, where the great and 
good Sir Bevil lies interred. 
We had a very pleasant drive for 
about seven miles to Kilkhampton. 
The village consists of one wide 
street of poor old cottages; the church 
is surrounded by trees, but it did not 
strike us externally, till we passed 
within the porch (which is of a later 
age than the original building), when 
we beheld a most beautiful and perfect 
Norman doorway, very deeply and 
sharply cut with the zig-zag orna- 
ment, having on the bend of the arch 
some curious and grotesque heads of 
animals, some with beaks, and some 
with protruded tongues, &c. The 


church within had been recently 


whitewashed ; all the pillars were buried 
in that coating ; though the sweep of the 
arches in the aisles were painted abouta 
a foot in width in imitation of black 
streaked marble. The ancient carved 
oak ends to the open seats still remain, 
and are very perfect and rich; several 
grotesque, and others highly orna- 
mental. A very few pews are in the 
ehurch, which are very high. 

We observed on the walls above the 
arches, in the nave, and on the south- 
ern side, the arms and quarterings of 
the Granvilles; also what I suppose to 
have been the helmet of Sir Bevil 
himself, as it has his crest on the top. 
I have no doubt this helmet was borne 
with his gauntlets on his coffin into 
the church at his funeral, and there 
left as a memorial of his prowess. Part 
of the helmet by modern barbarism 





* It ought not to be omitted, that, 
although the battle field is now private 
property, Dr. Kingdon with much kind 
consideration leaves the gate of it always 
unlocked, so that no one need be dis- 
appointed in his desire to visit the hallowed 
spot. The battle-field. in the following 

ear, like that of Waterloo, bore a most 
uxuriant crop of grain.—Gilbert, ut euprd. 


The Battle of Straiton Heights. 


had been painted white, as well as the 
crest; the steel bars of the vizor, 
however, were left untouched. There 
was another helmet, of a much earlier 
date, opposite, probably (as they were 
a valiant family) of some former 
Granville eminent in battle. The 
iron gauntlets of Sir Bevil remain 
one lying on either side the rails of the 
altar ; one of them was placed on the 
alms box. No doubt these were the 
very gauntlets that were on his hands 
when he was killed at Lansdown 
fight, and were brought hither on his 
coffin. They were well made, and of 
the time of Charles the First; the 
fingers jointed like a lobster’s back; the 
whole lined with stout leather, in parts 
decayed. I put on one with great re- 
verence. 

A large slab of black marble (in the 
same style and kind of character, 
cutting, and spelling, as the slab on the 
Tree Inn, in Stratton,) bears a jong 
inscription to the memory of Sir Bev 
Granville. This mural tablet is sur- 
rounded by a flourishing decoration of 
drums, trumpets, swords, muskets, 
banners, balls, with one Fame blowi 
a trumpet on one side at the top, ant 
another pointing to the inscription be- 
neath; and a very, very diminutive 
head, intended to represent Sir Bevil 
Granville’s, in a circular recess, be- 
tween these two rival victories. To 
render the pigmy bust still more ab- 
surd, the top of the recess in which it 
is ensconced is’ surmounted by his 
arms and crest of a very large and dis- 
proportionate size. 

At the foot of the black marble 
tablet hangs a gauntlet, evidently co- 
pied from the originals in the church. 


’ At the bottom of all this flourish, which 


was in the bad style and taste of the 
reign of Queen Anne, were seen ‘the 
fat heads and blown cheeks of two 
cherubs. The swords and muskets 
which surrounded the tablet were also 
of her time, and did not represent 
the matchlock, petronel, and ket- 
hilted sword of the days of Charles 
the First. Nothing was of that date 
but the gauntlet. The following is a 
copy of the inscription; but it was 
“ taken off,” as the country people say, 
in such haste, there was no time to 
copy the old spelling. 

** Here lies all that was mortal of the 
most noble and truly valiant Sir Bevil 
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Granville of Stowe, in the county of Corn- 
wall, Earl of Corbill, and Lord of Tho- 
rigny and Granville in France and Nor- 
mandy, (descended ina direct line from 
Robert, second son of the warlike Rollo, 
duke of Normandy,) who, after having ob- 
tained divers signal victories over the rebels 
in the West, was at length slain with many 
wounds at the battle of Lansdown, July 
5th, 1643.* He was born on the 2ud of 
March, 1595, and was deposited with his 
noble and heroic ancestors in this church, 
the 25th of July, 1643. He married the 
most virtuous lady Grace daughter of Sir 
George Smith, of the county of Devon, by 
whom he had many sons, eminent for their 
loyalty and firm adherence to the Crown 
and the Church ; and several daughters, re- 
markable examples of true piety. He was 
indeed an excellent person, whose activity, 
interest, and reputation, was the founda- 
tion of what had been done in Cornwall ; 
and his temper and affections so public 
that no accident which happened could 
make an impression on him, and his ex- 
ample kept others from taking any thing 
ill, or at leat seeming to do so. In a 
word, a brighter courage and a gentler dis- 
position were never married together, to 
make the most cheerful and innocent con- 
versation.’’ Vide Earl of Clarendon’s His- 
tory of the Rebellion. To the immortal 
memory of his grandfather this monument 
was erected by the Right Honourable 
George Lord Lansdown, treasurer of the 
housebold to Queen Anne, and one of her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, &c. in the year 
of our Lord 1714. 
“ Thus slain thy valiant ancestor did ly, 
When his one bark a navy did defy, 
When now eucompassed round the victor 
stood, 
And bath’d his pinnace in his conquering 
blood, 
Till all his purple current dried and spent, 
He fell, and made the waves his monument. 
Where shall the next famed Granville’s ashes 
stand? 
Thy grandsire fills the sea, and thou the land.”’ 

Martin Llewellin. Vide Oxford University 
Verses, printed 1643.” 

The verses of the Welshman, which 
conclude the epitaph, are a specimen 
of the laboured conceits so prevalent 
among the poetasters of the time of 
Charles the First. Clarendon’s quaint 
diction is faithfully copied on the 
tablet; and (as I have before observed) 
the exact similarity, in every particu- 


Notes on Battle 





* Sir Bevil Granville was killed by a 
blow from a pole-axe, while on horseback, 
leading the Pikes up Lansdown Hill in the 

_thick of a onset. 
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lar, which the inscription on the black 
marble slab at the Tree Inn bears 
with this black marble tablet with the 
white painted letters, leaves not a 
doubt on the subject, that Lord Lans- 
downe erected both to the memory of 
his illustrious grandfather. 

The backs ot the seats near the altar 
in Kilkhampton church were on the 
north side composed of pieces of old 
carving nailed together, that had, I 
conclude, been found in the church. 
But one long piece, fixed and running 
along the top of the same, must either 
have been taken from the altar, or from 
Sir Bevil’s house at Stowe. It is of oak, 
and forms one of the most exquisitely 
bold and raised pieces of carving that 
I have ever seen. I could put my 
fingers between, and take hold of some 
of the stems and stalks of the flowers 
and their leaves; and the wood is as 
hard as if but just cut.} Lasked a very 
poor woman who showed us the 
church in what part of it was the 
vault of the Granvilles. She pointed 
out the spot at the south of the chancel ; 
and said it had been opened and ex- 
amined about fifteen years ago ; that it 
was formed of arches below the pave- 
ment: the steps to descend into it still 
remained. ‘There were six coflins in 
it, all of the Granville family, and Sir 
Bevil’s among them. The cause of its 
being opened was that the church had 
sunk in that part, and it was supposed 
to arise from some defect in the vault 
beneath. 

I then questioned her about the once 
magnificent house at Stowe. She told 
me, years ago it was entirely taken 
down ; now only the foundations and 
the old drains remained. It had been 
an immensely large place: the site of 
the house was half a mile from the sea; 
there was a farm near it.{ Iasked her, 





+ The carvings described by Mrs. Bray 
were doubtless by Michael Chuke, who 
decorated Stowe House, built by John 
Granville, earl of Bath, temp. Charles II. 
Chuke was accounted equal to Gibbons as 
a sculptor. 

t The Rev. F. V. J. Arundell tells me 
he has heard the farm was supposed to be 
built on a part of the old stables. He saw 
in them, when he was a boy, several por- 
traits of the Granville family, which, no 
doubt, had been removed from the house 
before it was pulled down. 
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in her own way of talking, if she had 
ever heard tell about the farmer there, 
finding an antique box with papers in it, 
in an old room of the farm, and among 
the papers some of the letters of Sir 
Bevil Granville. She said, “ O yes, 
she had heard tell about that years 
agon, (the farmer’s name was Sperme;) 
she had heard two gentlemen a’talk- 
ing about it, in that very church, 
when a’looking at his tomb. It was 
the farmer himself, she heard say ; that 
he and his brother used of an evening 
to amuse themselves by reading Sir 
Bevil Granville’s old letters; and that 
he was always a’sending home for 
money—poor man! he devoted all he 
ssessed to the King; and lost both 
is fortune and his life in his service.” 

I asked her if she had ever heard 
that Lord C. the present owner of 
Stowe, had, on hearing of the box of 
papers, sent for them—she said she did 
not know about that. [ have, however, 
since learnt his lordship did so. A 
report exists, J trust, wholly unfounded, 
that they are destroyed. 

On making some further inquiry 
about Stowe, we learnt to our re- 
gret that we should have to drive 
three miles back, in order to reach 
the road by which we must enter 
the way to it. It was impossible 
we could do this, as we had to 
reach Clovelly that night. But, as no 
part of the old mansion now remains, 
we could have seen nothin, but the 
site; that, I am assured, is very beau- 
tiful; and the old stables are converted 
into a farm house. 

Kilkhampton Church was the living 
of the once celebrated Harvey, the 
author of those laboured and didactic 
“ Meditations among the Tombs,”—a 
book that rose into fame more from its 
title than any intrinsic merit. 

A. E. Bray. 

Tavistock, Oct. 30. 


To Mrs. Bray’s observations on the, 


loyalty of Sir Bevil Granville may be 
added, that he was one of those chival- 
rous champions of Church and King, 
who, by modern political economists, 
are regarded as little better than imita- 
tors of Don Quixote. They thought 
that the King was the minister of God 
for the protection of his people and 
support of his Church ; and, “ knowing 
whose authority he had,” that it was a 
matter of high principle and sound 


Gent. Maa. Vor. XXIV, 


Letter of Sir B, Granville to Sir J. Trelawney. 
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piety to defend his prerogative and 
sacred person. 

Such, Mr. Urban, of your readers as 
respect a firm and lofty determination, 
preserved in all the struggles of adverse 
fortune, will read with gratification the 
following original letter of Sir Bevil 
Granville to Sir John Trelawney, in 
no small degree prophetic of the 
writer's fate :— 


** Most honourable Sir,—I have in 
many kinds had trial of your nobleness, 
but in none more than in this singular ex- 
pression of your kind care and love. I 
give also your excellent lady humble 
thanks for respect unto my poor woman, 
who hath been long a faithful, much 
obliged servant of your lady’s. But, sir, 
for my journey is fixed, J cannot contain 
myself within my doors when the King of 
England’s standard waves in the field upon 
so just occasion, the cause being such as 
makes all those that die in it little inferior 
to martyrs. And for my own part, I de- 
sire to acquire an honest name or an 
honourable grave. 1 never loved my life 
or ease so much as to shew such an occa- 
sion, which if I should, I were unworthy 
of the profession I have held, or to suc- 
ceed those ancestors of mine, who have so 
many of them, in several ages, sacrificed 
their lives for their country. Sir, the bar- 
barous and implacable enemy, notwith- 
standing His Majesty’s gracious proceed- 
ings with them, do continue their inso- 
lences and rebellion in the highest degree, 
and are united in a body of great strength, 
so as you may expect, if they be not pre- 
vented and mastered near their own homes, 
they will be troublesome in yours and the 
remotest places ere long. I am not with- 
out the consideration, as you lovingly ad- 
vise, of my wife and family; and, as for 
her, I must acknowledge she hath ever 
drawn so evenly in the yoke with me as 
she hath never prest before or hung behind 
me, nor ever opposed or resisted my will. 
And yet truly I have not in this or any 
thing else endeavoured to walk in the way 
of power with her but of reason, and, 
though her love will submit to either, yet 
truly my respect will not suffer me to 
urge her with power unless I can convince 
with reason. So much for that, whereof 
I am willing to be accomptable unto so 
good a friend. 

‘« T have no suit unto you in mine own 
behalf, but for your prayers and good 
wishes, and that if I live to come home 
again you would please to continue me 
in the number of your servants. I shall 
give a true relation to my very noble 
friend Mr. Moyle of your and his aunt’s 
loving respects to Me which he hath good 
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reason to be thankful for. And so I be- 
seech God to send you and your noble 
family all health and happiness; and, while 
T live, 
** T am, sir, 
‘* Your unfeigned and loving, 
** faithful servant, 

‘6 BEVILLE GRANVILLE. 

**To Sir John Trelawney.’’ 


That “honourable grave” to which 
the victor of Stratton aspired was 
granted him within less than two 
months after the action which there 
occurred. He fell at the battle of 
Lansdown on the 5th of the following 
July, like the heroes of Colchester, 
Sir George Lucas and Sir George 


: Great Bedwyn. 
Mr. Ursa, prey 
THE numbers of Mr. J. G. Nichols's 
work on Decorated Tiles, noticed in 
your last Magazine, have been re- 
ceived by me from time to time with 
great interest, as giving from other 
localities specimens of tiles which once 
existed in great variety in the fine 
old cruciform church of this place. 
Coincident with the publication of 
the last number I discovered a tile in 
the chancel, representing a knight in 
armour, which I had not before seen, 
and I was agreeably surprised on re- 
ceiving the number in question a few 
days afterwards, to find that Mr. 
Nichols had engraved it from a copy 
found at Romsey. , 
On comparing the drawing of the 
Romsey tile (plate 80,) with the speci- 
men found here, I perceived that the 
latter is in some respects more perfect. 
I therefore determined to send you 
the above accurate outline of the pat- 
tern, together with another of similar 
character, of which there are several 
specimens here, fragments of which 


Lisle, asserting the righteousness of 
the cause he had espoused by the testi- 
mony of his blood. Clarendon has 
yielded to him, in three expressive and 
not inelegant lines, the meed of that 
“honest name” which he desired. 
The historian’s assertion may here for 
the sake of emphasis be repeated, that 
“a brighter courage and a gentler 
disposition were never married to- 
gether to make the most cheerful and 
innocent conversation.” The loyalty, 
courage, and virtue of Sir Bevil Gran- 
ville are indeed a noble example for his 
countrymen in all future ages. 
A. J. K. 





have been long known to me. You 
will see that the figures in the first are 
much better defined than they are on 
the Romsey tile ; the horse is perfect, as 
is also the horseman’s helmet, whilst the 
shield bears the well known Templar’s 
cross. The corner behind the sword 
is unfortunately broken off, so that I 
can give no idea as to what it con- 
tained beyond the two dots copied 
from the corresponding filling up of 
the second tile. In Mr. Nichols’s 
drawing of the Romsey tile, this por- 
tion seems to me unintelligible, probably 
from its original being also imperfect. 

The second tile represents a knight 
riding in the opposite direction, with 
different accoutrements, and armed 
with a long spear or lance. 

These tiles were doubtless intended 
to appear, when i situ, as a pair, and 
to be repeated in succession as a border 
to the general pavement. This idea 
is confirmed by the fleur de lis or 
shrub in the centre, being only half 
shewn on each tile, and requiring to 
be put together for the full develop- 
ment of the design. It is not im- 
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probable that the pair may be regarded 
as a Saracen encountered by a Cru- 
sader, and that they are in the act of 
meeting in deadly strife. If so, re 4 
must be of the twelfth or thirteent 
century, and the decayed state of the 
specimens infer as great an age, as 
does also the fact of their being as- 
sociated in the church with tiles bear- 
ing the arms of Eleanor of Castille, the 
first queen of Edward I. In cor- 
roboration of this opinion it may be 
further observed that the Saracen’s 
shield is made concave, so that it 

ight fit more closely to the body, 
a this shape was certainly adopted 
by Richard Coeur de Lion, and con- 
tinued by the early monarchs of the 
house of Plantagenet, as may be 
noticed on the great seals of that 
period. 

The dimensions of these tiles are 8% 
inches by 63. 

It has often occurred to me that 
the ancient pavement tiles found in 
this neighbourhood, may have been 
manufactured at Inkpen or Kint- 
bury, in Berkshire, where there are 
pits of fine clay used to this day by 
the present race of potters, and many 
that have been exhausted in former 
ages by their forefathers. They also 
manufacture plain tiles for pavements, 
and occasionally figured tiles, not 
indeed for church purposes, but as 
rude ornaments for their cottage 
dwellings, and for articles of use, such 
as stands for hot irons. Some of the 
squares are of tolerable design, and 
may be met with, inserted in cottage 
walls, 50 or 100 years ago; but gene- 
rally they are more modern, and some 
are quite recent. 

Yours, &e. J. W. 





Mr. Urran, 

IN that “Journal of the British 
Archeological Association” which in 
your last number you have designated 
as the New Journal, its editors having 
given it the mark of “No. I” one of 
the leading original articles is entitled, 
“Remarks on an Enamelled Tablet 
preserved in the museum at Mans, and 
supposed to represent the Effigy of 
Geoffrey Plantagenet.” The author 
of this paper, Mr. J. R. Planché, 
F.S.A., is one of the new “ General 
Committee” appointed at the “General 
Meeting” assembled by Mr. Pettigrew ; 
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and it is evident that this communi- 
cation has been made in compliance 
with the wishes of his associates, for 
the especial benefit of the “ Journal, 
No. I.” but in such haste as to prevent 
the research which he would otherwise 
have been happy to bestow. Mr. 
Planché’s good-nature deserves at least 
this acknowledgment, even though the 
new association should not have re- 
ceived the benefit he intended; for I 
have no hesitation in adding that a 
more fruitless essay could not have 
filled ten pages of any periodical. I 
am emboldened to speak the more 
plainly upon this subject, not only by 
the courteous invitation * given by Mr. 
Planché himself, but because I have 
already on several occasions published 
my views upon many of the points in- 
troduced in his paper, and therefore feel 
myself entitled to continue to support 
them, still believing them to be correct. 

The subject appears to have been 
suggested to Mr. Planché by the fol- 
lowing circumstance. An English 
traveller, in the year 1647, happening 
to visit the church of Mans, saw there 
a “figure enamelled upon a copper- 
— * accompanied by a shield bearing 
ions. Being a herald by profession, 
his attention was naturally directed to 
this ancient shield of arms: and, either 
from recollection at the time, or from 
subsequent association, he was inclined 
to suppose that the personage so repre- 
sented was an Earl of Salisbury. 
Having communicated his supposed 
discovery to Sandford, that author 
adopted his view affirmatively, in the 
following passage respecting the arms 
of William Longespé, Earl of Salis- 
bury, the natural son of King Henry 


‘* Having married Ela, the daughter and 
heir of William Fitz-Patrick, Earl of 
Salisbury, he took the arms of his said 
father-in-law ; for in the cathedral church 
of Mans, in the county of Main, the figure 
of William d’Evereux or Fitz-Patrick is 
enammelled upon a copper-plate, affixed to 
a pillar in the south-isle, near the cross of 





* “To settle beyond dispute which 
escaped, and was ‘found’ by Mr. Stoth- 
ard in the museum at Mans, is, I repeat, 
an object of much importance to the 
herald and general antiquary, and I shall 
feel personally obliged to any one who can 
dispel or confirm my doubts on the sub. 
ject,’’ (p, 38,) 
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the said church, being about a foot and 
half high, armed in mail, and with his 
left arm leaning upon bis long triangular 
shield, upon which are the six lions ; but 
by reason of the embowing thereof, onely 
four of the lions are obvious to your sight. 
Sir Edward Walker knight, Garter Prin- 
cipal King of Arms, being in those parts, 
upon his view of the said cathedral, made 
this observation, An. 1647.’’ (Genealogical 
History of the Kings of England, 1677, 
p- 114.) 

Now, this statement, it must be ob- 
served, rests on no other authority but 
its own, and the weight of Garter 
Walker's name. The latter, I believe, 
is not distinguished by any great 
posthumous reputation, whatever re- 
spect may be justly due to the high 
office which he once filled. Of autho- 
rity for the statement itself, none what- 
ever appears. It would claim far 
greater consideration if we had been 
told that the ascription of the monu- 
ment to the Earl of Salisbury was 
communicated by any inhabitant of 
Mans, however unlearned. That would 
have shown a local tradition ; but, as 
it is, the idea appears to have been 
suggested merely by Walker’s own ac- 

uaintance with the armorial coat of 
the Earls of Salisbury. We have, 
therefore, in this passage of Sandford, 
nothing more than the conjecture of a 
foreigner casually visiting the cathedral 
of Mans. 

On the other hand, the enamelled 
tablet is noticed in terms of high esti-: 
mation by several learned natives of 
France. The Pére Anselme, after 
relating the burial of Geoffrey, Count 
of Anjou, in the church of St. Julian 
at Mans, adds, 

**o se voit sa figure et son épitaphe en 
cuivre emaillé, qui doivent étre gravéz 
comme une piéce curieuse, particulitre- 
ment pour prouver les armes d’Anjou, de 
Normandie, et d’Angleterre, dans Les 
Monumens de la Monarchie Francoise par 
le P, Dom Bernard de Montfaucon,”’ 
And in conformity with this suggestion 
Montfaucon engraved the figure, with 
the following description— 

‘*Geffroi le Bel, Comte du Maine, fils 
de Foulques Comte d’ Anjou et du Maine, 
mort lau 1150. Cette figure, qui a ¢té 
copiée d'aprés une table de cuivre émaiilé 
dans la nef de l’église cathédrale de St. 
Julien du Mans, est des plus singuliéres. 
Le casque a la forme d’un bonnet Phrigien; 
son bouclier, le plus grand gue se voit 
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dans tous ces monumens, est fort creux. 
Quoiqu’il tienne une epée nue dans la 
main droite, tout le reste de Phabit n’a 
rien de militaire. Sur la téte du comte il 
y a deux vers Latins, qui marquent que 
son epée en chassant les brigands donnait 
la paix aux églises.’’ 

Again, in L’Art de Verifier les Dates, 
where the same Geoflrey is noticed— 
‘*On voit encore aujourd’hui sur un des 
pilliers de cette église, vis a vis de la 
Chapelle du Crucifix, une table de cuivre 
émaillé, ou il est représentée, son épée nue 
de la main droite, et de l’autre son ecu, 
dont le champ est d’azur, a quatre lionceux 
d’or lampassés de gueules. On lit au 
bas ce distique: Ense tuo,’’ &c. 


To these testimonies of the most 
eminent French antiquaries, for which 
I am indebted to Mr. Planché’s own 
paper, a little search might probably 
add others, anterior to the disturbance 
of the church of Mans at the Revolu- 
tion; and certainly, at least, that of 
the late M. du Sommérard, who, in his 
work on “Les Arts du Moyen Age,” 
has published an engraving of this 
enamelled tablet, equally accurate with 
that by A. J. Stothard, and on a larger 
scale. 

Now, the extraordinary position 
assumed by Mr. Planché is this. With- 
out disputing the statement of An- 
selme, Monttfaucon, &c., as to the 
existence of an enamelled tablet in the 
church of Mans representing Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, he deems that “equal 
credence” (p. 31) may be given to the 
English traveller, afterwards Sir Ed- 
ward Walker; that consequently there 
were “two” tablets instead of one; 
and that “some confusion” was occa- 
sioned by their resemblance. Such 
confusion must amount to nothing less 
than that the wrong tablet was de- 
scribed by Anselme and the writer in 
L’Art de Verifier les Dates; for it is 
clear that they describe the tablet 
which is still existing, and which has 
been engraved by Stothard and Du 
Sommérard. Finally, Mr. Planché 
appears inclined to assign the effigy 
represented in the tablet, not with Sir 
Edward Waiker and Sandford to Wil- 
liam Earl of Salisbury, the son of 
Patrick, also (erroneously) called 
Devereux, but to William Comte 
d’Evreux, who died in 1118. To this 
conclusion he has been led by the great 
variety of errors in matters of coate 
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armour and in matters of pedigree 
which exist respecting the parties in- 
troduced into the discussion, and of 
which it has been his misfortune to 
reap a most abundant crop. 

It is now ten years ago since I my- 
self went over the same ground in 
“The History of Lacock Abbey,” and 
two years ago I again laid bare the 
non-entity of the pretended Devereux 
in the first number of “ The Topogra- 
pher and Genealogist.” In the same 
publication, (p. 85,) when noticing the 
connection supposed by Mr. Drum- 
mond in his “ Noble British Families” 
to exist between the lioncels of Salis- 
bury and the lioncels of the Bohuns, I 
pointed out the “ error of Sandford,” in 
ascribing the effigy of Geoffrey Plan- 

enet to “William d’Evereux or 
Fitz-Patrick.” Such ancient errors, 
perhaps, have the quality which Horace 
attributes to nature— 

expellas furca, tamen usque recurrit. 
The present occasion, however, is one 
on which their refutation may possibly 
obtain more than customary attention. 
I will therefore request your readers’ 
patience whilst I go through, first, the 
coats of arms, and, secondly, the ge- 
nealogical points, which have given 
rise to the doubts that Mr. Planché 
desires his friends to “ dispel.” 

1. He says that the armorial bear- 
ings generally assigned to Geoffrey 
Plantagenet by the heralds are, Gules, 
a chief argent, over all an escarbuncle 
of eight rays, pometty and flowery, or; 
for which * gives no higher authority 
than the monument of Queen Eliza- 
beth in Henry the Seventh’s chapel. 
In answer to this, I beg to repeat the 
opinion published in your pages in the 
year 1829, that the escarbuncle is not 
— an heraldic charge at all;* 

ut merely that ornamental boss of the 
shield, which in another form, a cross, 
not an escarbuncle, may be seen on 
the shield in the enamelled tablet at 


* See this subject discussed in Gent. 
Mag. vol. xcrv. ii. 517, in a review of the 
three early Rolls of Arms, edited by Sir 
Harris Nicolas; in none of which does 
the escarbuncle occur asa charge. It was 
never an English charge until placed in 
some modern coats, in one of which, 
Thornton, it is a variation from the Catha- 
rine Wheel. In some foreign coats it may 
have been adopted earlier, as that of 
Cleves, which was an escarbuncle over an 
inescucheon, 


Mans, in addition to its pictorial. 
charges of the rampant lions. 

2. Mr. Planché states (p. 37) that 
for the arms of William Fitz-Patrick, 
Earl of Salisbury, “ Milles and Heylin 
give, Gules, three pallets vairy, on a 
chief or a lion passant sable,—a most 
suspicious bearing for that date, of 
which simplicity is the character.” 
That is true, and I have before given 
my opiniont that the Earls of Salis- 
bury of the first house had no armorial 
shield. They became extinct just 
about the period of the commencement 
of armorial bearings ; and perhaps be- 
fore such distinctions were general in 
this country. The old heralds, when 
at aloss for the arms of these Earls, 
appear to have somewhere met with 
the coat above described, in what they 
deemed a probable place for their dis- 
covery, and very possibly that was at 
Bradenstoke priory, where Earl Wil- 
liam “ Fitz-Patrick” was buried, for 
such a coat may be discerned, with 
others, in the view of the ruins of that 
house published at the beginning of 
the last century by S. and N. Buck. 

The appropriation was the more 
readily made, if, as I believe to be the 
case, the coat was a foreign one. The 
families of St. Pol and Chastillon both 
bore, Gules, three pallets vaire, and a 
chief or;{ the former sometimes 
charging the chief with a label of five 
points,§ and that branch of the latter 
which were lords of Dampierre with 
two lions combatant.|| This last coat 
was not formed until the 14th century, 
—in consquence of the alliance of 
Gaultier de Chastillon, who died in 
1325, with Marguerite, daughter of 
Jean, Sire de Dampierre. Jean bore 
on his seal a lion rampant debruised 
by a label: Gaultier de Chastillon, 
bringing his own arms, placed on the 
chief the lion of Dampierre, repeated 
as above described. Iam inclined to 
believe that it was this coat which was 
adopted by the heralds for the early 
Earls of Salisbury. 

3. The coat of six lioncels. Mr. 
Planché (pp. 33, 36) argues that this 
cannot have been the coat of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet ; he says, “The arms cans 
not, without actually wresting them 





Fatal and Genealogist, vol. i, 
p- ° 
$ La Maison de Flandre, par Olivier 
de Wree, 1642, i, 152, 

i) Ibid. p. 95, 


§ Ibid. pp. 71, 159. 
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from the obvious legal owner, and 
changing the tincture of the field and 
form of the charge, be even suspected 
to be his.” 

Who is meant by “the obvious legal 
owner” is not very distinctly shown ; 
but apparently it is the person named 
by Sir Edward Walker,—* William 
D’Evereux or Fitz-Patrick, earl of Sa- 
lisbury ;” and afterwards, in p. 37, Mr. 
Planché appears satisfied that these 
were the arms of “the ancient counts 
d’Evereux.” In this I think he has 
been misled. I am not able to say 
whether those counts of Evreux had 
any armorial coat; but I believe it was 
not this. 

Mr. Planché’s other difficulty, the 
supposed “ changing the tincture of the 
field 0 and the form of the charge,” is 
connected I presume with the theory 
he has decidedly adopted, that the 
arms of a member of the house of the 
Dukes of Normandy and Kings of 
England ought to have resembled their 
coat in those particulars ; that is, that 
the field ought to have been azure in- 
stead of gules, and the lions passant 
instead of rampant. It happens that 
Pére Anselme, in his great work, has 

aced at the head of his article on 

eoffrey the usual coat of the Dukes 
of Normandy, Gules, two lions or; 
and Mr. Planché seems inclined to pre- 
fer this accidental oversight to that 
learned author's deliberate judgment 
upon the monument at Mans which has 
been already quoted. 

But here let me transcribe one pas- 
sage of Mr. Planché’s essay which | 
regard as very just, and as being more 
to the purpose—I mean the purpose of 
forming correct notions in heraldic an- 
tiquities, than all the rest of his paper. 
He says, “The lions of England, and 
the fleurs-de-lys of France, are in my 
opinion only a repetition of the single 
y ce originally assumed ; the shape 
of the shield, or the size of the cap or 
shoe to be so ornamented, deciding, in 
those early days, the position and num- 
ber. The proofs of this theory are too 
numerous for me now to adduce.” It 
is exemplified in the efligy of Geoffrey 
Plantagenet, by his exhibiting a single 
lion on that side of his cap which is 
seen, and four lions on that side of his 
shield which is seen. At his marriage, 


it is recorded by a chronicler named 
Jean de Marmoustier, he wore shoes 


embroidered with little golden lions, 


Arms of Geoffi'ey Plantagenet and Lonyespée. 
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and a shield similarly ornamented was 
hung about his neck. Again, the same 
author describes him when engaged in 
combat, as 

Pictos leones preferens in clypeo : 

Veris leonibus nulla erat inferior fortitudo. 
But Mr. Planché does not accord the 
like latitude to primeval heraldry, 
when he requires the lions to be placed 
on a red instead of a blue ground; or 
when he objects (p. 33) to the shape 
of their heads or the scantiness of their 
manes. His liberality on these latter 
points might be extended by a course 
of study of the lions on ancient seals, 
where he would find considerable 
variety of expression.* 

Neither does Mr. Planché appear to 
recollect the very early period of the 
art of heraldry of which “ is treating, 
when he says & 36), that “it is ab- 
surd to suppose William de Longespée 
would assume the arms of Geoffrey 
duke of Normandy, of whom he was 
only the illegitimate grandson, instead 
of those of Henry II. king of England, 
of whom he was the illegitimate son." 
To reason upon the matter from the 
usages of subsequent times, is a way 
more likely to evade than to meet the 
truth. The only safe analogies are 
contemporary examples, if any such are 
to befound. I therefore adhere to my 
opinion expressed in 1835, in the His- 
tory of Lacock Abbey, p. 106, “that 
the name of William Longespée was 
originally derived from William Long- 
espce, Duke of Normandy, who died 
in 948; and that his armorial coat was 
adopted from another of his princely re- 





* In his prefatory observations Mr. 
Planché has assigned, as one of the mo- 
tives originating his essay, the bearing 
which thearmsrepresented in the tablethave 
‘*upon the hotly disputed question whe- 
ther the royal arms of our Anglo-Norman 
monarchs were lions or leopards.’’ This 
question will be more fairly decided by 
the descriptions of ancient writers (such as 
the passage of Marmoustier above cited) 
than by representations. We admit the 
beasts of the shield of Longespée to be 
lions (or technically lioncels) ; and yet on 
the ‘‘ secretum ”’ or signet-seal of William 
Longespée (History of Lacock, p. 147) is 
figured his Jong sword between what are 
now technically termed leopard’s heads. 
So the leopard’s head of the Goldsmiths’ 
arms, and which is stamped upon every 
spoon we use, is no doubt originally a 
royal mark, and taken from the lions of 
the royal shield, Kite: 
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lations ; for the six rampant lions had 
been first assumed, in the very in- 
fancy of heraldry, by his grandfather, 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Countof Anjou.” 

The same fact had been previously 
pointed out by A. J. Stothard; and, 
indeed, it was this very similarity, or 
rather identity, of the arms which led 
Sir Edward Walker to ascribe the 
figure at Mans to an Earl of Salisbury. 
In the field of his shield being blue, 
and in the posture of the lions, there is 
in reality every possible proof that the 
arms of Witanlanen ée earl of Sa- 
lisbury, as displayed on his own monu- 
ment in Salisbury cathedral, were de- 
rived from those on the monumental 
tablet at Mans of his father’s father, 
Geoffrey count of Anjou. Sir Edward 
Walker's error was not a misappropri- 
ation of the armorial coat, but a mis- 
apprehension of the individual. 

must now proceed to exhibit 
very briefly Mr. Planché’s errors in 
matters of Pedigree. 

He represents (p. 35), the history of 
“the D’Evereux family of Normandy” 
as being “but little known ;” and, in 
p- 36 adds, “In order to sound the 
depth of this mystery, a very critical 
examination of the genealogy and his- 
tory of the D’Evereux of Normandy is 
necessary.” 

I do not imagine that the History of 
the real family of the Comtes d’Eve- 
reux is little known; for there is a 
volume on the subject by Le Brasseur. 

And unfortunately the history of the 

seudo-Devereux is more known than 
it ought to be, as I am able to affirm 
tion tastes given it on more than one 
occasion the “very critical examina- 
tion” which, as Mr. Planché says, it 
deserves. In fact “the pedigree of 
William Fitzpatrick,” which has been 
subjoined to his essay, as “extracted 
from the Historical and Genealogical 
account of the family of D’Evereux, 
compiled by Robert Devereux, of Ca- 
rigmenan (not Carignenan), Esq. dated 
1789, and printed among the claims at 
the Coronation of George IV.” is a 
tissue of falsehoods : as,— 

1. “Walter,” son of Robert Count 
d’Evereux. ‘There was no such person. 


2. “Count de Rosmar.” There was 
no such comté. 
3. “Gerrald.” Gerold de Roumare, 


and his brother Edward of Salisbury, 
the Domesday sheriff of Wiltshire, are 
supposed with great probability to 


The fictitious lines of Devereuz. 
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have been brothers of “Ralph, the 
founder of the abbey of Bocherville; 
and ancestor of the Tancarvilles, 
chamberlains of Normandy.”* Cer- 
tainly, they were not members of the 
family of the Comtes d’Evreux. 

4. “William de Meschin, Count de 
Rosmar,” son of Gerold ; and “ William 
Count de Rosmar” his son. These 
names are also quite erroneous. But 
[ need only refer to the History of La- 
cock Abbey, and to my descent of the 
family of Romara, Earls of Lincoln, in 
the Topographer and Genealogist, to 
prove that they have already received 
an unusual share of “critical exami- 
nation.” 

5. Robert, “ from whom are de- 
scended the viscounts of Hereford, and 
the Devereux earls of Essex;” is 
placed as third son of the imaginary 
*“ Walter count de Rosmar.” This also 
is sheer fiction: there is no evidence 
whatever that those earls and viscounts 
could truly claim descent from the an- 
cient Comtes d’Evreux. Dugdale only 
says of the Devereux, that they “had 
their surname trom Evreux, a town in 
Normandy,” and one which of course, 
like other towns, may have given name 
to several individuals of different fas 
milies. 

6. “ Patrick d’Evereux, or d’Eberos, 
from the Latin Ebroicensis, created 
earl of Salisbury by the empress Maud.” 
He had no right, as already stated, to 
the name of d’Evereux. Thename, as 
applied to the earls of Salisbury, origi- 
nated from a monastic chronicle be- 
longing to Lacock Abbey, in which 
Walter the supposed, but fictitious, 
primogenitor of the race, was termed 
*“ strenuus Normannus Walterus le 
Ewrus, Comes de Rosmar.” But “le 
Ewrus” was an epithet, equivalent to 
“le heureux,” or the fortunate,f he 
being one of the fortunate adventurers 
endowed with lands in England by 
William the Conqueror: and the he- 
ralds of the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century were the first to convert this 
epithet into Devereux, in order to 
flatter the Earls of Essex. 





* Topographer and Genealogist, i. 17. 

+ ‘Such, after a long, careful, and 
scrupulous investigation, is proved to be 
the sole origin of the surname of Deve. 
reux having been bestowed upon the early 
Earls of Salisbury.’’ History of Lacock, 
p. 43, 
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7. As brothers to Earl William Fitz- 
Patrick are given the names of “ Philip, 
went to Ireland 1203,” and “ Patrick, 
killed in Acquitaine.” In answer to 
this I beg to extract the following 
passages from the History of Lacoc 
Abbey : 


** In the document we have before 
spoken of (Pedigree of Devereux of Carig- 
menan) it is stated not only that Ela’s 
uncles Patrick and Philip were bred as 
monks at Bradenstoke, but that they ex- 
changed the frock for the cuirass; that 
Patrick was slain at Aquitaine, before the 
death of his brother the Earl; but that 
Philip, having seen the estates of his fa~ 
mily go out of his house, went in 1203 to 
seek other fortunes in Ireland, where it is 
stated that he settled in the county of 
Wexford, and founded the family now 
bearing the name of Devereux. 

**It is true that Earl William had two 
brothers named Patrick and Philip, be- 
sides another named Walter; and it is 
also clear that Patrick died before him, as 
there is a charter of the Earl, directing 
the monks of Bradenstoke to pray for 
Patrick’s soul, which is witnessed by Philip 
and Walter. But there is no positive evi- 
dence, beyond the unauthenticated state- 
ment of Brooke, that any of the brothers 
were monks of Bradenstoke priory. 

«*Nor is there any record of Patrick 
having been slain in Aquitaine, though we 
know from history that Earl Patrick his 
father * was actually slain in Aquitaine.’’ 


The story, in fact, turns out to be a 
romance such as is too commonly found 
when the pedigrees of our old heralds 
are “very critically examined.” If the 
Earls of Salisbury were not even re- 
lated to the name of Devereux, of 
course the assumed descent of the De- 
vereux’s of Ireland from them must be 
fictitious, and the claim of Mr. Deve- 
reux of Carigmenan to perform service 
at the coronation of George the Fourth, 
because “ William d’Evereux, or Fitz- 
Patrick, Earl of Salisbury, bore the 
sceptre and dove at the coronation of 
Richard I. and at that monarch’s se- 
cond coronation supported the canopy,” 
was one of the most vain and illusory 
ever seriously brought forward. 

8thly and lastly. Mr. Devereux’s 
error respecting the date of the mar- 
riage of Els, the heiress of the earldom 
of Salisbury, and the doubts expressed 
in Mr. Planché’s note, will be settled 
by reference to the History of Lacock 





* Misprinted grandfather in the His- 
tory of Lacock. 
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Abbey, pp. 80 and 100, where her 
birth is placed in 1188 and her mar- 
riage in 1198. 

I have only two more observations 
to make upon Mr. Planché’s arguments 
respecting the Tablet at Mans. Be- 
sides those of heraldry and genealo, 
which have now been already Mecusiel, 
perhaps with too much prolixity, he 
founds others on, 1. the identity of the 
epitaph, and 2. the character described 
in the epitaph. 

The former arises from the cir- 
cumstance of the continuator of Wil- 
liam de Jumieges having introduced 
some different verses in his chronicle 
in reference to Geoffrey Plantagenet. 
Now, this is a common occurrence : 
scores of imaginary epitaphs may be 
found in the old chroniclers. 

With regard to the verses existing 
on the Tablet, 

Ense tuo, Princeps, predonum turba 

fugatur, 

Ecclesiisque quies pace vigente datur. 
Mr. Planché argues that they were in- 
applicable to Geoffrey, but really ap- 
plicable to William comte d’Evreux, 
who died in 1118. But what substan- 
tial argument can be raised upon such 
common-place eulogies? Are the 
not such as a monk might write even if 
they represented rather what he desired 
his temporal lord to be, than what he 
actually was ? 

To fx upon so early a date as 1118 
for the Enamelled Tablet is not judi- 
cious. Supposing it to be no older 
than the death of Geoffrey Plantagenet 
in 1150, it is still one of the greatest 
curiosities of its kind, and one of the 
very earliest monuments of hereditary 
coat-armour. 

I cannot conclude these observations 
without again acknowledging how well 
Iam aware that what is incorrect or 
imperfect in Mr. Planché’s paper is 
mainly attributable to his want of lei- 
sure, and the pressing exigences of 
the “Journal, No. I.” From a like 
cause [ am myself obliged to close this 
letter without pursuing some points 
which might probably lead to further 
information ; but, having undertaken 
to make the present reply, I am unwil- 
ling to allow another month to pass 
without availing myself of the vehicle 
of your pages for so doing. 

Tam, yours &c. 
Joun Govcu Nicnots, 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Diaries and Correspondence of James 
Harris, first Earl of Malmesbury. 
Edited by his Grandson, the third 
Earl. 8vo. Vols. III. and IV. 
THESE volumes carry on and 

conclude the selection from Lord 
Malmesbury’s Correspondence noticed 
in our Magazine for November last 
(vol. XXII. p. 497, N.S.) They are 
full of the same kind of interest which 
distinguished the former volumes, and 
fully establish the propriety of sub- 
mitting a portion of the Earl’s papers 
to the public. 

The first mission to which these vo- 
lumes relate was to Prussia in 1793, 
in the vain endeavour to stir up a 
faithless and mean-spirited sovereign 
to engage with energy in the war 
against France. All that could be 
effected was accomplished—the Prus- 
sian monarch received our gold. 

In his next mission Lord Malmes- 
bury escorted to England Princess 
Caroline of Brunswick, the selected 
bride of the Prince of Wales. The 
papers relating to this embassy are 
perhaps the most likely to be popular 
of any in the work, and will certainly 
be invaluable to Miss Strickland when 
she reaches the period of the unhappy 
Caroline. The Prince of Wales ap- 
pears in these pages as an easy-tem- 
pered dupe, immersed in all the vices 
and follies of his time, without affec- 
tion for his well-meaning but stern 
and obstinate father, entangled with 
many /iaisons, both amorous and poli- 
tical, and always of the opinion of the 
last person he conversed with. As a 
wife for this distinguished gentleman, 
and a future queen for England, 
George III. selected a young lady 
whose only claim to fill this exalted 
position seems to have been found in 
the circumstance that she was his ma- 
jesty’s niece. The disclosures here 
made respecting her education and 
character are astonishing. She stands 
forth as a mere thoughtless, frivolous, 
gossiping, inquisitive hoyden, whose 
education had given her a little insight 

Gent. Mac. Von. XXIV. 


into the mean vices of a minor court, 
but had left her equally ignorant of 
the manners of good society, and of 
the feelings of a really upright and 
honourable (to say nothing of a 
Christian) mind. Europe, the whole 
world, could not have presented a 
person more totally unfit to be the 
wife of such a man as the Prince of 
Wales. The first day, it might almost 
be said the first moment, of their ac- 
quaintance produced a mutual dislike, 
which easily led on to all the terrible 
results. , 


‘¢¢ T immediately notified the arrival to 
the King and Prince of Wales,’ remarks 
Lord Malmesbury, in reference to the ar- 
rival of the Princess in London; ‘ the last 
came immediately. I, according to the 
established etiquette, introduced (no one 
else being in the room) the Princess Ca- 
roline to him. She very properly, in con- 
sequence of my saying to her it was the 
right mode of proceeding, attempted to 
kneel to him. He raised her (gracefully 
enough) and embraced her, said barely one 
word, turned round, retired to a distant 
part of the apartment, and, calling me to 
him, said, ‘ Harris, I am not well; pray 
get mea glass of brandy.’ I said, ‘ Sir, 
had you not better have a glass of water ?” 
—upon which he, much out of humour, 
said, with an oath, ‘ No / I will go directly 
to the queen,’ and away he went. The 
Princess, left during this short moment 
alone, was ina state of astonishment; and 
on my joining her, said, ‘ Mon Dieu! est 
ce que le Prince est toujours comme cela? 
Je le trouve tres gros, est nullement aussi 
beau que son portrait.’ 

* * * * 

** At dinner I was far from 
satisfied with the Princess’s behaviour ; it 
was flippant, rattling, affecting raillery 
and wit, and throwing out coarse vulgar 
hints about Lady » who was pre- 
sent, and, though mute, /e diable n’en per- 
dait rien. The Prince was evidently dis- 
gusted, and this unfortunate dinner fixed 
his dislike, which, when left to herself, 
the Princess had not the talent to remove ; 
but, by still observing the same giddy 
manners and attempts at cleverness and 
coarse sarcasm, increased till it became 
positive hatred.” =. 218, 219.) 

I 
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Unhappy couple! victims of defec- 
tive education, mismanagement, and 
the dangers and temptations of ex- 
alted station. Surrounded by all the 
glorious things of earth, possessed of 
every thing which the mean man en- 
vies and the poor man longs and 
struggles for, they were two of the most 
pitiable, miserable beings in the world. 

Lord Malmesbury’s next mission was 
to Lisle, with the honourable object 
of putting a stop to the war which had 
for four years desolated the fairest 
— of Europe, and extended its 

orrors to many other parts of the 
world. The papers here published 
fully establish the honest anxiety of 
Pitt that the negotiation should be 
successful, and the opposition of his 
minister for foreign affairs, Lord 
Grenville. They also prove the great 
probability that peace would have 
been attained, (“ we infallibly should 
have succeeded,” are the words of 
Lord Malmesbury, iii. 577,) but for 
the reascendancy of Jacobinism at 
Paris, and the success of the coup d'etat 
of the 4th September, 1797, by which 
two directors, Carnot and Barthelemi, 
and sixty other public men of emi- 
nence and moderation, were arrested 
and summarily deported (such was the 
phrase) to Guiana. 

The last volume is altogether one of 
domestic interest. It ranges from 
1801 to 1808, and consists of letters 
and extracts from Diaries, which re- 
late to the cabals and intrigues, the 
changes of administrations, and the 
quarrels and factions of public men 
in whose actions and characters Eng- 
lish readers cannot but feel a lasting 
concern. We can do no more than 
point attention to it as a valuable 
storehouse of materials for history, 
and select a few of the little items of 
information with which the whole vo- 
lume abounds. 

The following is Lord Malmes- 
bury’s theory as to the nature of the 
King’s insanity. It was written in 
February, 1801. 


‘“* The King on Monday, after having 
remained many hours without speaking, 
at last towards the evening came to him- 
self and said, ‘I am better now, but I will 
remain true to the church” This leaves 


little doubt as to the idea uppermost in 
his mind; and the physicians do not 
scruple to say, that, although his majesty 


Diaries, &c. of James Earl of Malmesbury. 
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certainly had a bad cold, and would under 
all circumstances have been ill, yet that 
the hurry and vexation of all that has 
passed * was the cause of his mental 
illness; which, if it had shown itself at 
all, would certainly not have declared 
itself so violently, or been of a nature to 
cause any alarm, had not those events 
taken place. Just as the King was taken 
ill in 1788, he said, after the last levee he 
held in the closet, to Lord Thurlow and 
the Duke of Leeds, on the first advising 
him to take care of himself and return to 
Windsor, ‘You then, too, my Lord Thur- 
low, forsake me, and suppose me ill be- 
yond recovery ; but whatever you and Mr. 
Pitt may think or feel, I, that am born c 
gentleman, shali never lay my head on my 
last pillow in peace and quiet as long as I 
remember the loss of my American colo- 
nies.’ I had this fact from the Duke of 
Leeds who was present ; and it describes 
precisely the state of the King’s mind at 
that moment, as does what he said on 
Monday—‘ T will remain true to the 
church’ — show beyond a question the 
object uppermost in it now, and the goad 
in each case of his delirium.” (IV. 19.) 
This “ born gentleman” had never 
wit enough to comprehend Shakspere 3 
but who can read these anecdotes 
of his periods of infirmity with- 
out being reminded of that “ foolish 
fond old man,” in whose mind the pre- 
dominance of one idea, not love of 
church nor loss of colonies but filial 
ingratitude, may be as clearly traced as, 
with the help of Lord Malmesbury, we 
can co it in the instance of George IT.? 
Of the great man of the day, Pitt, 
these volumes tell us a good deal. 
They exhibit him in many phases; 
playing, of all things in the world, 
“ speculation,” and that with great 
zest, at Longleat (iv. 43); carrying 
himself towards George III. (who, 
whatever were his failings, deserved bet- 
ter treatment from Pitt) with consider- 
able want of real respect and, with the 
pride of superior intellect, not even 
deigning to consult him, or even to ap- 
prise him of projected measures of con- 
siderable moment (ibid. 3); and, above 
all, treating his own devoted followers 
with a cold and haughty disdain which 
too often threw them into the party ofhis 
rival. We hear of his receiving ne 





* The King had just dismissed Mr. 
Pitt upon his persisting in his determina- 
tion to bring in a measure for the relief of 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland. 
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from them which he did not condescend 
to answer; of his total neglect of “little 
attentions ;” of the slight with which he 
was in the habit of treating his influ- 
ential supporters, and the closeness 
with which he shrouded his plans from 
their knowledge and observation ; but, 
with all these defects in his personal 
character, Lord Malmesbury holds 
him forth as es possessing 
the greatest intellect of the time; aman 
of a mind at once capacious and fertile; 
an honest seeker after character, not 
place; and an ardent lover of his 
country. 


‘¢ Lady Malmesbury, who saw Sir W. 
Farquhar three days after Pitt’s death, 
and received from him an account of his 
last hours, says, that almost the last 
words he spoke intelligibly were these to 
himself, and more than once repeated, 
‘Oh, what times! ‘oh, my country !’’’ 
(V. 346.) 


The following character of Canning 
is singularly in keeping with the sub- 
sequent history of his life. It bears 
date in 1807. 


“‘ Canning possesses the peculiar talent 
of justifying ably and forcibly all he does, 
or wishes to be done, and that so rapidly 
and so eloquently, that it is very difficult 
not to be carried away by what he says. 
He is unquestionably very clever, very es- 
sential to government ; but he is hardly yet 
a statesman, and his dangerous habit of 
quizzing (which he cannot restrain) would 
be most unpopular in any department 
which required pliancy, tact, or conci- 
liatory behaviour. He is honourable and 
honest, with a dash of the Irishman, and 
all his plans and ideas of governing would 
partake of this, and might be as danger- 
ous in practice as he makes them appear 
plausible by the eloquent way in which he 
expresses them... . Canning may be 
safely trusted, for, 1 repeat it, he is ho- 
nourxble and honest, and if Pitt had 
not forced him in his hothouse of par- 
tiality and engouement, (for it amounted 
to that,) but had left him to ripen gra- 
dually, and allowed him in the early part 
of his political life, which began only 
eleven years ago, to experience some 
hardships, or even contradictions, his 
mind would have taken a better bend ; but 
spoiled as he has been—feared and wanted 
as he finds himself—no place is now high 
enough for him ; his ambition rises beyond 
this visible diurnal sphere, and I fear he 
may lose many real and cordial friends, 
for uncertain political connexions.”’ 
(1V, 367.) 


Review.—Mrs. Bray’s De Foix. 
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The present volumes have the same 
fault we noticed in their predecessors 
—some ridiculous misprintings ; but 
as works of substantial merit and 
value we heartily welcome and re- 
commend them, and assure the pos- 
sessors of similar papers that they can 
hardly do a better service to their 
country than by making them public, 
and thus contributing to put our 
history upon the solid foundation of 
truth. 


De Foix; or Sketches of the Manners 
and Customs of the Fourteenth Century, 
an historical romance by Mrs. Bray. 
THIS is the second volume of the 

collective series issued monthly of this 
lady’s novels and romances. With 
great versatility of talent Mrs. Bray 
is at home, either in the narration of 
deeds of chivalrous bearing, enacted 
amid the splendour of the listed field, 
“the minstrelsy and service at the 
feast,” or in the simple and unadorned - 
realities of ordinary life, which strike 
the sympathising chords of the human 
heart, and shew us that our course in 
the voyage of time is through a troubled 
sea; and that our only and sure pilot 
to the haven of eternity is the hand 
of Proyidence himself, who calms or 
divides the waters for his faithful 
people as circumstances require. 

When we say that the familiar 
domestic style is Mrs. Bray’s forte, we 
only bear testimony to the truth of 
the axiom, that there is no mode of 
painting so irresistibly attractive as 
that which takes nature for its model. 
Nature ever demonstrates that she is 
“herself the highest point of art.” 

Gaston Phebus Count de Foix was 
one of the most powerful princes of 
the minor states who flourished during 
the 14th century ; our readers will re- 
member that he was contemporary 
with the brightest period of English 
chivalry displayed in France by Ed- 
ward IIT. and his renowned son the 
Black Prince. 

Very ample materials are afforded 
for his history by that pleasant col- 
loquial chronicler, Froissart, who takes 
his reader by the hand and introduces 
him to the personal habits and cha- 
racters of the princes and leaders of 
his time, not as a grave historian ar- 
raying them in the solemnities of a 
suppositious grandeur, but as a lively 
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and intelligent guide, who imparts all 
that he knows without much regard to 
ornament or arrangement, and who 
will talk on till he has fairly com- 
municated all the circumstances of his 
narrative, small or great, to his hearers. 
From materials afforded by such faith- 
ful contemporary observers, authors 
possessing genuine talent for writing 
historical romance have ever con- 
structed their most successful com- 
— of that order. Thus, Mrs. 
ray’s De Foix will not be disadvan- 
tageously placed on the same shelves 
with the Ivanhoe and Quentin Dur- 
ward of the late Sir Walter Scott. 


‘* From Froissart we learn that Gas- 
ton Phoebus Count de Foix was ‘one 
of the handsomest men of his time; 
tall, and finely formed, his countenance 
fair and ruddy, with gray and amorous 
eyes, that gave delight whenever he chose 
to express affection. In short,’ continues 
the chronicler, ‘ everything considered, 
though I had before been in several courts 
of kings, dukes, princes, counts and noble 
ladies, I was never at one which pleased 
me more, nor was I ever more delighted 
with feats of arms, than at this of the 
Count de Foix. There were knights and 
squires to be seen in every chamber, hall, 
and court, going backwards and forwards, 
and conversing on arms and love.’ 

“. 2... ‘The Count de Foix was 
perfect in person and in mind, and no 
contemporary prince could be compared 
with him for sense, honour, or liberality.’ 
Such were the virtues of this distinguished 
prince, and would that we might here 
conclude in the words just quoted this 
slight and imperfect sketch of his cha- 
racter, but, alas! truth forbids it .... 

‘¢ His virtues shone as the clearest light, 
bright and useful, his vices were as the 
darkest shade, deep and dangerous... . 
When no sacrifice was required, de Foix 
preferred the paths of virtue, but if an 
end could not be accomplished by direct 
means he scrupled not to adopt such as 
were expedient.’”’ Note in Appendix, by 
Mrs. Bray, p. 370. 


Mrs. Bray’s aim in the romance of 
De Foix appears to be to shew that 
the military character of the Middle 
Ages well-nigh obscured the light of 
Christianity. Personal courage was 
esteemed the greatest of all virtues, and 
an honourable name in arms, the high- 
est object of human ambition. Mercy 
and humility might now and then be 
the theme of the monk, but they were 
little understood by the lord of’ arbi- 
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trary power. If any one should ask 
how it has been that the light of 
Christianity has struggled through such 
universal and protracted obscuration, 
the reply must be, that the little leaven 
which is finally to convert and humanize 
the whole world was ever preserved by 
God’s Providence for the accomplish- 
ment of his ultimate ends, and thus the 
faithful few in every age will ultimately 
be found to have been, however ob- 
scurely and unostentatiously placed, 
the supporting links in the great system 
of moral government. The unassuming 
virtues of the humble heart, Mrs. Bray 
shews us, far outvalue the pageantry 
of knighthood, the boast of heraldry, 
and pomp of power. 


Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford. By H. E. Manning, A.M. 

THIS volume consists of seven dis- 
courses, the subjects of which we con- 
sider to be chosen with care and judg- 
ment, as suited to the audience, and 
certainly they are discussed as we 
should have expected from the talents 
and learning of the author. The first 
sermon, “On the danger of Sinning 
in the midst of Privileges,” is one 
which the importance of the subject, 
the striking view in which it is placed, 
the emphatic earnestness and elegance 
with which it is enforced, must strike 
all thoughtful and attentive readers. 
The second, also, “The Probation of 
the Church,” is neither inferior in 
importance nor in the manner in 
which it is treated. Our eyes paused 
and stopped as we came to the follow- 
ing passage, and our mind seemed to 
consent to the awful truth of the sup- 
position. The preacher is speaking of 
the offences of the land, and the di- 
visions of the Church. 


‘* There is some greater destiny before 
us for which we are not yet ripe. It may 
be that there is in store for this Church 
some rougher work than to dress her own 
vineyard, some higher lot than to open 
and shut the fold of the people. It is 
doubtless expedient that we should be 
tempted, humbled, and chastised ; that we 
should learn deeper lessons in warfare 
with the gates of Hell ; that we may 
realize aud identify with our very life our 
mystical union with Christ through this 
branch of his Church Catholic, and 
become conscious of the great gift of his 
presence among us, and offer ourselves up 
to Him through it, to be trained and 
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strengthened in obedience to the mother 
of our regeneration. It may be that 
these offences are permitted in order to 
work out our steadfastness, to turn our 
passive abiding in the Church into a con- 
scious and energetic principle of loyalty. 
It is just on this point we are tried, and 
it is there we most need a trial,’’ &c. 

Though having little room, and at 
the expense of omitting extracts from 
the others, we must quote one more 
passage from the same discourse on 
the same point. 


‘¢ The probation of every one of us is 
drawn to so fine a texture that we may be 
well fearful of our ownselves. So, perhaps, 
every age has said before, each one think- 
ing his own trials greater than were ever 
known since the beginning. We may be 
only as our forefathers, nay, in the instant 
pressure of hard choices and great per- 
plexities, it may be they were far more 
tried than we. And yet we seem to be at 
a point which is full of long-drawn con- 
sequences for the hereafter. Offences 
abound, yea and are multiplied, and 
tokens of offences yet to come hang upon 
the horizon, and we know not what may 
be ascending below it. Day by day new 
shadows arise out of quarters which were 
before fair; new agencies and powers, 
which for a time held back, seem like the 
stayed winds of Heaven to come down 
upon the Church. Past ages have be- 
queathed their offences to us; we have 
added our own. It may be that these latter 
times shall grow more and more perilous, 
till the end come, when, ‘ except these 
days be shortened, there should no flesh 
be saved.’ The refiner’s fire seems to be 
fanned to a piercing heat ; and he is setting 
us nearer and nearer within its range. It 
may be that the prophet’s words must 
needs be fulfilled in our days, ‘ Some of 
those of understanding shall fall, to try 
them, and to purge them, and to make 
them white, even to the time of the end,’ ’’ 
&e. 

We recommend the reader’s atten- 
tion to p. 55 et seq. in the sermon 
called the “ The Work appointed us.” 
The very learned and argumentative 
discourse (IV.), “ Christ’s Kingdom not 
of this World,” will require and reward 
the best attention; while the last, 
called “The Gift’ of Illumination,” is 
one that, listened to by the student 
and youthful and aspiring scholar, 
must have sown the seed of much 
thoughtfulness in his mind. ‘The 
“ Dangers of Study” is an uncommon 
subject, but few perhaps are more 
needed ; nor ever in times more than 
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these, when industry is quickened by 
intense excitement, reward and dis- 
tinction is only to be obtained by pain- 
ful superiority, and a separation has 
been schncilatigel and acted upon 
between the cultivation of the intellect 
and the religious education of the heart. 
There are few writers of the present 
day, we think, whose eloquence is more 
impressive than Archdeacon Man- 
ning’s, and from whom the language of 
truth and religion is heard with more 
authority ; while, at the same time, his 
writings are free from that exaggerated 
representation of subjects which seems 
to us to be the great defect of a certain 
class of writers, who yet in piety and 
in emulation and application are not 
behind the very foremost in the age. 
A writer, like an orator, becomes 
warmed by his subject and employ- 
ment, and kindles as he advances. 
His mind is detached from all ordi- 
nary things that distract and impair 
it, and centres its congregated powers 
on the great business it has to advance. 
The intellect and the moral feelings 
act and react on each other. Here 
there is danger that the result may 
be a tone of exaggeration gradually 
spreading over the whole reasoning 
and argument, something beyond the 
truth, the result of the particular 
action on the mind at the time. This 
is to be much lamented and carefull 
avoided, — lamented, because tru! 
alone, and nothing short or beyond it, is 
the lawful aim of all reasoning; and 
avoided, because it tends to destroy its 
own purposes ; for, sooner or later, it will 
be compared with the reality of things, 
like an over-painted landscape with 
the genuine hues of nature, and pro- 
nounced false and doubtful. To fall 
below scripture is the doctrine of the 
world, which has a canon and gauge 
of its own; to go beyond it, seems too 
often the error of those, who, in their 
anxiety to remedy what they have 
had to deplore, can only do it, by 
raising themselves on things that can- 
not long support them, and by re- 
quiring exertions with which the 
common powers of nature, and even the 
stern feelings of duty, are unable to 
comply. 


A Manual of British Historians to A.D. 
1600; containing a Chronological 
Account of the Early Chroniclers 
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and Monkish Writers, their printed 

Works and unpublished MSS. By 

William Dunn Macray. 8vo. 

THIS work supplies a deficiency 
which has long been sensibly felt by 
historical inquirers. Those who are 
really anxious to attain the best infor- 
mation are neither satisfied with the 
last nor the largest historians. If 
they confide neither in Lingard nor 
Sharon Turner, nor in Hume nor 
Rapin, nor in Carte nor Henry, so 
neither are they contented that any 
particular statement appears in the 
collected chronicles of a Stowe or a 
Holinshed. The question with them 
is, on whose authority does it first ap- 
pear, and what is the weight of his 
authority ? 

By such persons a manual like the 
present has long been wanted ; for no 
one whose attention is not constantly 
directed to one particular period of 
history, or who has not spent a life in 
the study of the whole series of 
writers, can readily know where to turn 
when a new subject of investigation 
occurs. He requires to learn which 
authors afford the best information for 
the period of his researches; where 
each historian stops, and where each 
first begins to be original and im- 
portant ; and also in what collection 
or edition he may be found. 

It is now more than fifteen years 
ago since the Rev. Joseph Stevenson 
proposed to supply this deficiency in a 
work of more critical pretensions than 
the present. The relative credibility 
and personal characteristics of the se- 
veral chroniclers were to have been 
discussed: and the plan,—too exten- 
sive we imagine for a single octavo 
volume, was to have comprised 


‘¢T, An inquiry into the evidence, ex-- 
ternal and internal, upon which each 
Chronicle is ascribed to the author under 
whose name it passes. 

‘* II. A brief notice of the life of each 
writer, compiled chiefly from the infor- 
mation contained in his own works, and 
in authentic contemporaneous records ; 
adding, where necessary, the additional 
facts mentioned by Leland, Bale, Pits, 
and others. 

“* TIT. An examination into the sources 
whence each Chronicle may have been com- 
piled ; an attempt to ascertain the period 
at which it becomes important ; notices of 
circumstances which may tend to authen- 
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ticate or weaken its statements of parti- 
cular events or parts of history ; and re- 
marks upon the chronology adopted by 
each writer. 

“TV. A list of existing manuscript 
copies of each Chronicle; a detailed ac- 
count of those which the author has ex- 
amined ; and a brief notice cf such as are 
supposed to have perished. 

‘*'V. Remarks on the merits and de- 
fects observable in the editions of such 
Chronicles as have been printed ; together 
with some observations which may be 
useful to future editors. 

‘VI. A list of the works of such early 
English and Scottish writers as are pre- 
sumed to be lost.’’ 


Under the non-performance of this 
work of Mr. Stevenson’s, Mr. Macray’s 
Manual cannot fail of being useful. 

It contains, in chronological order, 
some brief biographical notices of each 
author, followed by references to their 
works, whether distinctly published, 
or in general collections, or still jin 
manuscript. 

We cannot approve of one rule of 
the editor, namely, to omit foreign 
writers on English affairs, particularly 
when it is made to apply to so regu- 
lar an historian as Polydore Vergil. 

On two authors we have a slight 
additional remark to contribute : 

1. John Gower. His Chronica Tri- 
partita, written in Latin hexamaters, is 
printed in Gough’s History of Pleshey, 
4to. 1803. 

2. John Rouse. Hearne’s Richard 
IL. contains not only Rouse’s History 
of the Earls of Warwick, but also, in 
pp. 359—371, his separate life of 

Richard Earl of Warwick. The “ se- 
veral local histories,” attributed to him 
may be struck out, or corrected by 
the accurate list of his writings, in our 
May number, p. 477. 

The chronicle in the “ Liber de An- 
tiquis Legibus,” preserved in the ar- 
chives of the city of London, (men- 
tioned in p. 89,) extends really to the 
coronation of Edward I. in 1274. It 
is now nearly finished at press, under 
the editorship of Mr. Stapleton, for 
the members of the Camden Society, 
to whom it will shortly be issued. 

Mr. Macray, in his Preface, holds 
out some promise of bringing down 
this work to a later period hereafter, 
an intention we hope he will be in- 
duced to accomplish. 
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Sketches of Saffron Walden and its 
Vicinity. By John Player, author 
of “ Home,” Sc. 8vo. 

THE writer of this work, whose 
poem entitled “ Home” was noticed 
with due commendation in our Ma- 
gazine for April 1839, is the panegy- 
rist of the local beauties of his neigh- 
bourhood, a pleasing task, which he 
performs with the best possible good 
nature, somewhat in the spirit with 
which Isaack Walton sets forth on his 
immortal rambles, combined with a 
minuteness of detail, reminding us of 
Miss Mitford’s portraitures of the fea- 
tures of “Our Village.” 

Saffron Walden itself is but a small 
town, and very far less than that 
which is said to have been the proto- 
type of Miss Mitford’s sketches. It 
has already formed one of the sub- 
jects of a very handsome quarto vo- 


‘* After passing Monk’s Hall, by the new 
road, we shortly enter upon this parish, 
which is peculiarly situated, as from Ban- 
tom Upper Stile, it is said, the view ex- 
tends to Horseheath in Cambridgeshire, 
the Gog-magog Hills, the Bartlow Hills, 
and a vast extent of country round. We 
need not be surprised that the Romans 
had Hadstock, then, fora point of obser- 
tion ; nor that, from the locality, it has 
been the scene of other inroads. The pen 
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lume, the History of Saffron Walden, 
and Audley End,* by Lord Bray- 
brooke ; and we are happy to see that 
the accomplished owner of that noble 
mansion, and many of his family, have 
warmly greeted the present tribute to 
what a continental traveller has 
termed “the beautifully undulating 
country around Saffron Walden.” 
(Thornton’s Foreign Tour.) 

The volume is composed of twelve 
walks, three describing the town, and 
the rest the neighbouring places. 
They are illustrated by several very 
artistic sketches drawn by Mr. John 
Mallows Youngman, a native of Saf- 
fron Walden, which are pleasing ex- 
amples of the new art of glyphography. 
Weare enabled to present one of these 
to the notice of our readers, a view of 
Hadstock Church, together with a por- 
tion of the attached description. 





of a Walter Scott might people the dells 
and byeways here with many bands of 
former times, until the theme excited an 
interest as deep as that of Abbotsford. It 
must have been a corroding sense of ag- 
gravated wrongs that could have led, as 
tradition avers, to the skin of human 





* Reviewed in our Magazine, 1836, 
N.S. vol. V. p. 422. 
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beings being affixed to the doors of the 
Church, as a constant memorial, to those 
passing in and out, of a bondage dissolved. 
The skin of a Dane,—some say a Danish 
King—(a portion of it is deposited in the 
Saffron Walden Museum,) was till re- 
cently seen upon the entrance to Had- 
stock Church, covered with iron-work ;° 
the iron remains, but the skin has been 
taken away by degrees. * * ° 

‘‘ The Church is considered a large one 
for a village. We leave it on the high 
ground on our right, as we descend the 
road into the vale where the principal 
dwellings are found. Just look into this 
sacred edifice, and remark the screens 
which exhibits a curious specimen of 
carved work—a fox delivering a grave lec- 
ture to a flock of geese, who are atten- 
tively listening to his paternal admoni- 
tions. This is deemed a satire against the 
monkish hypocrisy ofthe times. * * 

‘‘ That ever-flowing stream, passing 
under the church-yard wall, affords an 
ample supply of pure unadulterated water, 
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of which the villagers gladly avail them- 
selves. The well—St. Botolph’s well—is 
near the Church; and may it long conti- 
nue a symbol of the purity of that hea- 
venly lore which should proceed from 
that desk where the Rev. Addison Carr, 
so long known, and so much respected in 
this district, pursued the even tenor of 
his sacred calling for so many years. 

‘The lordship of Hadstock is, we be- 
lieve, in the Malthus family. We do not 
pretend to know whether facts for the 
Malthusian theory were drawn from this 
locality ; but we think benevolence of cha- 
racter has been the root of many a sys- 
tem highly prized by its advocate, though 
startled in its progress by much opposi- 
tion. This manor again brings before us 
that character, dear to Essex, and other 
places, for his unquestionable philan- 
thropy, Thomas Sutton, esq. already 
mentioned, to whom this manor, with 
that of Littlebury, was granted by Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1560.”’ 





The Lady’s Country Companion. By 
Mrs. Loudon.—The object of this book, 
the author tells us, is to teach ladies how 
to enjoy a country life rationally. It is 
divided into six books and nineteen let- 
ters, each with its separate subject. The 
various mass of information to be found 
in it on all the subjects is remarkable, and 
must have been the effect of long ex- 
perience, and wide acquaintance with 
books as well as real life. Indeed it ap- 
pears to us that this may be called truly 
a hand-book of all necessary information, 
superseding Mrs. Glass on cookery and 
Dr. Lindley on gardening, and, in a short 
compass, embracing everything that be- 
longs to rural life, from making pickles 
to assisting the poor, and from feeding 
rabbits to educating children. The work, 
as may be supposed, is as interesting as 
instructive ; and, having read it carefully, 
we are able to pronounce it to be—very 
correct. 





The Maniac, Improvisatore, and other 
Poems. By William Hunter. 
PEACEFUL AS THE GOOD MAN’S BREAST. 
Peaceful as the good man’s breast 

Lieth all I see around me ; 
Earth and ocean are at rest, 

Leaf not stirreth on the tree. 


Lovely, lovely, holy, holy, 

Raising soft emotions solely ; 
Glorious sunlight, deep blue sky, 
Lift ye - our thoughts on high ? 


Purest pleasures are alloyed, 

Gentlest musings mix’d with sadness, 
None with happiness are cloyed, 

Few can drink their full of gladness. 


There I view thy beauteous face, 
O Nature, and thy image trace 

On many a flower and many a spray, 
But enjoy not aught when he’s away. 


Sweetest flow’rets lose their fragrance, 
Richest dyes please not the eye ; 
Soulless I view the vast expanse, 
To all that’s grand give but a sigh. 


Speed, my own love, quickly speed thee, 
Elysium were but blank without thee ; 

While hand in hand with thee I'll prove 
A desert could be Heaven with love. 


This poet has a great deal yet to learn, 
and he should study diligently before he 
again publis.es. 





fXolus ; a Retrospect of the Weather of 
the Twelvemonth past, 1844, and a Pro- 
gnostication of that of the coming, 1845.— 
This treatise we consider is too deep for 
us. We do not understand ‘‘ the drama 
of the weather,” or the ‘‘ hot line near 
the pole,’’ which is governed by two great 
constitutional powers, the hills and the 
ocean ; but the prognostication for 1845 
we give, as it is more intelligible. ‘‘ The 
progress of dryness is begun, but this being 
the first of its two or three years of ob- 
servation, not in this will the midsummer 
season be scanty, not in this will be 
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wanting occasional and refreshing thun- 
der-storms, intermingled with the dry 
and ripening days. What can be more 
propitious for the corn, for the cattle, for 
the pears, and the plums ? Safely may we 
foresay it, in our part of the world there 
will be no scarcity of any good thing that 
Heaven bestows.” 





A Brief Memoir of the Life and 
Writings of Rev. Edward Pearson, D.D. 
&c. By W. P. Hunt.—This is rather to 
be considered as the affectionate remem- 
brance of a friend than a work demanding 
attention for the weight of its matter, 
the variety of its information, or even the 
importance of its subject. Dr. Pearson 
was a very worthy, a very amiable, and 
avery enlightened man; but as his life 
was unattended by any remarkable cir- 
cumstances, and as the correspondence 
which the biographer has given is limited 
to matters merely personal and official, 
we think the best monument he could 
have erected to the memory of his friend 
would have been the republication of the 
late Mr. Green’s elegant memoir, ac- 
companied with such notes as seem to be 
required either to illustrate the text, or 
to supply what was deficient. 





The Rosary and other Poems, by the 
Rev. F, W. Faber. 1845.—This pretty 
little volume possesses the usual charac- 
teristics of Mr. Faber’s poetry,—very 
considerable beauty of description, both 
of external nature and of the mental feel- 
ings, with that redundance of expression 
which we must consider as no trifling de- 
fect. We do not mean that his language 
is tautologous, nor that he gives identity 
of meaning in different words, which 
is mere verbiage, but that his command of 
language, and power of versification are so 
considerable as to lead him onwards, add- 
ing image to image and thought to thought, 
till he has completed so large and com- 
prehensive a picture, that the mind of the 
reader cau hardly retain the different parts 
and keep them connected in the memory. 
Our opinion (right or wrong) has always 
been, that a few leading touches, a few 
decisive strokes of the master hand, in 
poetry as well as in the sister arts, that 
will awake suggestions in the reader's 
mind, and leave him to complete what the 
poet or artist has called forth, at once 
imparts more pleasure and produces a 
greater effect than when the mind is left 
as it were to the passive impression, and 
when its own activity is impeded under 
the weight of the various images it re- 
ceives. At least we think that such was 
the system on which the poetry of the 
ancients was composed, and to which it 
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owes its permanently pleasing effect. In- 
stead of extracting passages from the 
larger poems, the Cherwell, &c., we must 
content ourselves with a shorter one, that 
we may extract, in its entire form, 


A COLD DAY IN MAY. 


I. 
Spring ebbed into the lakes and streams, 
Or to the earth’s warm heart ; 
And stalk and leaf, as withadart, . 
Were pierced by winter’s backward 
gleams. 
O May! O treacherous May! these months are 
very dreams. 


11. 
The clattering winds above me rolled, 
Like chariots in a flight, 
The sky was veined with blue and white, 
With here and there some cheerless gold ; 
The very brightness was no joy, it was so cold. 


111, 
But ah! with those true southern eyes 
And olive-shaded brow, 
Beneath the half-clothed linden bough, 
A boy begins his melodies; : 
And now I live and breathe in pure Italian 
skies. 
Iv. 
How vine-like is yon eglantine! 
How genial grows the day ; 
And see, up Rothay’s gleaming way, 
How sweetly Arno’s waters shine; 
And thou, dear Fairfield, art a well-known 
Apennine. 
7. 
Thus cold is manhood’s summer day, 
And grace perchance may be 
In part the blissful memory 
Of Christian childhood’s marvellous lay, 
Ere the bad world had scar’d celestial sights 
away. 
vi. 
Our penance then doth but retrace 
A former road; we see 
The scenes rever’d, and it may be 
Dim through our tears; and what is grace 
But shame’s lost song on earth, most sweetly 
out of place. 


A Summary View of the Evidence of 
Christianity, in a Letter from the Right 
Honourable C. K. Bushe, &c. — No 
name we believe is more honoured in 
Ireland than that of the late Chief- 
Justice of the King’s Bench; we remem- 
ber some one saying of him, ‘‘ When he 
opened his lips, it was as if an angel 
spoke.’’ Whatever therefore that should 
come from the pen of such a man we are 
delighted to receive, and are not a little 
pleased with the prospect of soon having 
his biography from the pen of the editor 
of the present little : Mr. S. Mills, 
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and.we trust free from the great imperfec- 
tions of almost all modern lives, which 
is their immoderate length; chiefly arising 
from the insertion of trifling correspond- 
ence, or of reflections and dissertations 
by the editor. The best model we have 
of biography of this kind is Mason’s 
Gray. There is not a letter of the poet 
that is not worth reading, nor an observa- 
tion by the editor that is irrelevant to the 
subject. The present little work will be 
read with interest ; it formed the employ- 
ment of some of the leisure hours of the 
author, and is honourable to his memory. 
Whether it should have been accompanied 
by so large acommentary by the editor we 
think may be doubted. It seems to us that 
it rather overshadows and oppresses the 
original. 





The Power of the Soul over the Body 
considered in relation to Health and 
Morals. By George Moon, M.D.—There 
are few subjects of more interest than 
that which treats of the connection be- 
tween the natural and mental parts of 
our nature, showing their mutual depen- 
dencies and actions on each other, and 
accounting for the manner in which one or 
other of them becomes impaired by their 
intimate sympathies, and of the mysterious 
bond in which nature has uniten them. 
Thus, the physiology of the body, and the 
philosophical analysis of the mind, becomes 
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one united study, nor can be separately 
considered without involving the most 
fundamental errors and mistakes. On this 
interesting and important subject, the work 
of Dr. Moon is a pleasing and useful addi- 
tion to others that we already possess, as 
that of Dr. Abercrombie’s in particular. 
It is written with knowledge and fairness, 
and under the solid principles of Chris- 
tianity. Of Mesmerism the author speaks 
with candour, and as one who has con- 
sidered the evidence on which it is founded 
and the belief it lays claim to; at the same 
time feeling, as we do, that it is at present 
rather a fact than a science, and that it 
must shake off much prejudice and receive 
much more corroboration before the limits 
of its power can be defined or its beneficial 
application be willingly acknowledged. 
At present we believe it to be injured and 
retarded in its progress by the injudicious- 
ness of its friends and by the ignorance 
and bigotry of its opponents. The chapter 
on Dreaming (p. 90), on Memory (p. 130), 
on the Connexion of Memory with double 
Consciousness (p. 162), and on the effects 
of excessive Attention on the Mind and 
Man’s System (p. 187), are of peculiar 
interest ; and the reasoning throughout the 
whole volume is supported and illustrated 
by many very curious, very instructive, 
and some new examples of diseased and 
abnormal action. 





LITERARY AND 


UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

June 4. The Commemoration was cele- 
brated in the Sheldonian Theatre. The 
honorary degree of D.C.L. was conferred 
upon Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, M.D., 
F.R.S., of Wiggington Lodge, co. Derby ; 
Sir William Jackson Hooker, K.G.H., 
F.R.S., late Regius Professor of Botany 
in the University of Glasgow; and Ed- 
ward Goulburn, esq. Sergeant at Law, one 
of the Commissioners of the Court of 
Bankrupts, &c. ‘These distinguished per- 
sons were presented to the Vice-Chancellor 
by Dr. Phillimore, the Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, who enumerated their respective 
claims to the distinction, in separate Latin 
addresses. The Right Rev. James Chap- 
man, D.D. late Fellow of King’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, now Lord Bishop of 
Columbo, Ceylon, was then admitted 
to the ad eundem degree of D.D. He 
was presented by the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Dr. Hampden. 
The Annval Creweian Oration was then 
delivered by the Professor of Poetry, Mr, 
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Garbett ; after which the prize compo- 
sitions were recited in the following 
order :— 

Latin Verse—‘* Numa Pompilius,” by 
Goldwin Smith, B.A. Demy of Magdalen 
College. 

English Essay—* The Causes and Con- 
sequences of National Revolutions among 
the Ancients and Moderns compared,” by 
Samuel Lucas, B.A. of Queen’s college, 
(who obtained the prize for English Verse 
in 1841). 

Latin Essay—‘ De Ordine Equestri 
apud Romanos,’’ by George G. Bradley, 
B.A. Fellow of University College. 

English Verse—* Petra,” by John W. 
Burgon, Commoner of Worcester college. 

Dr. Ellerton’s theological prize for an 
English Essay on ‘‘The law was our 
Schoolmaster to bring us to Christ,’’ has 
been awarded to H. B. Barry, B.A. Michel 
Fellow of Queen’s college. Mr. Barry 
gained the Chancellor’s prize in 1843, for 
an English Essay on ‘‘ The Advantages 
end Disadvantages of the Feudal System.” 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

June 5. Sir William Browne’s Gold 
medals were adjudged as follows :— 

Greek Ode—Subject, ‘* Napoleon in in- 
sulam Divee Helene relegatus ’’—Charles 
James Monk, Trinity college. 

Latin Ode—Subject, ‘‘ Eversosque focos 
antique Gentis Etrusce ’’—James Cam- 
per Wright, King’s college. 

Greek and Latin Epigrams—Subjects, 
“ A€ov Huuov TavTos,” and ‘* Juiber non 
potes et gulosus esse’’—Henry de Win- 
ton, Trinity college. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 17. At the twenty-second anni- 
versary meeting Sir H. Willock was in 
the chair. The annual report began by a 
statement of elections, deaths, and retire- 
ments; and shewed an increase in the 
number of members. A succinct account 
of the late Vice-President, Sir Gore Ouse- 
ley, was read, alluding to his eminence as 
an Oriental scholar and diplomatist, and 
lamenting his decease as an amiable and 
accomplished gentleman. It was also 
stated, that a memoir of his life and ser- 
vices was preparing for publication. This 
was followed by a notice of James Guille- 
mard, esq., a gentleman of great literary 
and scientific attainments, and one of the 
earliest members of the society. The 
labours of Dr. Malcolmson, whose un- 
timely death occurred from jungle- fever in 
the north-west of India, were next re- 
viewed, and a memoir of his life read. An 
interesting account followed of another 
martyr to science, Mr.{ William Griffiths, 
who died at a very early age in February 
last, devoting his last breath to the cause 
in which his life had been spent ; this me- 
moir was understood to be from the pen 
of the noble president of the society. 
Notice was next taken of the interesting 
additions made to our acquaintance with 
Eastern paleography, by the transcription 
of the great inscription of Kapur-di-Ghari, 
which has been decyphered by Mr. Nor- 
ris ; and by the st:ll more important trans- 
lation of the Bihistian inscriptions, by 
Major Rawlinson, which had recently been 
received from Baghdad. The Report of 
the Oriental Translation Committee began 
wita lamenting the death of the chairman, 
Sir Gore Ouseley. They are about to 
publish an interesting work on Persian 
literary biography, which thatdistinguished 
Oriental scholar was actively employed in 
preparing for the press at the period of 
his decease. Among the works for publi- 
cation, are an extensive collection of bio- 
graphies of Persian poets, by N. Bland, 
esq. and a translation from the Arabic, by 
the Rev. W. Cureton, of ‘* The Book of 
‘ Religious and Philosophical Sects,’ by 
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Sharastani, a Mahommedan writer of the 
twelfth century. This translation will 
form a fit companion to that curious and 
instructive book, the Dabistan, or ‘‘ School 
of Sects,’’ printed last year by the com- 
mittee. A list of works in the course of 
publication by the Oriental Text Society 
includes the Makzan-al-Israr, edited by 
N. Bland, esq.; the Yusuf and Zuleikha, 
of Firdusi, edited by W. Morley, esq.; 
the Sharastani, edited by the Rev. W. 
Cureton ; and the Dasa Kumara Charita, 
edited by Prof. Wilson. 

A ballot was taken for new members of 
council aud officers of the society, and the 
result declared as follows :—Sir Edward 
Ryan was elected a Vice-President in the 
room of Sir Gore Ouseley, the remaining 
officers were re-elected, and the following 
noblemen and gentlemen were elected into 
the council: The Earl of Powis; Lord 
Viscount Jocelyn, Lord Francis Egerton, 
Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., Gen. Briggs, 
Gen. Caulfeild, J. Fergusson, esq. Capt. 
W. J. Eastwick; and G. W. Anderson, 
esq. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 26. This being the fifteenth an- 
niversary, the Members met for the elec. 
tion of officers, the President, R. I. Mur- 
chison, esq. in the chair. The official 
business being concluded, the President 
presented the Royal Medals to Prof. Ritter 
and Dr. C. T. Beke, the former to Baron 
Leopold von Buch, for his distinguished 
countryman, the latter to Dr. Beke in 
person. The President then delivered his 
annual address on the progress of geo« 
graphy during the past year. The follow- 
ing were the officers elected :—Lord Col- 
chester, President; Sir John Barrow, 
Bart., Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., and R. 
I. Murchison, esq. Vice-Presidents ; Major 
Shadwell Clerk, the Bishop of Norwich, 
Admiral Bowles, Lieut-General Sir Howard 
Douglas, Bart., S. Jones Loyd, esq. the 
Karl of Rosse, and Colonel C. R. Fox, 
M.P., Members of Council. A vote of 
thanks to the retiring President was passed, 
and in the evening the Members dined at 
the New Thatched House Tavern, R. I. 
Murchison, esq. in the chair. 








MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 

It having been found that the present 
premises of the Museum of Economic Ge- 
ology, in Craig’s Court, are far too small 
for the rapidly increasing collection of 
specimens illustrative of the application of 
Geology to the arts and manufactures, the 
Government have determined on appro- 
priating a large space between Piccadilly 
and Jermyn Street, near St. James's 
Church, for a commodious building, suffi. 
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cient for the accommodation necessary for 
the Museum, the Mining Record Office, 
and the purposes of the Geological Survey 
of Great Britain. The architect to the 
office of Woods and Works, Mr. Penne- 
thorne, has furnished plans, by which a 
frontage, in both the above-named streets, 
of seventy feet is insured, and a depth of 
one hundred and fifty feet; which will be 
occupied by galleries for the exhibition of 
geological and mineralogical specimens, 
models of machinery, and illustrative pro- 
ductions of the arts and manufactures. 
The principal officers of the Museum and 
of the Geological Survey, now consolidated, 
are, Sir Henry de la Beche, Director, Mr. 
Ramsay, Superintendent of the Survey, 
Mr. Richard Phillips, Curator of the 
Museum and Mineralogical Chemist, Prof. 
Forbes, Paleontologist, Dr. Lyon Playfair, 
Organic Chemist, and Mr. Robert Hunt, 
Keeper of the Mining Records. The sur- 
vey of Ireland is under the superinten- 
dence of Captain James; and Dr. Kane 
undertakes the chemical part of the in- 
quiry. With such officers, we cannot but 
hope that great national benefit will be 
derived irom this establishment. 





THE LONDON LIBRARY. 

On the 24th of May, the fourth annual 
meeting of this institution was held in the 
large room of the establishment, 49, Pall- 
mall, the Earl of Clarendon, the Presi- 
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dent, in the chair, supported by Lord 
Lyttelton, Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P. 
the Rev. Mr. Milman, and several other 
distinguished members. The report of 
the committee stated that during the past 
year 118 new members had been admitted, 
being an increase of 32on the number of the 
preceding year, making the total 676. Of 
these 85 were life and 591 contributing 
members. Large additions had been made 
to the books, which now, as nearly as could 
be estimated, comprise about 24,000 vols. 
The circulation during the year was 26,210 
volumes. A new General Catalogue of 
the whole collection is promised as soon 
as possible. The committee have deter- 
mined to take a lease of more spacious 
premises, being No. 12, St. Jumes’s- 
square, (late Beauchamp House,) on the 
occupation of which they expect to enter 
in the autumn. The report was agreed 
to. A summary of the receipts and ex- 
penditure, during the four years of the 
existence of the establishment, exhibited 
a total of 10,2357. 12s.; of that sum 
nearly 7,000/. were appropriated to the 
Library and its appendages, and the re- 
mainder went to defray the fixed and 
incidental expenses of the establishment. 
Lord Mahon and Professor Travers Twiss 
were elected members of the committee, in 
the room of Mr. Macaulay, M.P., and 
Mr. Pemberton Leigh, retiring; and four 
of the old members were re-elected. 
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OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 

April 16. E, A. Freeman, esq. Ho- 
norary Secretary, presented Drawings of 
the west fronts of St. Margaret’s, Lei- 
cester, and Sileby (perpendicular), and 
Wigston and Gaddesby Churches (deco- 
rative), Leicestershire. Tbe churches of 
this district frequently have the aisles pro- 
longed to a level with the west wall of the 
tower, affording scope for finer facades 
than are usual in country churches. Also, 
Drawings of Romanesque columns in and 
near Northampton, and a Ground Plan 
and Longitudinal Section of Kingsthorpe 
Church, Northamptonshire. This church 
is Norman, with early-English alterations. 
The chancel has been extended eastward, 
and the western bay thrown into the nave, 
which is consequently narrower at the latter 
end. 

An impression of the Seal of Browne’s 
Hospital, Stamford, was presented by 
the Rev. H. D. Baker, Master of the 
Hospital, and also a Drawing of a Piscina 
at the same. Browne’s Hospital was 
founded temp. Richard III. The seal 
is of the date of Henry the VIIth., when 


the second charter was made. The spire 
of All Saints, Stamford, and part of the 
church, was built by the founder of the 
Hospital. The peculiarity of the Piscina 
is a cylindral plug of stone in the centre. 

A letter from H.N. Ellacombe, esq. B.A. 
of Oriel College, called attention to a Brass 
in Water-Pery Church, engraved in the 
last number of the Guide to the Churches 
of Oxfordshire, and which is a most re- 
markable instance of the palimpest brass, 
having been converted from an early to a 
late style by some additional lines on the 
original plate; by hatching the old lines, 
and putting a new head-piece to the man 
from the shoulders upwards, and to the 
woman from the waist upwards. The old 
form of the man and woman exactiy corre- 
spond with the brass of Chaucer in the 
church of Ewelme, An. 1437. It was 
altered for Mr. Walter Curzon in 1527. 
The breast-plate was ornamented with 
various lines; the skirt of taces was con- 
verted into tuilles and a shirt of mail; the 
gauntlets were altered, and an attempt was 
made to convert the pointed sollerets into 
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1340 presented difficulties owing either to 
the helmet, or from the wish to make a 
portrait of W. Curzon, and a new head 
both for the man and woman was sub- 
stituted. The inscription is also a portion 
of an older brass, as it is engraved on both 
sides. : 

A paper was read by Mr. Millard, ‘‘ On 
the style of Architecture to be adopted in 
Colonial Churches,’’ which has since been 
published in the Society’s Proceedings. 

Mr. Petrie (the author of a work on the 
ancient churches of Ireland) pointed out 
the chief peculiarities of the Irish churches 
built between a.p. 500 and 800. The 
door is at the west, and the distinction 
between nave and chancel carefully main- 
tained, the latter being generally better 
lighted. The semicircular arch is em- 
ployed; and uniformity, simplicity, and 
proportion are well observed. The larger 
churches are generally about 60 feet in 
length. 

April 30. The President announced 
that Mr. Parkins having found it necessary, 
in consequence of ill health and other avo- 
cations, to resign his office of Secretary, 
the Committee had elected in his room 
William Basil Jones, esq. B.A. of Trinity 
college, and that Mr. Parkins had been 
elected to the place on Committee, vacant 
by the election of Mr. Jones. The mem- 
bers of the Architectural Society for the 
Archdeaconry of Northampton, had been 
admitted to the privileges of the Society. 
He also stated that the tracings of Stained 
Glass presented by Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Parker were intended to form the nucleus 
of a larger collection, which would be 
serviceable both for private study and for 
lending in any cases of church building or 
restoration. 

The President also announced, that ar- 
rangements had been made by the Com- 
mittee for commencing the proposed resto- 
ration of Dorchester Church, Oxfordshire. 
A sub-committee had been appointed, 
who after obtaining leave of the proper 
authorities, and making other preliminary 
arrangements, had drawn up a prospectus 
fur circulation. The document. states, 
that two members had agreed to sign the 
builder’s contract on behalf of the society, 
for the first portion of the restoration, 
comprising the sovth window of the 
chancel, with the sedilia and piscina, as 
soon as sufficient funds had been raised by 
subscription. The expense of this portion 
had been estimated at 160/. Other por- 
tions wiil be subsequently proceeded with, 
if a sufficient sum can be raised; which, 
under the peculiar circumstances of interest 
attaching to the church, is not despaired of. 
An excellent architectural description of 
this church, written by the Rev. Henry 
Addington, B.A, of Lincoln college, and 


very fully illustrated with engravings, has 
heen published by Mr. Parker, for the 
benefit of the Restoration fund. 

Mr. Parkins then read, ‘*‘ Some Ace 
count of Gresford Church, Denbighshire, 
a specimen of the late Perpendicular style”* 
(since published in the Society’s Pro- 
ceedings). We have space only for a few 
brief extracts :— 

‘* The ground plan is a parallelogram 
110 feet long by 59 wide, having a tower 
at the west end of the nave, and a porch 
at the extreme west of the south side. 
Breadthwise there is a triple division, the 
nave and chancel occupying 25 feet, and 
the aisles on each side 17 feet. The nave 
extends 73 feet, and the chancel occupies 
the remaining 37; one-third of the whole 
length being thus assigned to the latter, 
and two to the former. The ais‘es are 85 
feet long, 12 more than the nave. And 
two chapels 25 long, and of the same 
width as the aisles, from which they are 
parted off by a skreen, complete the paral- 
lelogram. The chancel is distinguished 
from the nave only by a skreen, the width 
and height of each being precisely the 
same. This is an arrangement which is 
generally found in the late Perpendicular 
churches ; and one which must be deemed 
a sign of the decay of architecture ; much 
as it was atoned for by the noble rood- 
skreens it gave scope for; of which Gres- 
ford affords a splendid specimen. It sepa- 
rates the nave from the chancel at the 
second pier from the last, forming a mag- 
nificent rood-loft by being arched out- 
wards on both sides at the top. This part 
is the most elaborate; the lower panel- 
work, and the feathering of the arches 
supporting the canopy being very delicately 
carved. The roof of the nave is richiy 
panelled, but of very low pitch; it is sup- 
ported by beams rising from corbels, be- 
tween the clerestory windows, without any 
pretence at spandrels. 

‘¢ The exterior of the church is perhaps 
the most beautiful part of it, and that 
simply for the reason that it has suffered 
few injuries but those of time. The tower 
is a very elegant composition. The but- 
tresses are placed diagonally, and have 
niches in their face, with figures in them 3 
pinnacles rise above them from the battle- 
ments, and two figures, with a pinnacle 
between, are placed on each side. A 
band, running round between the belfry 
windows and the battlements, gives the 
finishing effect ; and the simile of a crown 
may very fairly be applied to it. This 
tower resembles a queen bearing her coro- 
net; and the rich swelling lines, which 
form its outline, help to carry out the re- 
semblance. The lower part of the tower 
has an earlier look about it ; the door has 
quite a decorated character, and a but= 
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tress on the north side is undoubtedly part 
of a much earlier building. The eastern 
end has two pinnacles at the corners of the 
chancel, and a cross, of elegant workman- 
ehip, on the summit of the gable; but 
there is nothing else to mark the dis- 
tinction of nave and chancel. The aisles 
have low gabled roofs; above which the 
clerestory windows shew themselves. The 
gurgoyles and mouldings are in the quaintly 
rich character of the Tudor times. A rose 
is an ornament frequently employed. 

‘¢ With all the beauties it possesses, the 
appearance of this church is much set off 
by the scenery around it. Standing be- 
tween the mountains and the rich plains 
of the Dee, it overlooks the valley of 
Gresford, one of the most beautiful in 
North Wales; and those only who are 
familiar with the vicinity can feel how 
admirably the church harmonises with the 
country. A yew tree in the churchyard 
has attracted more notice than the church 
itself. Its girth is about 30 feet, and 
botanists have fixed its age at more than 
2000 years. About half a mile from the 
church the base of a cross lies under a 


aycamore where four ways meet. This, - 


however, can hardly have been the situ- 
ation of the cross, from whence the name 
of Gresford (which is in Welsh ‘ Croes- 
ffordd,’ or the ‘ Way of the Cross’) has 
been derived. This cross was probably 
fixed near where the church stands.”’ 

Mr. Freeman remarked, with reference to 
what Mr. Parkins had stated as to the 
omission of the chancel arch in the late Per- 
pendicular, that it was by no means pecu- 
liar to that style, as the noble Decorated 
church of Higham Ferrers waswithout one, 
and that in the neighbourhood of North- 
ampton, where Romanesque detail in other 

arts of churches is exceedingly common, 

e had remarked very few chancel arches 
of that style, unless under a central tower ; 
St. Peter’s Church in Northampton was 
clearly built without one, and in its plan 
offers a remarkable similarity to the late 
Perpendicular churches. If the chancel 
arch was generally omitted by the Norman 
builders in that district, it was a very 
singular local peculiarity, as on no part of 
a church was more ornament commonly 
bestowed at that period. 

Mr. Parker said that similar instances, 
though comparatively rare, were to be 
found in all the styles. 

Mr. Freeman read several questions 
which had been inserted in the Notice- 
Book. One, by S. P. Rooke, esq. of 
Oriel College, inquiring what was the best 
way of providing a space for ringing the 
Bells, when a lantern tower which had been 
floored off was re-opened to the church, 
(as in Merton College chapel,) and there 
was not sufficient height to allow of a 
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separate floor for the ringers. It seemed 
to be the general opinion of the meeting, 
confirmed by the President and Mr. 
Markland, that there was no real objection 
to ringing from the floor of the church, 
and that the common prejudice against 
bell-ropes hanging down in the interior of 
a church was a groundless one. Mr. 
Freeman quoted some remarks of Mr. 
Petit’s to the same effect, and said that 
while the sanctus-bell remained in use 
(as was still the case in many churches for 
another purpose) there must have been 
one at least in every church. 

Another question as to the existence of 
Stone Confessionals had been raised by 
G. S. Master, esq. B.A. of Brasenose 
College, who presented a drawing of a 
singular building in the interior of Tan- 
field church, near Ripon, which appeared 
to have been most probably used for that 
purpose. Mr. Way was however of opi- 
nion that it was a receptacle for a shrine. 
Mr. Parker remarked that the ancient 
practice in England was to make con- 
fession to the priest in the open church, and 
that the confessionals now in use in fo- 
reign churches, were only modern wooden 
boxes. The President mentioned a sup- 
posed confessional in Ripon Minster. Mr. 
Jones mentioned two possible confes- 
sionals, one in the north transept of St. 
David’s Cathedral, the other at Lapworth, 
in Warwickshire. Mr. Parker remarked 
that it was most common to give this ac- 
count of anything, the purpose of which 
was unknown. 

May 14. F. Manning, esq. presented 
an impression of a Brass from Chinnor 
Church, Oxfordshire. This brass in me- 
mory of John Hotham, ‘‘ Magister in 
Theologid,” Provost of Queen’s College, 
and Rector of Chinnor, who died in 1361. 
It is now placed in a frame made of a 
rafter of the church of St. Peter’s in the 
East, Oxford, showing that it was oak, 
and not chesnut, as supposed by some 
when the roof was taken down in the late 
repair. 

Joseph Clarke, esq. presented a draw- 
ing of a Painting on the roof of the quire 
of St. Alban’s Abbey church. This is 
supposed by Mr. Clarke to be contem- 
porary with the roof, which is a valuable 
example of wooden groining, cir. 1380. 

A report from the Committee announced 
further arrangements for the restoration of 
Dorchester church. A _ sub-committee, 
consisting of three members of the com. 
mittee, the treasurer, Mr. Parkins, and 
Mr. Freeman, has been appointed, with 
authority to collect subscriptions, and to 
carry on the general business of the re 
storation. The vicar and churchwardens, 
(of whom the former and one of latter are 
members of the society) enter most fully 
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and zealously into the designs of the com- 
mittee, while the lay rector has done, 
what was perhaps all that could be ex- 
pected from a member of another com- 
munion, in giving, in a most obliging 
manner, every facility for carrying on 
those parts of the restoration which affect 
the repairs of the chancel. 

The Committee alluded briefly to the de- 
cision come to with regard to the sister so- 
ciety at Cambridge, which has decided by a 
large majority to prolong its existence. 
**Theymay perhaps be allowed to hopethat, 
as the principles on which itsdissolution was 
proposed were those of the most loyal sub- 
mission to ecclesiastical and academical 
authority, so in its renewed form its zeal 
and energy may not be diminished, while 
its directors may learn from experience to 
abstain from those expressions of opinion 
on matters not coming within its province, 
which have brought down on it the censure 
of constituted authorities, and, as they 
cannot but think, greatly diminished its 
influence and power of advancing the holy 
cause we have all so much at heart.’’ 

Mr. Jones then read a second paper 
** On Uniformity, considered as a Principle 
in Gothic Architecture. (Printed entire 
in the Society’s Proceedings). 

The Rev. John Baron, M.A., called 
attention to another Palimpsest Brass in 
the society's collection, from Bromham 
church, Bedfordshire, in which figures of 
the early part of the fifteenth century 
were employed again in 1535 without 
alteration, but only the addition of a fresh 
inscription and shields of arms. (This, 
we may remark, is engraved in Lysons’s 
Bedfordshire, and the unsettled questions 
respecting the parties originally comme- 
morated has been recently discussed in 
The Topographer and Genealogist, Part 
IT. p. 159). 

Mr. Freeman suggested that this custom 
of using brasses a second time seemed to 
prove that they were not intended for 
likenesses. Some conversation took place 
on this point, the result of which was that 
in the later ones, when the art of por- 
traiture was advancing, such was fre- 
quently the case, but seldom or never 
in the earlier examples. 

Mr. Jones mentioned a very curious 
wooden doorway in a cottage near Stan- 
ton Harcourt. 

May 28. Mr. Freeman read a paper, 
* On the Architectural Antiquities of Jer- 
sey.’’ The parish churches are twelve in 
sumber. They almost invariably consist 
of an imperfect cross, the single transept 
being indifferently on the north or south 
side ; there is usually a single aisle extend- 
ing the whole length, and equal in size to 
the nave and chancel ; it is generally diffi- 
pult to tell, otherwise than by the inter. 
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position of the tower, which is invariably 
central, which is to be considered the body 
of the church, and which the aisle. The 
aisles have, with one single exception, 
distinct gables; the triforium and clerestory 
are features utterly unknown. These 
roofs are always externally high pitched, 
internally is a stone vault, almost always 
of the pointed barrel form, commonly 
springing from flat pilasters. Porches 
are thrown out on all sides, north, south, 
and west, and are sometimes attached to 
the transepts. The central towers are, in 
six of the twelve churches, crowned with 
quadrangular stone spires, two have the 
octagonal form, two have saddle-back 
roofs, and two are flat-topped. These 
churches are to be chiefly referred to two 
periods, the latter part of the twelfth 
century, and the fifteenth or early part of 
the sixteenth. The work of the former 
date exhibits an excessively rude Ro- 
mansque or Transition style ; but the na- 
tional style of the island, in which all the 
churches have been repaired, is a species 
of late Gothic, of no great merit in most 
respects, but affording in its window 
tracery, wherever it has been uninjured by 
the ruthless barbarism of later days, most 
graceful forms, not exactly Decorated, 
Perpendicular, or Flamboyant, but com- 
bining the beauties of all three. One 
peculiarity may be noticed in those ap- 
proaching most nearly to our Decorated, 
the use of the trefoil instead of the quatre- 
foil in the upper part of the lights, where- 
by perhaps the eye is better carried along 
the line of tracery, and not left to rest so 
much on the quatrefoiled spaces. Some 
of the more Flamboyant windows are 
worked partially without foliations, which 
of course impairs their effect. All these 
windows are under _ well-proportioned 
arches, of which the dripstone is some- 
times crocketed, and almost always has a 
finial foliage at the top. The doorways 
are mostly late Flamboyant, with the de - 
pressed arch of the style, and mouldings 
similar to those of the windows. The 
piers and arches are commonly Flamboy- 
ant; massive round columns with octa- 
gonal capitals and bases; those of the 
towers are most commonly Transition, 
pointed, but rude even to barbarism, 
springing from rectangular piers without 
the slightest attempt at decoration beyond 
a plain impost. ‘The round arch prevails 
in the windows in the towers, which are 
always, as well as all the few Romanesque 
windows occurring elsewhere, quite plain, 
without any shafts or ornamental mould- 
ings. Mr. Freeman proceeded to de- 
scribe the more remarkable features of 
individual churches. His paper has been 
published in the Society’s Proceedings. 
Tn answer to a question of the Rev. W, 
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Sewell, of Exeter College, Mr. Freeman 
observed, that he thought the buildings 
were chiefly of the granite of the island, 
but would not express any positive opinion, 
from his very slight acquaintance with the 
different kinds of stone. Mr. Sewell re- 
marked that the builders often modified 
their details to suit the nature of the 
stone. He adverted to a soft stone used 
for minute details in some Irish churches, 
being a kind of fine steatite. Mr. Parker 
Observed that hard chalk was similarly 
used in certain English churches. Mr. 
Patterson, of Trinity College, mentioned 
a very friable sandstone used in the 
churches of St. Jaques, at Liege, which 
was hardened by oil. This application 
gave it a deeper colour, but possibly pre- 
vented weather-stains. He alluded at the 
same time to the foliations in Cologne 
Cathedral, the upper sides of which uni- 
versally sloped outwards, so as to prevent 
the water from lodging on them. Mr. 
Parker observed that it was usually the 
case, the early English base being the 
only moulding that would hold water. In 
answer to a question of the President, he 
remarked that a surface drain paved with 
brick or tile was the only effectual method 
of carrying off the water which falls from 
the eaves of a building. 

June 37. The annual meeting of the 
Society took place:—The committee in 
their report congratulated the members on 
the progress the principles on which the 
society is founded were making through- 
out England. They then mentioned 
works finished or in progress in Oxford 
and the neighbourhood :—lst, Mr. Pugin’s 
beautiful new entrance gateway at Mag- 
dalene College ; 2d, the useful repairs at 
the church in St. Peter’s in the East; 3d, 
the new church in St. Ebbe’s, of which 
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they did not altogether approve ; 4th, a 
church of considerable merit at Tubney, 
by Pugin; lastly, the restoration of the 
cburch at Clifton Hampden, by Messrs. 
Scott and Moffat. The Committee next 
adverted to several instances of a like feel- 
ing in other parts of the kingdom, more 
especially the rescuing from long-con- 
tinued desecration the Abbey of St. Au- 
gustine, at Canterbury, by two members 
of the society; the restoration of St. 
Mary’s Church, Stafford, by another mem- 
ber; and the new church at Leeds, by 
Mr. Derick. The report then alluded to 
the formation of two new societies at Lin- 
coln and Nottingham ; congratulated the 
members of the Camden Society on their 
re-establishment, hoping they would take 
warning by the “ experience of the past, 
and learn, while diminishing nothing of 
their vigour, to beware lest their good be 
evil spoken of throngh lack of discretion ; 
fearing lest the decidedly controversial 
tone of many of its publications should 
hinder the cause which both societies 
equally desire to promote.”” After allud- 
ing to the services of the officers of the 
society, and to the society’s publications 
in the course of the year, the committee 
concluded by calling the attention of 
members to the arrangements entered 
into for the restoration of Dorchester 
Abbey Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Sewell, of Exeter Col- 
lege, then gave a lecture on ‘* The Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities of Ireland,’’ illus- 
trated by frequent allusion to Mr. Petrie’s 
new work just published, ‘‘ On the Round 
Towers of Ireland.’”’ Mr. Sewell stated 
there were some hundred of churches still 
existing in Ireland of the 7th and 8th 
centuries, attested by traditions, manu- 
scripts, and monuments. 
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THE BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Subjects brought before the Committee, 
Jan. 22; continued from our last, p. 
635. 

Mr. Goddard Johnson announced the 
discovery of some bronze implements, in 
the village of Carlton Rode, about three 
wiles south of Attleborough in Norfolk. 
Four bronze gouges were found, three of 
which have sockets for hafts, and one has 
a shank to be inserted into a haft; there 
were also bronze punches, chisels, celts, 
portions of celts, being the cutting ends of 
those implements, and several pieces of 
metal, of which one appeared by its shape 
to have been the residuum left in the 
melting-pot. (Representations of the most 
remarkable are given in the New Journal, 
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p. 59.) ‘There was no trace of ancient oc- 
cupation near the spot. Mr. Johnson 
remarked that the discovery of celts with 
implements of mechanical use, in this 
instance, may afford a ground for the sup- 
position that celts were fabricated for some 
domestic or mechanical purpose, rather 
than to serve as military weapons. Mr. 
Smith observed that a similar discovery of 
celts with gouges, and portions of a bronze 
sword, had been made at Sittingbourne, 
as stated by the Rev. W. Vallance in a 
paper read at the Canterbury meeting. 
The sword could not be considered as any- 
thing but a military weapon. 

A note from Mr. Edward Freeman was 
read, relating to restorations at St. Mary’s 
church, Leicester. The removal of the 
altar from the end of the wide southern 
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aisle, where it at present stands, to the 
original chancel, will leave a space, ori- 
ginally occupied by a chantry altar, and 
now to be occupied by pews, which will 
injure or conceal some early-English 
sedilia, described as of remarkably fine 
character. A sepulchral recess near them 
has been recently blocked up by a monu- 
ment, and a_ beautiful parclose screen, 
which divided the south aisle from the 
chancel, has been taken down, and it is 
proposed to re-erect it as a reredos to the 
new altar, and to paint the Ten Com- 
mandments upon the panels. 

The Rev. Arthur Hussey, of Rotting- 
dean, communicated a sketch of a curious 
fragment of sculpture discovered some 
years ago at St. Michael’s church, South- 
ampton, imbedded in the wall of a porch, 
and now fixed against the chancel wall, 
within the altar rails. It represents a 
bishop, vested in pontificals, his right hand 
elevated in the attitude of benediction, 
whilst the left grasps the pastoral staff, 
which terminates in a plain volute. The 
head is lost. The fragment measures 
about 30 inches in height: and the only 
remarkable peculiarity is, that on the breast 
appears a square jewelled ornament affixed 
to the chasuble, and apparently represent- 
ing the rationale. The sculpture is rade, 
and may be assigned to the thirteenth 
century. 

Mr. Thomas Inskip, of Shefford, Bed- 
fordshire, sent an account of the recent 
discovery of Roman remains in Church 
Field, in the parish of Northill, about one 
furlong from the mansion of John Harvey, 
esq. at Ickwell Bury, in that county, con- 
sisting of two skeletons, buried cross- 
wise, the head of one to the south-east, 
and that of the other in the contrary di- 
rection. By the side of them were found 
three fine vases of glass. The largest of 
these is sexagonal, of coarse material and 
of a green colour, and would contain 
about two gallons. It has no handles ; 
the glass towards the lower part is half an 
inch in thickness. There was also a glass 
bottle, of remarkably elegant design, and 
of the colour of pale Port wine, with a 
slight purple tinge. (Engraved in the 
New Journal, p. 52.) All these vessels 
were broken. Some fragments of Samian 
ware were also found, and an iron utensil, 
apparently intended for hanging a lamp 
against a wall. 

The Rev. Edward Gibbs Walford, rector 
of Chipping Warden, near Banbury, ex- 
hibited a bead, or annular ornament, of 
pale olive-green glass, found in August 
1244, near the south-east corner of the 
bull-baiting ground in the parish of Chip- 
ping Warden. The bull-baiting ground is 
nearly contiguous to the Arbury Banks ; 
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in the middle of it are the remains of an 
artificial bank, parallel with the Wallow 
Bank ; and at aspot midway between them 
the bead was found. 

Mr. Hawkins furnished the following 
particulars relating to the present state of 
Llantony Abbey, co. Monmouth, which 
is now very ruinous. The walls of the 
choir are standing so far as to show the 
outline of some of the windows. The 
walls of the south transept are tolerably 
perfect. The north transept is ruinous ; 
the arches which separate the nave from 
the aisles are in fair preservation and very 
beautiful. The north aisle is occupied by 
a wash-house and skittle-ground. The 
cloisters, dormitories, &c., are used as a 
place for the reception of visitors, kept by 
a person named Webb. The ruins appear 
to have suffered few injuries of late. The 
western front is very perfect and beautiful, 
but the tracery of the great window is 
gone. The owner of the property is Walter 
a Landor, the poet, now resident in 

taly. 

Mr. Smith reported to the Committee 
the result of a visit he had recently madé 
to Colchester, to examine some excava- 
tions made by the Rev. James Round, in 
his garden opposite the castle. It appears 
that the north and east sides of the castle 
were fortified by a deep ditch and a high 
rampart of earth. There are considerable 
remains of these works in Mr. Round’s 
garden. The rampart is thrown upon a 
wall which, as Morant observes, appears 
to have formerly encompassed the castle, 
or some earlier building. It was to as- 
certain the nature of this wall that Mr. 
Round directed excavations to be made in 
the side nearer the castle. The portion 
which Mr. Smith examined was about six 
feet wide, twelve deep, and two thick ; the 
interior side had been broken down, 80 
that the original thickness could not be 
ascertained. It is composed of cut stone, 
resembling the facing of the Roman wall 
near the river, with offsets about four feet 
apart; the interior exhibits Roman tiles 
irregularly disposed, and mostly in frag- 
ments ; the mortar resembles that of the 
castle, being soft, without the lime and 
pounded tile which invariably enter into 
the composition of the Roman walls. In 
excavating the approaches, large quantities 
of broken Roman tiles, fragments of fresco 
paintings, and lumps of mortar, were dis- 
covered, proving that the site at a more 
remote period had been occupied by Roman 
buildings. Subsequent to Mr. Smith’s 
visit another portion of the rampart was 
opened ; a coarse pavement of limestone 
was laid open, and a wall six feet thick, 
with intervals or doorways six feet wide. _. 

Mr, Smith sauna that Cole 
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chester possessed many interesting re- 
mains of the Romano-British period, and 
that he understood it was the intention of 
the municipal authorities to build a museum 
for the antiquities which are continually 
being discovered, but which have hitherto 

m much neglected and dispersed. 
There are several tessellated pavements 
which might be examined at a trifling cost. 
One, in the garden of Mr. Francis, so- 
licitor, said to be of a superior descrip- 
tion, has never been excavated; one has 
recently been discovered in making a 
saw-pit in the garden of Mr. Bowler at 
the bottom of North Hill. 

Feb. 12. Mr. John Adey Repton pre- 
sented a series of drawings of piscinas of 
various dates. One of these was recently 
brought to light in Springfield church, 
Essex, by Mr. Repton. He supposes it to 
be of the time of Edward I. or Edward II. 
The large piscina in Tiltey church, Essex, 
probably of the reign of John, is furnished 
with two basins, one circular, the other 
vctangular. Other examples are from St. 
Lawrence, Ramsgate, and a chapel near 
Coggeshall, Essex, assigned to the early 
part of the reign of Henry III., having 
round-headed trefoiled arches; towards 
the latter part of the same reign this feature 
was superseded by the pointed trefoil, as 
at Laxton, Northamptonshire, which ap- 
pears to be a very early specimen. Mr. 
Repton sent also a drawing of the triplet 
window of the chapel near Coggeshall, 
remarkable as being wholly constructed 
of brick. The bricks measure 123 inches 
by 6}, and are 2 inches thick. 

Mr. John Dennett, of New Village, 
Isle of Wight, exhibited a piece of needle- 
work, and who, in alluding to Mr. Harts-. 
horne’s paper on embroidery, remarked 
that in this instance the black velvet, 
which serves as the ground-work, has been 
cut out in those parts where the pattern 
was sewn on. It is a portion of a complete 
suit of furniture for a half-tester bed, 
formerly in the old house of Appuldur- 
combe, and is said to have been the work 
of the ladies of the Worsley family. The 
ornaments are much raised. The date 
1616 was worked in the centre of the 
head-cloth. 

Mr. Dennett sent also a rubbing from 
a sepulchral brass in Arreton church, Isle 
of Wight. It is a figure in plate armour, 
date about 1430; the head is lost, but 
when perfect it measured about two feet 
six inches. The inscription is on a plate 
under the feet, and deserves notice as an 
early example of a legend in the English 

e: 
Here is ybyried. vnder this graue 
Harry Hawles. his soule god saue 


longe tyme steward. of the yle of wyght 
haue m’cy on hym. god ful of myght 

Mr. Charles Spence, of Devonport, 
communicated a rubbing of a sepulchral 
brass, found at the east end of the north 
aisle in the church of Yealmpton, nine 
miles from Plymouth. It is a figure in 
armour, measuring in length two feet nine 
inches, and under the feet is the following 
legend :—Hic jacet Joh’es Crokker miles 
quonda ciphorarius Ac signifer Illustrissimi 
regis edwardi quarti qui obijt xiiij die 
marcij anno d’ni milli’o quigétesimo 
octauo. Four escutcheons, one on either 
side of the head, and two at the feet, bear 
a chevron between three crows, but the 
chevron is not engrailed, as usually borne 
by Crocker of Lyneham. Sir John Crok- 
ker distinguished himself in the sup- 
pression of Perkin Warbeck’s rebellion, 
and accompanied the earl of Devon to the 
relief of Exeter, when besieged in 1497. 
The Lyneham estate passed, in 1740, by 
marriage with the heiress of Crocker, to 
the Bulteel family. On the north side of 
the church, in the churchyard, there is a 
very ancient inscribed slab, which bears 
the name TOREVS. 

Mr. Thomas King, of Chichester, ad- 
dressed the Committee on the frequent in- 
juries and spoliation of sepulchral brasses. 
He states that ten escutcheons have been 
taken from the curious brass at Trotton, 
in Sussex, representing Margaret de 
Camoys, who died in 1310. The armorial 
ornaments to which Mr. King alludes, 
are probably the small escutcheons with 
which her robe was semée, and their loss 
is to be regretted, not only because they 
were doubtless enamelled, but as a very 
singular specimen of costume ; for this is 
the only sepulchral brass known which 
presents this peculiar feature of ornament, 
and it would have been desirable to as- 
certain whether the bearing thus introduced 
were her own arms (Gatesden), those of 
Camoys, her first, or Paynel, her second 
husband. 

Mr. King, in another letter addressed 
to Mr. Smith, stated in reference to certain 
old papers remaining at Cowdrey House, 
that they had been deposited in a detached 
dovecote, at the time of the fire, and that 


they related to the times of Elizabeth, 


James, and the Protectorate. Mr. King 
has some of these papers in his possession, 
one of which is a detailed account of 
expenses for liveries and tailors’ work, 
during Elizabeth’s reign: he has also 
court rolls and other documents, of the 
time of JamesI. Part of these papers had 
been wantonly destroyed, and used as 
wrappers, or for kindling fires, but the 
Earl of Egmont haying recently purchased 
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the estate, what remains will be no longer 
exposed to depredation. 

Mr. W. G. Barker, of Harmby, near 
Leyburn, Yorkshire, in a letter to Mr. 
Way, stated that the Vicar of Thornton 
Steward had resolved on demolishing the 
venerable church of St. Oswald at that 
place. This fabric is not out of repair, and 
the parishioners are opposed to its destruc- 
tion: its architectural features are not 
very striking; the nave is Norman, the 
chancel, which appears to have been built 
during the fourteenth century, contains 
a “lychnoscope, credence, and piscina 
conjoined, and a beautiful sepulchre.’’ 
Portions of a very ancient sculptured cross, 
covered with scroll-work, have been found 
in the churchyard. The church is distant 
about a quarter of a mile from the village, 
and complaints are made that it is damp, 
but this evil at least might be corrected by 

ini The proposal to remove the 
church to the village has, as it is said, 
been sanctioned by the Bishop of Ripon. 

Mr. John Green Waller, in a letter to 
Mr. Smith, stated that the church of Fair- 
light, near Hastings, an old building of 
humble character, had been likewise con- 
demned, contrary to the feelings and wishes 
of the descendants of many generations, 
whose remains rest around this church. 

Mr. W. H. Gomonde, of Cheltenham, 
communicated a sketch of an intaglio, re- 
cently found in ploughing at Witcomb, 
nearthe Roman villa discovered by Lysons ; 
it is a cornelian, set ina gold ring, and the 
device is composed of three heads, com- 
bined, which Mr. Gomonde supposed to 
represent Rome, Neptune, and Mercury. 
A second ring was found, set with a plain 


ruby. 

The Rev. E. Gibbs Walford, Rector of 
Chipping Warden, described an ancient 
burial-place, situated on a hill on the 
southern side of that parish, where ske- 
letons have frequently been disinterred. 
To the north-west of this spot is the sup- 
posed British station called Arbury Banks ; 
and in the valley beneath are the remains 
of Warden Castle. Mr. Walford has col- 
lected the statements of various persons 
who have witnessed the discovery of large 
pits filled with bones, a quantity of spurs, 
as also of skeletons interred singly, the 
bodies having been laid north and south, 
and, in another case, east and west ; these 
skeletons were laid consecutively in a line, 
head to foot. He suggests the possibility 
that they may be the remains of the slain 
at the battle of Danesmore, in the adjoin- 
ing parish of Edgcott, a.p. 1469, (the 
subject of an article in our present Month’s 
magazine.) 

Mr. Walford also communicated a co- 
loured representation of a portionef Roman 
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tessellated pavement, about 13 feet square, 
discovered by some labourers, in the ope- 
ration of trenching, at Lenthy Green, near 
Sherborne, Dorset, about the year 1840. 
A temporary house was at first raised over 
it; but it was subsequently removed by 
means of a frame, worked by screws, and 
laid down in Lord Digby’s dairy, at Sher- 
borne castle. The central subject, enclosed 
in a panel formed by two interlaced squares, 
appears to represent the contest between 
Apollo and Marsyas. One figure is seated, 
and holds a lyre on his knees; the other 
plays on a double flute. 

Mr. Smith reported the result of inqui- 
ries made by him respecting the tessellated 
pavement at West Dean, in Wiltshire, 
which had been stated to lie in the pro- 
jected line of a railway. Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare mentions the discovery of this pave- 
ment in 1741. The spot is the property 
of Mr. Beauchamp. A small portion has 
been uncovered, but it is believed that a 
much greater extent of pavement lies still 
concealed ; and the remains of walls, the 
discovery of coins, and other relics, appear 
to indicate the site of an unexplored Roman 
villa. Nearly the whole of West Dean is 
the property of Charles Baring Wall, esq. 
M.P. Mr. Hatcher, of Salisbury, sup- 
poses that the site of another unexplored 
Roman villa exists in Clarendon Wood, 
about three miles from Salisbury, and 
states that numerous coins have been dis- 
covered there. 

Mr. Smith communicated a letter from 
Monsieur de Gerville, of Valognes in Nor- 
mandy, concerning the discovery of 366 
French and English gold coins, near Bar- 
fleur. They are chiefly of the reigns of 
Charles XII. of France and of Henry V. 
and Henry VI. of England. 

The Rev. Charles H. Hartshorne read 
a report on the present state of the ruins 
of Wenlock Priory, stating that about two 
years since he called the attention of the 
late proprietor to the impending ruin of 
that part of the transept which has been 
preserved. A singular building, then 
standing, apparently one of the fortified 
gates of the Priory close, has subsequently 
fallen, but no wilful damage has been done 
to the ruins. During the last autumn, on 
a representation to the Right Hon. Charles 
Wynne, the sum of 15/. was placed at the 
disposal of Mr. Hartshorne, with a view of 
preventing further decay. He stated that 
he had made a careful survey of the ruins, 
and taken every precaution for their se- 
curity, by cutting away such trees and 
shrubsas might disjoint the stones, pointing 
the upper courses of the masonry, securing 
the coping stones, and giving support to 
those parts which presented any appears 
ance of danger, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps. 

May 26. Lord Cottenham moved the 
second reading of his EccLesiasTicaL 
Courts Consotipation Bini. There 
were no less than three hundred and eighty- 
six of these courts spread over the country, 
some of them exercising jurisdiction over 
all ecclesiastical matters, and others over 
part only of such matters. Seventy of 
these courts were attached to manors, and 
the judges were appointed by the lords of 
those manors. Nothing could be more in- 
extricable than the confusion caused by all 
these diocesan, decanal, and vicarial courts, 
so that, de facto, almost all the business 
found its way to the Prerogative Court of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. He pro- 
ay with respectto Wills that there should 

a central London court, and that the 
judge of that court should appoint as many 
surrogates as he pleased, The will would 
then be left with the surrogate, would 
by him be sent to London, probate would 
be returned to the party, the will would be 
kept in the general registry at London, 
and a copy sent to the surrogate in the 
country, where it would be inspected by 
all those who might wish to examine it. 
Under this plan, which had been suggested 
by the Report of 1836, the parties in the 
country would have to do just the same— 
no more—no less-—than they now had to 


do; the only difference would be that they’ 


would be forwarded to London, and there 
kept in safe custody. With regard to 
Church Rates, he proposed where a rate 
had been illegally made, to give au appeal 
to the quarter sessions, and exactly the 
same means of recovery as in the case of 
poor-rates. As to Tithes, their jurisdic- 
tion was proposed to be abolished, and 
pending suits were to be referred to the 
Court of Chancery; and the criminal juris- 
diction of these ecclesiastical courts was 
also to be abolished. None of these pro- 
positions were his own, for each was 
founded on some recommendation of the 
many committees appointed to investigate 
the subject. He had waited for some 


Government measure, but, as none had: 


been brought forward, he hoped the House 
would sanction the one now before it. 
The Bishop of Lincola would not op- 
pose the Second Reading, although he ob- 
jected to giving powers of divorce and ex- 
communication to a lay tribunal.—Lord 
Brougham remarked that the jurisdiction 





in question had been exercised by laymen 
in the cases of Sir J. Nicholl and Sir W. 
Scott. It was right that the anomalies 
existing in these courts should cease, and 
that the Crown should appoint the judges 
as it appointed all others.—The Lord 
Chancellor gave the Bill his hearty support; 
and it was read a second time. 

May 30. Lord Radnor moved the 
second reading of the Post-OFFIcE 
Orrences Bill, particularly as related to 
the power of opening letters. Whether or 
not it was right to keep such a power was 
for the House to decide. He thought it 
had better be given up.—Lord Stanley 
briefly moved that the bill be read a second 
time that day six months, contending that 
it was little short of an absurdity.—Lords 
Denman and Campbell both supported 
the principle of the measure, as did Lord 
Brougham, and the Lord Chancellor took 
a similar view.—Lord Normanby wished 
the power to remain, but in a modified 
shape.—On a division the Bill was lost by 
a majority of 46, the numbers being—For 
it 9; and against it, 55. 

June 2, 3,4. The Second Reading of 
the Maynootu Coxiece Bill occasioned 
a debate of three days’ continuance, during 
which the measure was severely condemned 
by the Bishop of London, andas warmly sup- 
ported by the Bishops of Norwich and St. 
David's, opposed by the Bishop of Cashel, 
and recommended by the Archbishop of 
Dublin. The Earl of Roden moved as an 
amendment, “‘ That the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee, for the purpose of in- 
quiry into the nature of the books used as 
standards of instruction, and the discipline 
established at Maynooth.’? Their Lord- 
ships divided on the amendment—Con- 
tent, 59; not content, 155 ;—majority 
against it, 96. On the motion—Content, 
present 144; proxies 82,—226; not con- 
tent, present 55; proxies 14,—69 ;—ma- 
jority for the second reading, 157. 





House or Commons. 
May, 26. Lord John Russell brought 


forward the following resolutions respecti ng 
the LABOURING CLASSES in England an 
Vales :— 

‘1, That the present state of political 
tranquillity, and the recent revival of trade, 
afford to this House a favourable opportu- 
nity to consider of such measures as may 
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tend permanently to improve the condition 
of the Working Classes. . 

‘62. That those laws which impose Duties 
usually called protective tend to impair the 
efficiency of labour, to restrict the free 
interchange of commodities, and to impose 
on the people unnecessary taxation. 

‘©3, That the present Corn-Law tends 
to check improvements in agriculture, pro- 
duces uncertainty in all farming specula- 
tions, and holds out to the owners and 
occupiers of land prospects of special ad- 
vantage which it fails to secure. 

**4, That this House will take the said 
laws into consideration, with a view to such 
cautious and deliberate arrangements as 
may be most beneficial to all classes of her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

‘*5, That the freedom of industry would 
be promoted by a careful revision of the 
law of Parochial Settlement which now 
prevails in England and Wales. 

** 6. That a systematic plan of Coloniza- 
tion would partially relieve those districts 
ef the country where the deficiency of em- 
ployment has been most injurious to the 
labourers in husbandry. 

‘7 That the improvements made of 
late years in the Education of the people, 
as well as its more general diffusion, have 
been seen with satisfaction by this House. 

‘*8, That this House will be ready to 
give its support to measures founded on 
liberal and comprehensive principles, which 
may be conducive to the further extension 
of religious and moral instruction. 

‘9, That a humble address be presented 
to her Majesty, to lay the foregoing Resolu- 
tions before her Majesty.””?’ Mr. Sharman 
Crawford proposed as an Amendment to 
the first Resolution to insert after the word 
‘* opportunity,’’—“ to give immediate at- 
tention to the claims so repeatedly urged in 
the petitions of the people for an extension 
of the Parliamentary Suffrage, as well as”’ 
The debate was adjourned, and resumed 
on the 24th, when the Amendment was ne- 
gatived by 253 to 33; and the Resolution 
(on the previous question) by 182 to 104. 

May 30. On the motion for the Second 
Reading of the CoLteGces (IRELAND) Bill, 
Lord J. Manners said he rested his oppo- 
sition to it on the ground that it made no 
provision for the religious instruction of 
the students to be brought together. He 
moved the Second Reading that day six 


. months.—Sir J. Graham was convinced 


that no Colleges, based upon a national 
system of education, could succeed or prove 
beneticial, if characterised by any sectarian 
tenets. The debate was continued on the 
second of June, when the house divided,—~ 
for the amendment, 46; against it, 311; 
majority for the Second Reading, 269. 


June 3. Mr. Hume moved an Address 
to Her Majesty, praying her to grant a 
suitable pension to Sir Henry Portin~ 
GER, in reward for his eminent public ser- 
vices as Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiary in 
China. The motion was welcomed by all 
parties, including the Government, and 
Sir Robert Peel promised to take up the 
matter. 

June 6. Lord Ashley brought in two 
Bills: the first to amend the Laws for the 
provision and regulation of Lonatic 
Asytums for Counties and Boroughs, and 
for the maintenance and care of Pauper 
Lunatics in England; the second, for the 
regulation of the care and treatment of 
Lunatics in England. 

June 9. Mr. Ward moved the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee, ‘* to inquire 
whether there are any peculiar burthens 
specially affecting the LanpEep INTEREST 
of the country, or any peculiar exemptions 
enjoyed by that Interest, and to ascertain 
their nature and extent.’’ Ayes 109; 
Noes 182. 

June 10. Mr. Villiers brought foward 
his annual motion for a Committee on the 
Corn Laws: in order to consider the 
following Resolutions; 1. That the Corn 
Law restricts the supply of food, and pre- 
vents the free exchange of the products of 
labour ; 2. That it is therefore prejudicial 
to the welfare of the country, especially to 
that of the working classes, and has proved 
delusive to those for whose benefit the law 
was designed ; 3. That it is expedient that 
all restrictions on Corn should be now 
abolished. The motion was negatived by 
254 to 122. 

June 13. In a Committee on Cotteces 
(Ireland) it was resolved, without a divi- 
sion, that 100,000/. be issued out of the 
Consolidated Fund, to defray the expenses 
of establishing New Colleges for the ad« 
vancement of learning in Ireland; and an 
annual sum, not exceeding 21,000/. be 
issued to pay the stipends, prizes, exhibi« 
tions, and other expenses of the said New 
Colleges. 

June 16. An annual pension of 1,5002, 
was voted to Sir Henry Porrincer. 

June 17. Mr. Charles Buller moved 
a Committee of the whole House, *‘ to cone 
sider the state of the Colony of New 
ZEALAND, and the case of the New Zea- 
land Company.’? The debate continued 
for three nights. The unsuccessful aami- 
nistration of the colony was confessed by 
the Government, and it was announced 
that the Governor, Captain Fitzroy, had 
been recalled. The motion was negatived 
by 223 to 172. 





a 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 


The Court of Madrid and the Pope are 
on friendly terms ; the latter acknowledges 
Queen Isabella, and sanctions the sales 
of Church preperty. Don Carlos has 
abdicated his claim to the throne in favour 
of his son the Prince of Asturias by docu. 
ments signed at Bourges on the 18th of 
May. Gen. Narvaez has seized several 
editors of newspapers for reflecting on the 
Government, and without trial sent them 
to Manilla in exile. 


FRANCE. 


It appears from a Report made by the 
Committee on the Paris fortifications, that 
the total sum expended since their com- 
mencement in 1841,is about 108,000,000f., 
about 4,000,000/., and that thirty-two 
tnillions of francs, voted in addition to that 
eum by the Chamber, remain in the hands 
of the Government. 

The French Chambers have just voted, 
without a single word of opposition or re- 
monstrance, the sum of 1,233,000 francs, 
about 52,000/. sterling, to support Pro- 
testant worship in France. 


ALGIERS, &C. 


The insurrection is complete in the 
mountains of the Ouarenserris, and several 
of the Arab chiefs who had received ap- 

ointments from the Governor-General 

ve been sacrificed. Nearly2,000 mounted 
Arabs appeared on the 28th before Or- 
leansville, and menaced an attack, but 
withdrew on a sortie being made by the 
garrison, supported by the cannon of the 
camp. On the 30th a serious engage- 
ment took place in sight of Orleansville, 
between the hostile Arabs and a French 
detachment. 

The objection of the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco to ratify the treaty with France 
arose from the cession to the latter of a 


considerable portion of the territory of the 
empire that had never belonged to the 
regency of Algiers. 


TAHITI. 


It appears that Queen Pomare would 
hold no communication with the French 
Admiral lately sent out to that station ; 
that she had retired to a distant island, 
and, in consequence, Admiral Hamelin, 
with the consent of several Chiefs, ap- 
pointed one of them, named Paraita, 
Regent. Various means were tried to 
overcome her obstinacy, and among others, 
an announcement was made that King 
Louis Phillippe had addressed a letter to 
her, but all in vain. 


SYRIA. 


The arrangements recently made to pre- 
vent a renewal of the feuds between the 
Druses and the Maronites have failed in 
their effect, and fresh disturbances have 
broken out, in which many lives have been 
lost on both sides, but the unfortunate 
Maronites were ultimately defeated by the 
aid of some Turkish soldiers, who joined 
the Druses to put down the defenceless 
Christians. Houses, convents, and vil- 
lages are destroyed. The people, without 
regard to age or sex, are massacred, after 
being subjected to the most revolting bru- 
tality and excess. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Gen. Oribe has advised the authorities 
of Buenos Ayres of the defeat of Riviera, 
by General Urguisa, at a place called 
India Rivera, 90 miles north of Monte 
Video, after an action of two hours, with 
the loss of all his infantry, artillery, and 
baggage; 1,000 men are said to have been 
killed, and 500 prisoners taken, including 
a great many officers. Riviera is reported 
to have escaped, with eight men. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


May 21. The steam flour-mill of Mr. 
Walters, in the Old Kent Road, on the 
banks of the Surrey Canal, which was 
seventy feet high, was blown up by the 
bursting of the boiler, which was thrown 
across the canal, and fell about 100 yards 
from the premises in a stone-yard. Mr. 
Walters was in the mill at the time, and 
severely injured. The men, twelve or 
fourteen in number, had gone to breakfast. 

May 27. A fire very suddenly occurred 
at Raggett’s Hotel, in Dover-street, Pic- 
cadilly, at one o’clock in the morning, and, 
though few persons in the house had re- 
tired to rest, five of them lost their lives, 


namely, Mrs. John Round, wife of the 
member for Maldon; Mr. Raggett, the 
proprietor of the hotel; Miss Raggett, his 
daughter, (who, missing her footing on the 
escape, fell to the ground with great vio- 
lence, and died soon after); Mrs. Jones, 
a servant of Lord fHuntingdon’s; and 
another female servant. The fire origi- 
nated in the apartments of Miss King, who 
set fire to her bed curtains, and its rapid 
progress is attributed to the throwing 
open of all the doors. The hotel was 
formed from two old houses, and of slight 
and inflammable materials, 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GaZeTTE PROMOTIONS. 


April %. Warwickshire Yeomanry Cavalry, 

Lieut.-Colonel the Earl of Aylesford to be 
Lieut.-Col. Commandant; Major Sir Francis 
Lawley, Bart. to be Lieut.-Colonel ; Capt. Edw. 
Bolton King to be Major. 

May 7. Henry Robinson, esq. Standard 
Bearer of Her Majesty’s Honourable Corps of 
Gentlemen at Arms, to Lieutenant, and 
Knighted ; Matthew Wyatt, esq. to be Standard 
Bearer. 

May 28._ Royal Engineers, Capt. and brevet 
Major H. J. Savage to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

May 30. 36th Foot, Major C. Ashmore to be 
Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. E. R. King to be Major. 

June 2. The Ear! of Selkirk to be Lieutenant 
and Sheriff Principal of the stewaitry of 
Kirkcudbright.—Alfred Stephen, esq. to be 
Chief Justice of the colony of New South 
Wales.—William Montagu Manning, esq. to be 
Her Majesty’s Solictor General for the colony 
of New South Wales.—William Henry M‘Coy, 
esq. to be Provost Marshal for the island of 
Dominica.—Thom:as Richard Walker, esq. to 
be one of Her Majesty’s Hon. Corps of Gen- 
tlemen at Arms. 

June 6. Brice Pearse, esq. to be Lieut.- 
Colonel, and Sir William Magnay, Bart. to be 
Major, of the Artillery Company of London.— 
Brevet, Capt. G. Paul, of the 41st Foot, to be 
Major in the Army. 

une 9. The Rev. Dr. William Muir to be 
Dean of the Order of the Thistle, and Dean of 
the Chapel Royal in Scotland.—Sir John 
Campbell, Bart. to be Lieut.-Governor of the 
Islatid of St. Vincent. 

June 12. The Hon. Frederick Gough-Cal- 
thorpe, of Perry-hall, co. Stafford, fourth but 
second surviving son of Henry late Baron 
Calthorpe, to discontinue the surname of Cal- 
thorpe, and take the surname of Gough only, 
and bear the arms of Gough ; in compliance 
with a proviso contained in the last will and 
testament of John —— of Perry-hall, esq. 

June 13. 98th Foot, Capt. W. Edie, to be 
a, Augustus Evans-Freke, Lieut. 
and Capt. in the Grenadier Guards, Fenton 
John Evans-Freke, Capt. 2d Life Guards, 
William Charles Evans-Freke, of Glaston- 
house, co. Rutland, esq. and Jane-Grace-Doro- 
thea, wife of the Hon. and Rev. C. B. Barnard, 
brothers and sister of George-Patrick now 
Baron Carbery, to have the same precedence 
as if their late father, Percy Evans-Freke, 
esq. had succeeded to the dignity of Baron 
Carbery. 

June 20. Royal Artillery, Major-Gen. Peter 
Fyers, C.B. to be Colonel Commandant.—60th 
Foot, brevet Major G. de ae to 
be Capt.—73d Foot, Major-Gen. Sir R. H. 
Dick, K.C.B. to be Colonel.—Ceylon Rifle Regi- 
ment, Major A. Montresor to be Lieut.-Colo- 
nel; brevet Major P. B. Reyne to be Major. 

June 23. Rear-Adm. Sir Edw. Chetham, of 
Forton-lodge, near Gosport, co. Southampton, 
K.C.B., fourth but now eldest surviving son 
and heir of Thomas Chetham, formerly of 
Mellor Hall, co. Derby, and late of Russell- 
place, in St. Pancras, Middlesex, esq. by Anne, 

oungest daughter of Edward Strode, of 

uthill-house, in the parish of West Cran- 
mere, co. Somerset, esq. formerly Lieut.-Col. 
in the Army, and sister of John Strode, late of 
Southill-house, esq., Lieut-Colonel in the 
Somerset Militia, all deceased, in compliance 


with the last will and testament of his said 
maternal uncle, John Strode, to take the sur- 
name of Strode after that of Chetham, and 
bear the arms of Strode quarterly with those 
of Chetham. 





Members returned to serve in Parliament, 


Downshire—Lord Edwin Hill. 
Edinburghshire—Sir John Hope, Bart. 





Nava. Promorions. 


To be Captain.—The Hon. T. S. Carnegie. 

To be Commanders.—John Henn Gennys 
(1838), flag Lieut. to the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir C. White; Frederick Kemble (1841), late 
flag Lieutenant to Sir David Milne; Edward 
Collier (1815) of the Caledonia; John Lod- 
wick (1837), for his gallant service in the 
boat of the Growler, against a slave felucca. 

Appointments.—Admiral Sir John West, 
KCB. to be Commander-in-chief at Devon- 
port.—Vice-Adm., Sir E. D. King, K.C.H. to 
the command in chief at the Nore.—Capts. 
John Neale Nott (1842) to be Flag Captain 
at Sheerness; Sir Henry J. Leeke, K.H. 
(1826) to be Flag Captain to Sir John West; 
Manly Hall Dixon to Caledonia; Sir Bald- 
win W. Walker to Queen.—Commanders, J. 
West, to the Hecate; J. Bower, to the Wil- 
liam and Mary; T. Fisher, to the Stromboli. 
ne W. M. J. G. Pasco to 
Jackall. 





ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS, 


Rey. R. Jenkyns, to be Dean of Wells. 

Ven. Dr. C. P. Burney, to be Archdeacon of 
Colchester. 

Rev. J. Haggard, to the Chancellorship of the 
diocese 0 inchester. 

Rev. F. Peel, to be hon. Preb. in Lincoln 
Cathedral. ; 

Rev. T. Woodrooffe, to be a Canon in Win- 
chester Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Alport, Kimbolton V. Hunts. 

Rev. J. Bransby, Testerton R. Norfolk. 

Key. G. E. Bruxner, Thuriston R. Leic. 

Rey. R. P. Carew, Rattery V. Devon. 

Rev. W. H. Cartwright, Compton-Martin R, 
Somerset. 

Rev. T. Clarke, Llandilo-Talybont V. Glam. 

Rev. D. Davies, Mable-cum-Bayton V. Worc. 

Rev. J. Dobson, Haxey V. Linc. 

Rev. G. Elliott, Wivenhoe R. Essex. 

+ - . Goodare, East Drayton cum Membris 

. Notts. 

Rev. J. W. Grane, Christ Church, Woodhouse, 
P.C. Huddersfield. 

Rev. R. H. Gretton, Nantwich R. Cheshire. 

Rev. D. Haigh, Trinity Church P.C. Halifax. 

Rev. W. G. Harrison, Hart V. Durham. 

Rev. R. Hey, Belper P.C. Derby. 

Rev. R. Holland, Hittisleigh R. Devon. 

Rev. T. W. Holmes, Hardly P. C. Norfolk. 

Rev. F. Hose, Dunstaple R. Beds. 

Rev. W. Hulme, Pangbourne R. Berks. 

Rev. R. ~~ Binsey P.C. Oxon. 

Rev. W. B. Killock, Brougham R. Westm. 

Rev. J. Lakelland, West Burton P.C. Notts. 

Rev. T. P. Lethbridge, Coombe Florey R. Som. 

Rey. H. Lister, Boxmore P. C. Herts. 

Rev. T. W. T. Marsh, Dunston V. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Mockler, Denby P, C, Derbyshire. 
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Rev. C. Nairne, St. Peter’s at Gowtes and St. 
Botolph’s P.C. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Nussey, Oundle V. Northampton. 

Rev. W. Pattinson, Kirk-Bampton R. Cumb. 

Rev. E. Phillips, New Church, Surbiton P.C. 
Surrey. 

Rev. J. D. Pigott, Edgmond R. Salop. 

Rev. T. Price, Badgington R. Glouc. 

Rev. J. Pycroft, District of St. Mary Magda- 
len P.C. Barnstaple. 

Rev. D. Royce, Cowley P.C. Oxford. 

Rey. J. Russell, Stockford V. Lincoln. 

Rev. E. D. Scott, Carisbrooke with Newport 
V. Hants. 

Rev. J. Shuldham, Woodnorton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. J. Smith, Marsworth V. Bucks. 

Rev. J. M. Sumner, Buriton with Petersfield 
R. Hants. 

Rev. M. Thomas, Attleborough P. C. Warw. 

Rev. W. H. Tucker, Dunton Wallet R. Camb. 

Rev. R. T. Wheeler, St. Jude’s, Walton-on-the- 
Hill P. C. Lancashire. 

Rev. A. Wilkin, Barton V. Westmoreland. 

Rev. G. G. Williams, Tenbury and Rochford 
P.C. Hereford. 

Rev. R. Williams, Aston Rowant V. Oxfordsh. 

Rev. G. E. Winslow, Allexton R. Leic. 

Rev. F. E. J. Valpy, Garveston R. Norfolk. 

~*~. J. Yelloly, Tring with Long Marston P.C. 

erts. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. D. Morgan, to the Marquess of Win- 
chester. 
Rev. W. Penfold, to the Duke of Beaufort. 





Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. Horsfall, to be Head Master of the 
Grammar School, Drighlington, near Leeds. 





BIRTHS. 


April 23. At Rome, her Excellency the 
Duchess Sforza Cesarini, of a son. 4 

May 14. At Hurdcott House, near Salisbury, 
the wife of the Rev. Reginald Pole, a dau.—— 
18. At Bryngwyn Rectory, the wife of Arch- 
deacon Crawley, a dau.——19. At Monks- 
town, the Viscountess Bangor, a dau.——At 
Cheltenham, the wife of John de Conroy Dash- 
wood, esq. a dau.——At Bessingby, the wife of 
Capt. George Hotham, a dau.——20. At Chew- 
Magna, Som. the wife of the Rev. Edward 
Aislabie Ommanney, a dau.——24. In James- 
st. Buckingham Gate, the wife of the Rev. 
Richard Hodgson, Master in King’s college, 
and Sunday Evening Lecturer of St. Peter’s, 
Cornhill, a son.—In Norfolk-st. the wife of 
Octavius (mmanney, esq. a dau.——25. At 
Florence, the wife of George Vivian, esq. a son 
and heir.—26. At Menabilly, Cornwall, the 
wife of Jonathan Rasbleigh, esq. a son.——In 
Eaton-pl. Viscountess Emlyn, a dau.—— 27. 
In Tilney-st. the wife of Francis Hart Dyke, 
esq. a dau.— 28. At Hampton Court Palace, 
the wife of Alfred Montgomery, esq. a dau.—— 
29. At Blackheath, at the residence of her 
mother the Hon. Mrs. Harris, the wife of 
Major George Logan, Madras Army, a son.—— 
At Brighton, the wife of John Ralph Ormsby 
Gore, esq. a dau.——30. In Portland-pl. at 
the house of her mother, the wife of the Rev. 
Sir J. H. C. Seymour, Bart. adau.——At Gade- 
bridge, Herts, the wife of Sir Astley Paston 
Cooper, Bart. a son.——Lately. At Naples, 
Lady Parish, a dau.—~At Clifton-on-Teme, 
the wife of W. G. Tiley, esq. a dau.——At 
Hather 67 Court, Cheltenham, the wife of J. 
Webster, esq. a son..——-In Chesham-st. Bel- 
grave-sq. the wife of Lord Marcus Hill, a dau. 


===At Limerick, the Lady Clarina, a son,.——, 
3 


Ecclesiastical Preferments.— Births. 





July, 


At Bosworth Park, Leicestersh. the wife of Sir 
Wolstan Dixie, Bart. a dau.——At Shirley- 
house, near Southampton, the seat of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sleigh, the wife of G. P. Leycester, esq a 
dau.——In Grosvenor-sq. the Hon. Mrs. A. 
Duncombe, a dau.——The wife of David 
Thomas, esq. of Pwliywrach-house, co. Gla- 
morgan, a son.—The wife of W. P. Lewes, 
esq. of Felindre-house, Carmarthensh. a dau. 
——At Cheltenham, the wife of J. De Courcy 
Dashwood, esq. a dau. 

June 3. At 17, Rutland-gate, Hyde park, 
the wife of Frederick Pratt Barlow, esq. jun. a 
dau.——aAt the rectory, Rugby, the wife of the 
Rev. J. Moultrie, a dau.——At the Marquess of 
Normanby’s, Dover-st. the Countess of Mul- 
grave, a dau.——6. In Weymouth-st. the wife 
of Charles R. Freeling, esq. a son.——8. At 
the rectory, Harlington, the wife of the Rev. 
William Comyns Berkeley, a son.——10, At 
Wardour Castle, Lady Arundell, a dau.——12. 
At Lynum Hail, Cheshire, the wife of James 
Fenton, esq. a son and heir.——13. At Wim- 
biedon, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. Horace 
Powys, a dau.——14._ In Eaton-pl. the Coun- 
tess of Effingham, a son.——15. At Calverton, 
Bucks, the Hon. Mrs. Perceval, a son.——16, 
At Bails Park, Herts, the wife of J. H. Pelly, 
esq. a son.——20. In the Cloisters, Westmin- 
ster, the Hon. Mrs. G. H. Repton, a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 


March12. At Cawnpore, Capt. Colin Troup, 
48th Regt. N. I. D. A. A. G., Cawnpore division 
of the army, to Katharine-Maria, eldest dau. 
of Major Birnie Browne, Bengal Artiliery. 

13. At Quebec, the Rev. Charles Morice, to 
Augusta-Mary-Anne, youngest dau. of the late 
Richard Zouch, esq. of Dublin Castle, Ireland. 

26. At Calcutta, John Dacosta, esq. to 
Ellen, third dau. of the late Capt. Alexandet 
Landale. 

31. At Calcutta, William Robert Boyes, 
M.D. Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army, son of 
the late William Boyes, esq. of Brixton, to 
Catharine-Mouat, youngest dau. of the late 
sr J. A. Biggs, Bengal Artillery. 

iprill. At Bombay, Alexander Gray, esq. 
of the Bombay Civil Service, to Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late William Cormack, 
esq. of Bristol. 

3. At Barrackpore, J. L. Vaughan, esq. 
Lieut. and Adj. 2Ist Regt. B.N.I., to Mary- 
Anne, dau. of the late William Bishop, esq. of 
North Park, Regent’s Park, and Haslemere 
Park, Surrey, and widow of the late Dr. Mal- 
colm, 57th Regt. B.N.I. 

17. At Philadelphia, George Wood. esq. 
eldest son of Lord Wood, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Session, in Scotland, to Emma, 
eldest dau. of Bernard Henry, esq. Phila- 
delphia. 

24. At Wandsworth, Jas. Saunders, esq. of 
Kirtlington, Oxon, to Helena-Maria, second 
dau. of William Saunders, esq. of Wandsworth- 
common.——At Cheltenham, the Rev. George 
Williams, Vicar of Wichenford, Worcestersh. 
to Mary, eldest dau. of the late John Lowsley, 
esq. of Minchinhampton, Gloucestersh. ——At 
Swansea, Francis, son of W. Dodd, esq. of 
Checkendon, Oxfordsh. to Rebecca, third dau. 
of Thomas Walters, esq.——At Gresford, Wil- 
liam Henry Lowe, esq. M.D. Edinburgh, to 
Maria, youogest dau. of the late James Boydell, 
esq. of the Rosset, Denbighsh.——At Cotten- 
ham, Cambridgesh. William, only son of W. 
Sumpter, esq. of Histon Hall, Cambridgesh. 
to Catharine, only child of James Pratt, esq.— 
At Brighton, the Rev. P. L. D. Acland, fourth 
son of Sir T. D. Acland, Bart. M.P. to Julia, 
only surviving dau. of the Rev. B. Barker, 
Rector of Shipdham.———At Aspall, Henry 
Horatio Kitchener, esq. Capt, 29th Regt, to 
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Fanny, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Chevallier, of 
i 1 Hall, Suffolk.——At Paddington, Lieut.- 

Col. Norman Maclean, C.B. 55th Regt. to Ann, 
relict of F. F. Matthews, esq. 17th Regt.——At 
Boughton-under Blean, Kent, John-Vallance, 
son of John Barling, esq. of Nouds, near Sit- 
tingbourne, Kent, to Elizabeth-Olive, dau. of 
the Rev. G. P. Marsh. 

25. William Kaye, esq. of Yorkshire, ‘to 
Catharine, eldest dau. of William Burrell Parr, 
esq. of Norwich.——At Cheltenham, — Jeffery, 
esq. Lieut. R.N. nephew of Viscount Moles- 
worth, to Mary-Ann, youngest dau. of the late 
John and the Hon. Jane 7. 

26. At Paddington, illiam George D. 
Wallis, esq. of St. wg | Axe, to Esther, 
youngest dau. of the late Thos. Woolley, esq. 
solicitor, Stroud, Gloucestershire.——At St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury, Edm. Finch, youngest 
son of John Finch, esq. of Woburn-place, to 
Louisa, only dau. of the late ig 2 Thorne, 
esq. of Bristol.——At St. Mary’s, Bryanston- 
RS Robert Murray, esq. to Matilda, widow of 
Charles Norris, esq. of the Bombay Civil 
Service.——At Dover, Major Edward Messiter, 
E. I. Co.’s service, to Mary-Josepha, eldest 
dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Gilbert Cooper, 
E. I. Co.’s service. 

28. At Almondbury, Joseph, eldest son of 
Benjamin Bentley, esq. to Harriett, dau. of 
the late Wm. Carver, esq. both of Hudders- 
field, and niece of the late John Hall Carver, 
esq. of Exeter. 

29. At Gravesend, Edward, youngest son of 
Jeremiah Rosher, esq. of Crete-hall, North- 
fleet, Kent, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Mr. L. H. Winckworth, and niece of William 
Gladdish, esq. of Cliff-cottage, Gravesend. —— 
At Swindon, Charles Turton Kaye, esq. of the 
Madras Civil Service, to Charlotte-Jane, second 
dau. of Major-Gen. Richard Podmore.——At 
West Ham, Essex, Thos. Batson, esq. of Ky- 
naston-house, near Ross, Herefordsh. younger 
son of Alfred Baton, esq. of Bedford-pl. and 
Ramsbury, Wilts, to Harriet, third dau. of 
William Sewell, esq. of Plaistow.——At Stan- 
serosa Hunts, the Rev. John Mills, A.M. 

tor of Orton Waterville, Hunts, to Emma, 
eldest dau. of the Rey. William Strong, of 
Stanground, Chaplain in Ordinary to Her 
Majesty.——At Winwick, George Swindells, 
esq. of Pott-hall, Shrigley, Cheshire, B. A. of 
St. John’s coll. Camb. to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of James Cawley, esq. 

30. The Rev. Francis Bishop, of George’s 
Chapel, Exeter, to Lavinia, youngest dau. of 
isaac Solly, esq. of Southgate, Middlesex.——- 
At Wisbeach, William Gay, esq. solicitor, 
Wisbeach, second son of John Johnson Gay, 
esq. of Aldborough Hall, Norfolk, to Rebecca, 
only child of the late Henry Rogby, esq. of 
Tyd St. Mary’s, Lincoln.———At Charlton, 
Hugh Hawkshaw, esq. R.N. son of the late 
Rev. Richard Hawkshaw, esq. Rector of Fahan, 
Londonderry, to Catherine-Eliza, fourth dau. 
of Robert Miller, esq. of Blackheath Park.—— 
At Mereworth, Capt. William H. Hall, R.N. 
tothe Hon. Hilare Caroline Byng, third 
dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Viscount Tor- 
rington, and sister of Viscount Torrington. 
——At Sculcoates, the Rev. Henry Deck, M.A. 
Incumbent of St. Barnabas, Manchester, to 
Anne-Jane, dau. of R. C. Young, esq. of Hull. 
——At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. the Hon. 
George A. Browne, son of the late, and brother 
of the present, Lord Kilmaine, to Anne-Ham- 
mond, relict of St. John Blacker, esq.——At 
St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq. Richard Mus- 
grave, esq. eldest son of Sir Richard Mus- 
grave, Bart. of Tourin Castle, Waterford, Ire- 

nd, to Frances-Mary, dau. of John Ashton 
Yates, esq.——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
Robert John Child, esq. eldest son of the late 
Robert Child, esq. of Russell-sq. to Maria- 
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Rew, eldest dau. of William Quincey, esq. of 
Brunswick-square. 

Lately. At Demerara, Edmund Hayter 
Bingham, esq. Ist West India Regt., youngest 
son of the late Col. C. C. Bingham, Royal Art. 
to Cecilia-Lewis-Pauline, third dau. of Wm. 
B. Wolseley, esq. and great niece of Sir Chas. 
Wolseley, Bart.——At Sydney, Robert Shad- 
forth, esq. son of Col. Shadforth, to Marianne- 
Pering, third dau. of Capt. Hollinworth, R.N. 
——aAt Loudoun Castle, Ayrshire, the Marquis 
of Bute to Lady Sophia Hastings.——At the 
Cape, John W. Langford, esq. H. C. Bombay 
Civil Service, and eldest sen of the late Edw. 
Langford, esq. of Bath, to Cecilia-Elizabeth, 
eldest dau. of Major Longmore, resident ma- 
gistrate, and niece of Sir Benj. D’Urban, late 
Governor of the colony. 

ay 1. At Inverness, William Edward 
Mitchell, esq. of Birmingham, to Jessie, 
second dau. of James Fraser, esq. of Park. 
——At Haverfordwest, John Henry Phillips, 
esq. of Williamson, co. Pembroke, to Augusta, 
second dau. of the late John Lort Phillips, esq. 
——At Lianlivery, Colman Rashleigh, esq. 
only son of Sir John Colman Rashleigh, Bart. 
of Prideaux, co. Cornwall, to Mary-Anne, 
only dau. of Nicholas Kendall, esq. of Pelyn. 
——At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, Hugh Hous- 
toun, esq. second son of Thomas Houston, 
esq. of Kintradwell, to Elizabeth-Catharine, 
eldest dau. of the late Capt. John Mitchell, 
R.N.———At York, the Rev. George Fyler 
Townsend, to Georgiana, second dau. of the 
late John Ditmas, esq. Walkington Lodge, 
Beverley.———At Hatfield, the Rev. W. B. 
Bradford, to Mary-Elizabeth, only child of the 
late Rev. C. W. Keyscott. 

2. At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Robert 
Montgomery, esq. of the Bengal Civil Service, 
to Ellen-Jane, second dau. of William Lam- 
bert, esq. late of the same service, and of 
Woodmanstone, Surrey. 


3. At Brixton, Alfred Short, eldest son of - 


John James Short, esq. of South Lambeth, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late Joseph Nayler, 
esq. of Brixton, Surrey. At Liverpool, 
George-John, eldest son of George Stone, esq. 
of Blisworth, Northamptonsh., to Ada-Cicely- 
Georgiana, fifth dau. of John Hesketh Leth- 
bridge, esq. of Cosham Lodge, Hants. 

5. At Tormoham, Devon, John William 
Edden, esq. barrister-at-law, only son of R. 
W. Edden, esq. Nelson-pl. Cork, to Anne- 
Kaye, eldest and only surviving dau. of the 
late William Denton Wade, esq. West Melton, 
Yorkshire, and grand-dau. of the late W. 
Kaye, esq. Wath Hall, same county,——At 
Clifton, Capt. Chichester, 16th Regt. eldest 
son of A. Chichester, esq. of Stokelake, Devon, 
to Anna-Maria-Frances, relict of J. Crooke 
Freeman, esq. of Crooke-hall, Lancashire, and 
dau. of John Hawksey Ackerley, esq. barris- 
ter-at-law, Bath. 

6. At Brompton, Edwin Hill, esq. of Farn- 
hurst, Sussex, to Julia, second dau. of the late 
William Collins, ~~ of Chelsea.——At_ Long- 
nor, the Rev. John Limerick, of Crew, Chesh., 
to Emma, youngest dau. of the late Arch- 
deacon Corbett, of Longnor Hall, Shropshire. 
-——At St. Mary’s, Marylebone, Capt. James 
Anlaby Legard, R.N. to Catherine, widow of 
Henry Beaumont, esq. of Newby Park, York- 
shire.——At Holmwood, Surrey, Wm. 
trey Whatman, youngest son of the late James 
Whatman, esq. of Vintners, Kent, to Emma- 
Jane, youngest dau. of Mr. Serjeant Heath. 
——At Paddington, the Rev. Alleyne Hi 
Barker, A.M. rector of Wouldham, Kent, to 
Marianna, second dau. of the Jate H. Burmin- 
ster, esq.——At Northampton, Henry, eldest 
son of Henry Terry, esq. Northampton, to 
Louisa, only surviving dau. of the late Samuel 
Smith, esq. of — Cambridgesh., and 
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niece of Lieut.-Col. Sir H. G. Smith, K.C.B. 
——At Tamerton Foliott, Devon, the Rev. John 
Hall Parlby, of Maundon, to Emma A. Rad- 
cliffe, third dau. of the Rev. Walter Radcliffe, 
of Warleigh, Devon.—At Thorpe, Surrey, 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, of Clifton Hampden, 
Oxfordshire, esq. to Louisa-Anne, third dau. 
of William Adams, esq. LL.D. At All 
Souls, Langham-sl. James Harrison Cholme- 
ley, esq. second son of the late Sir M. Cholme- 
ey, Bart. of Easton Hall, Lincolnshire, to 
Charlotte-Octavia-Jane, dau. of the late James 
R. Johnstone, esq. of Alva, N. B.X——At Pad- 
dington, William H. Harrison, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, and Lincoln’s-inn, to Harriett- 
Mary, second dau. of the late Henry Hurle, 
esq. of Bedford Row, and Ramsbury, Wilts. 

7. At Lewisham, Kent, Robert M‘Killop, esq. 
eldest son of the late Capt. M‘Killop, R.N. to 
Anna-Maria, = est dau. of the late Col. 
Vigourdeux, Royal Eng.—Herman Stern, 
=. of Paris, to Julia, third dau. of A. A. 
Goldsmid, esq. of Cavendish-sq.——At Rams- 

te, J. J. Brettell, esq. of Staple-inn, to 

‘anny, eldest dau. of J. J. Champante, esq. of 
Ramsgate, late of Belmont, Tauntoo, Somer- 
set.——At Sudbury, Derbysh. the Rev. Fred- 
erick Anson, Rector of Sudbury and Canon of 
Windsor, to the Hon. Caroline-Maria Vernon, 
eldest dau. of the Right Hon. George John 
Warren Lord Vernon. 

8. At Greenwich, Kent, John Rogers, esq. 
of Coningsby, Lincolnsh. second son of Henry 
Rogers, esq. of Stagenhoe Park, Herts, to 
Mary-Palmer, dau. of Henry Francis, esq. of 
Maize Hill, Greenwich.—At Watlington, 
John Williams Watson, esq. of Hornsey-lane, 
Highgate, to Mary, eldest dau. of Henry Hay- 
ward, esq. of Watlington, Oxon.—At Cam- 
berwell, Herbert, youngest son of John Dalton, 
esq. of the Priory, Peckham, to Sarah, dau. of 
William Curling, esq. of Denmark Hill, Sur- 
rey.——At Lanlivery, Cornwall, Samuel Haw- 
kins, esq. of Shidfield, Hants, to Mary, third 
dau. of the late John Hext, esq. of Restormell 
Park, Cornwall.—At Finchley, William L. 
Ollard, esq. of South-sq. Gray’s-inn, and 
Holly Ville, Finchley, eldest son of William 
Ollard, esq. of Wisbeach, to Jessie, third dau. 
of Richard ‘Thomas, esq. of Fen Court.——At 
Rochester, George Wm. Powlett Bingham, esq. 
64th Regt. only son of the late Capt. Arthur 
Batt Bingham, R.N. to Sophia, youngest dau. 
of the late Col. Charles Cox Bingham, Royal 
Art. and granddaug. of the late Michael Bi..5- 
ham, esq. of Metcombe Bingham.——At Lewis- 
ham, Kent, W. W. Goulden, esq. solicitor, 
Manchester, to Mary-Anne, dau. of the late 
John Browne, esq. of Castle Hay Park, Staf- 
fordsh.—At St. Pancras, Capt. John Eld- 
ridge West, late 8th Regt. third son of James 
Eldridge West, esq. of Tonbridge, to Mary- 
Ellen, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Denny Ash- 
burnham, Rector of Catsfield, Sussex.——At 
Etwall, Derbysh. Theodore Henry Drury, esq. 
to Antonietta, eldest dau. of William Eaton 
Mousley, esq. of Derby.——At Rugby, Henry 
Otter, esq. of Yawthorpe Linc. to Mary, only 
dau. of William Terry, esy. M.D. of Rugby. 

10. At Dublin, the Rev. Robert Mann, of 
Saxmundham, to Harriet, the fifth dau. of the 
Right Hon. Sir Edward Sugden.—At Cart- 
mel, Frederick Cartwright, eldest son of Geo. 
Fred. Dickson, esq. Consul Gen. for the United 
Provinces of Rio de la Plata, to Sophia- 
Georgiana, only dau. of Capt. W. Braddyll 
Bigland, R.N., K.H., of Bigland Hall, Lan- 
cash.—At St. Marylebone, Robert Hughes 
Mathews, esq. of Lower Seymour-st. Portman- 
sq. to Mary-Ann, only dan. of the late James 
Carey, esq. of Girvan, Ayrshire.——At St. 
Giles-in-the-fields, Edward Basil, younzest 
son of Richard Webb Jupp, esq. of Carpenters’ 
Hal, to Eliza-Margaret, fourth dau, of Joseph 
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Kay, esq. of Gower-st.——At Leamington, 
George Teixera Dalrymple, esq. third son of 
Sir Charles Dalrymple, of Brighton, to Ellen, 
oungest dau. of the late Matthew Salmon 

ent, M.D. 

12. Christopher Cookson, esq. son of the 
late Col. Cookson, of Neesham Hall, Durham, 
to Julia-Charlotte, second dau. of Charles 
Heaton Ellis, esq. of Harley-st. and Wyddial 
Hall, Herts. At Croydon, Richard Wilkin, 
esq. of Liverpool, to Harriett, only dau. of the 
late Richard Greaves, esq. of Constantinople. 

13. At Leamington, the Rev. Robert Bun- 
bury, M.A. Incumbent of St. Thomas, St. 
Helen’s, son of the Rev. H. Bunbury, and 
grandscn of the Hon. and Rev. W. ayy to 
Millicent Adele, third dau. of the late S. Ter- 
tius Galton, esq. of Leamington.—At Gran- 
tham, Thomas William Gray, esq. of Wilton- 
st. Belgrave-sq. to Ann, youngest dau. of 
Laurence Wyles, esq. of Grantham.——At 
West Peckham, James Alexander, son of James 
Alexander, esq. of Somer Hill, Kent, to Annua- 
Maria-Julia, eldest dau; and at the same time 
the Rev. R. T. P. Pulteney, B.A. son of John 
Pulteney, esq. of Northerwood, Hants, to 
Emma, third dau. of M. D. D. Dalison, esq. of 
Hamptons, Kent. At Wyke, George Hamil- 
ton, Lieut. 55th Regt. son of George Hamilton. 
esq. of Hamilton Lodge, Staffordshire, an 
grand-nephew of the late Sir John Stuart Ha- 
milton, Bart. of Dunemanagh Castle, Tyrone, 
to Charlotte, second dau. of the Rev. W. J. 
Bayton, of Westergate, Sussex. At Monks- 
town, near Dublin, John Hart, esq. of Ade- 
laide, South Australia, to Margaret-Gillmor, 
fourth dau. of the late Charles H. Todd, esq. 
of Dublin.—aAt Brant Broughton, Lincolnsh. 
Richard Sutton, esq. late of the First Life 
Guards, second son of Sir Richard Sutton, 
Hart. of Norwood Park, Notts, and of Lynd- 
ford-ball, to Anna, dau. of the Rev. H. Hou- 
son, Rector of Brent Broughton and Great 
Coates, Linc.——At Sleaford, Lincolnsh. the 
Rev. Daniel Waller, B.A. of St. Peter’s coll. 
Camb. and incumbent of Werninth, Lanc. to 
Thomasine, —— dau. of Thomas Lowe, 
esq.—At West Peckham, James Alexander, 
asq. son of James Alexander, esq. of Somer- 
hill, to Miss Dalison, of Hamptons, West 
Peckham. 

14. At St. George-the-Martyr, Queen-sq. 
Alfred Byard Sheppard, esq. of Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, youngest son of George Sheppard, esq. 
of Fromefield, to Maria, youngest dau. of w. 
J. Thompson, esq. of Brunswick-sq.—At 
Leyton, the Rev. Henry Herbert Evans, A.M. 
Incumbent of Leytonstone, to Fanny, only 
dau. of Nicholas Charrington, esq.——At St. 
Benet’s, Henry Kingsford, esq. of Little- 
bourne, Wingham, Kent, to Emily Smith, of 
Maidstone, relict of the Rev. Francis Grosve- 
nor Smith, M.A. of St. John’s coll. Cambridge. 

15. At Oxford, the Very Rev. James He- 
mery, Dean of Jersey, to Ellen-Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of Thomas Newcomb, esy.— 
At Newnham, Glouc. Charles Gream, esq. se- 
cond son of the Rev. Robert Gream, Rector of 
Rotherfield, Sussex, to Sarah, youngest dau. 
of Jonathan Elliott, esq. late of Lower Blake- 
mere-house, co. Hereford, and now of Broad 
Oak, near Newnham.—-At Kensington, 
Charles George Dick, esq. of the Middle ‘tem- 
ple, barrister-at-law, eldest son of Samuel 
Dick, esq. of Upper Mount Bonchurch, Isle of 
Wight, to Williamena-Antonia, youngest dau. 
A 7 late Thomas King, esq. of Eltham 

ent. , 

17. At Hampton, L. J. Hunter Allgood, 
esq. 13th Light Dragoons, to Louisa-Charlotte, 
pee dau. of the late Col. Sir Thomas Noel 

ill, K.C.B.——At Salisbury, Henry Tremen- 
heer Johns, esq. to Anne-Eliza, only child of 
the late John White, esq, of Blandford, Dorset. 
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OBITUARY. 


Taz Maravess or Downsurnt, K.P. 

April 12. At Blesinton, co. Wicklow, 
in his 57th year, the Most Hon. Arthur 
Blundell Sandys Trumbull Hill, third 
Marquess of Downshire (1789), Earl of 
Hillsborough and Viscount Kilwarlin 
(1751), fourth Viscount Hillsborough and 
Baron Hill of Kilwarlin, co. Down (1717), 
all dignities in the peerage of Ireland; 
also Earl of Hillsborough and Viscount 
Fairford, co. Gloucester (1772) and Lord 
Harwich, Baron of Harwich in Essex 
(1756) ; K. P.; Lord Lieutenant of Down- 
shire, Colonel of the South Downshire 
militia, Hereditary Constable of Hillsbo- 
rough Fort, Vice-President of the Royal 
Society of Dublin, and LL.D. 

His Lordship was born Oct. 8, 1788, 
the eldest son of Arthur second Marquess 
of Downshire, by the Right Hon. Mary 
Baroness Sandys, only daughter of the 
Hon. Martin Sandys, and niece and heir 
of Edwyn second Lord Sandys. He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage whilst still in his 
minority, Sept. 7, 1801. 

He was educated at Eton, and subse- 
quently became a member of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, when the degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon him in 1835. 

The Marquess voted in favour of Re- 
form of Parliament. He was nominated a 
Knight of St. Patrick on the 7th Oct. 1831. 

His Lordship generally enjoyed excellent 
health, and did not look his age. He was 
most moderate in his living, took abundant 
exercise, and his mind was constantly oc- 
cupied in plans for the improvement of 
his numerous tenantry, by whom he was 
greatly beloved. To take their character 
of him, a better, more liberal, indulgent, 
and kind landlord did not exist. He died 
suddenly of apoplexy whilst visiting one of 
his tenants. 

The Marquess of Downshire married, 
Oct. 25, 1811, Lady Maria Windsor, 
daughter of Other-Hickman fifth Earl of 
Plymouth ; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue three sons and two 
daughters: 1. Arthur Wills Blundell 
Sandys Trumbull Windsor, now Marquess 
of Downshire ; 2. Lady Charlotte Augustus 
Hill (godchild to H. R. H. the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales, H. R. H. the Duke of 
Sussex, and the Countess Amherst); 3. 
Lord William Frederick Arthur Montague 
Hill, Lieutenant in the Royal Scots Greys ; 
4. Lady Mary Penelope, married in 1838 
to the Hon. Alexander Nelson Hood, only 
son of Lord Bridport; and 5, Lord Ar- 
thur Edwin Hill, 


The present Marquess was born in 1812, 
and married in 1837 the Hon. Caroline 
Frances Stapleton Cotton, eldest daughter 
of Lord Viscount Combermere. He was 
M.P. for Downshire in the present Parlia- 
ment; and has been succeeded by his 
brother Lord Edwin. 

The funeral of the late Marquess reached 
Newry at five o’clock in the evening of 
the 22d April, consisting of the hearse, 
three mourning coaches, containing the 
Marquess of Downshire, Lord Edwin Hill, 
Baron Sandys, Lord George Hill, J. T. 
Reilly, esq. T. Crozier, esq. H. Murray, 
esq. and a number of private carriages, 
The hearse having stopped at St. Mary’s 
church, the coffin was deposited for the 


night therein. The townsmen went in. 


procession to meet the funeral on its ap- 
proach to the town, each dressed in black, 
and wearing black crape pendant from the 
left arm, men of every grade in politics 
and religion joining in one common tribute 
of respect and gratitude to the memory of 
the revered and departed nobleman, who 
proved so sincere a friend to Newry. The 
following day the body was deposited in 
the family vault at Hillsborough. 





Tue EArt or ABERGAVENNY. 

April 12. At Eridge Castle, Sussex, 
aged 55, the Right Hon. and Rev. John 
Nevill, third Earl of Abergavenny and 
Viscount Nevill (1784), and Baron of 
Abergavenny. 

His Lordship was born on Christmas. 
day, 1789, the third son of Henry the 
second Earl, by Mary, only child of John 
Robinson, esq. for many years Secretary to 
the Treasury. His two elder brothers 
both lived to man’s estate, or nearly so; 
Henry Viscount Nevill died April 8, 1806, 
in his 2lst year, unmarried; and Ralph 
Viscount Nevill died May 19, 1826, with- 
out issue. 

The Rev. John Nevill (the late Earl) was 
of Christ’s college, Cambridge, M.A,1818. 
He was presented in that year by his father 
to the rectory of Burgh Apton with Hol- 
veston, Norfolk, and to the rectory of 
Ouley, in Suffolk. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father March 27, 1843. 

He had been labouring under a very 
delicate state of health for the last two or 
three years, which precluded his appearing 
in public, or even to visit or receive visits, 
and he never sat in the House of Lords 
but one night after his succession to the 
peerage, At the time of his fatal attack, 
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and for several wecks previously, Eridge 
Castle was undergoing a thorough repair 
for the reception of her Majesty for a few 
days during the ensuing summer. 

The late Earl was never married, and 
consequently his only surviving brother, 
the Hon. and Rev. William Nevill, Vicar 
of Frant and Birling, Kent, succeeds to the 
title and estates. He was born in 1792, 
and married in 1824, Caroline, daughter 
of the late Ralph Leeke, of Langford Hall, 
co. Salop, esq. by whom he has William 
now Viscount Nevill, born in 1826, another 
son, and three daughters. 





Lorp CarBery. 

May 12. At Castle Freke, co. Cork, in 
his 80th year, the Right Hon. John Evans 
Freke, sixth Baron Carbery, of Carbery, 
co. Cork (1715), a representative Peer of 
Ireland, and a Baronet of that kingdom 
(1768) ; and Grand Master of the Free- 
masons of Munster. 

His Lordship was bora Nov. 11, 1765, 
the eldest son of Sir John Evans Freke, 
Bart. (second son of the Hon. John Evans, 
second son of the second Lord Carbery,) 
by Lady Elizabeth Gore, second daughter 
of Arthur first Earl of Arran. 

He succeeded to the title of Baronet on 
the death of his father, March 20, 1777. 
As Sir John Freke, he sat in the Irish House 
of Commons, and took a deep and active 
interest in the discussion of the question 
of the Legislative Union, and its conse- 
quences on the Protestant establishment 
of Ireland. Foreseeing, in that measure, 
a preparatory step for the restoration of 
Popery, he became the president of the 
Commons’ Anti-Union Club, and in that 
capacity, as well as in the discharge of his 
legislative functions, he resisted the pro- 
position with all the energies of his mind. 

On the 4th March, 1807, on the death 
of his cousin John, fifth Lord Carbery, 
he succeeded to the peerage; and in 1824 
he was elected a representative peer for 
Ireland. His Lordship was one of the 
largest landed proprietors. in Ireland, 
and having constantly resided on his 
estates, his loss will be deeply lamented 
by his numerous tenantry, to whom he had 
endeared himself by his affable manners, 
and his constant attention to their wants. 

Lord Carbery married, Jan. 25, 1783, 
his cousin Lady Catharine Charlotte 
Gore, second daughter of Arthur-Saunders 
second Earl of Arran. That Lady sur- 
vives him, but without issue. 

His Lordship is succeeded by his 
nephew, George Patrick Percy Evans 
Freke, esq., eldest surviving son of the 
late Percy Evans Freke, esq., by Dorothea, 
daughter of the Rev, Christopher Harvey, 
D.D. of Kyle, co. Wexford, The pree 


sent Lord Carbery was born in 1801, but 
is unmarried. He has three brothers. 





Lieur.-Gen. Lorp Harris. 

May 30. At Belmont, near Feversham, 
after four days’ illness, aged 63, the Right 
Hon. William George Harris, second Lord 
Harris, of Seringapatam and Mysore, in 
the East Indies, and of Belmont, co. Kent 
(1815), a Lieut.-General in the army, 
Colonel of the 73rd Foot, Knight Com- 
mander of the Guelphic Order, Knight of 
the Order of Wilhelm of Holland, and a 
Companion of the Bath. 

His Lordship was born on the 17th 
of Jan. 1782, the eldest son of George 
first Lord Harris, the conqueror of Se- 
ringapatam, by Anne-Carteret, youngest 
daughter and co-heiress of Charles Dixon, 
esq. of Bath. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 76th 
regiment in May 1795, promoted as Lieu- 
tenant in Jan. 1796, and joined in India 
in 1797. He served as Lieutenant in 
the 74th regiment in the campaign of 
Seringapatam, under his father; was present 
at the battle of Mallavilly, and in the 
storming of Seringapatam was one of the 
foremost to enter the breach, for which 
he was commended on the spot by Sir 
David Baird. Being sent home with 
Tippoo’s captured standards, he had the 
honour of presenting them to King George 
the Third, and was promoted to a com- 
pany in the 49th, which he accompanied 
in Sir Hyde Parker’s expedition to the 
Baltic, and was present in the Glutton 
frigate in the desperate action of Copen- 
hagen. He then went with his regiment 
to Canada, where he won the confidence 
of that distinguished officer, the late Sir 
Isaac Brock, then its Colonel. 

Being promoted to a majority in the 
73rd, he was ordered to join that regiment 
in India. On his way out he volunteered 
his services in the expedition of Sir David 
Baird against the Cape of Good Hope, 
and assisted at the capture of that place 
in 1806, serving as second in command in 
that part of the attack led by the late 
Lord Macdonald. Arriving in India, he 
found his regiment had sailed for England ; 
but before returning home, he took the 
opportunity of visiting China. 

When appointed to the command of 
the 2nd battalion of the 73rd as Lieut.- 
Colonel, he zealously applied himselfto per- 
fecting its discipline, and, at great private 
pecuniary sacrifice, rendered it in every 
respect most efficient—so much so as, at 
various times, when on service, to call 
forth the high admiration of such men as 
Mackenzie and Gibbs, Walmoden and 
Lynedoch, Picton and Packe; but, notwith. 
standing these efforts, and his own anxious 
desires, some adverse cause ever pres 
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vented his joining the victorious arms of 
Wellington in Spain. In 1812 the 73rd 
was ordered on the expedition under 
General Gibbs to join the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, Bernadotte, at Stralsund. 
After landing there and assisting to com- 
plete the works of that town, Col. Harris, 
with the 73rd, was detached into the in- 
terior of the country, to feel for the 
enemy, and also to get into communica- 
tion with General Count Walmoden, 
which dangerous service he successfully 
effected, though he had with great care 
and caution to creep with his small force 
between the large corps d’armée of 
Davoust and other French generals at 
that time stationed in Pomerania, Meck- 
lenburgh, and Hanover. Having joined 
Walmoden, the 73rd contributed greatly 
to the victory that general gained over 
the French in Hanover, where Colonel 
Harris, at the head of his regiment, de- 
clining any aid, and at the moment when 
the German hussars had been routed, 
charged up a steep hill, took a battery of 
French artillery, and, unfurling the British 
colours, at once spread terror amongst 
that gallant enemy, which feared no other. 
A panic struck them, and they fled. In 
Nov. 1813, the 73rd re-embarked, in the 
Gulf of Lubeck, for England, but on arriv- 
ing at Yarmouth it was ordered, without 
touching land, to join the army of Lord 
Lynedoch, in Holland. During that winter 
campaign before Antwerp, rendered more 
difficult from the severity of the weather, 
Colonel Harris had the honour of carrying 
the village of Mersam by storm, under the 
eye of his late Majesty King William the 
Fourth. He was employed as Brigadier- 
General during the rest of the operations. 
After Antwerp was delivered up, Colonel 
Harris was quartered in that town, and re- 
mained in the Low Countries with his 
regiment during the rest of the year 1814, 
and the early part of 1815. On the re- 
turn of Napoleon from Elba, he joined 
the army of the Duke of Wellington, and 
his regiment was appointed to the brigade 
commanded by Sir Colin Halkett, and 
took part in the stubborn contest of the 
16th of June, at Quatre Bras, assisted in 
covering the retreat on the 17th, and on 
the 18th, in square with the 30th regi- 
ment, withstood, during the whole of that 
fearful day, the repeated charges of the 
French cavalry, and the unceasing fire of 
one of their batteries, till the regiment 
was literally cut to pieces, its numbers 
heing reduced at the end of the day to 
about 50 unhurt out of between 500 and 
600 men. Once, and once only, during 
the dreadful carnage, did the stern 73rd 
hesitate to fill up a gap which the relent- 
Jess iron had torn in their square—thgir 
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Colonel at once pushing his horse length- 
wise across the space, said with a smile, 
‘Well, my lads, if you won’t, I must ;” it 
is almost needless to add, that immediately 
he was led back to his proper place, and 
the ranks closed up by men still more 
devoted than before. Late in the after- 
noon, he received a shot through the 
right shoulder, from which severe wound 
he continued to suffer at times for the rest 
of his life. On retiring on half-pay a 
sword of the value of 150 guineas was pre- 
sented to him by the officers of his regi- 
ment, in testimony of their admiration 
and regard. 

As a proof of the estimation in which 
he was held by his men, an extract from 
a work lately published by a serjeant of 
the 73rd may be given. In discussing the 
subject of corporal punishments, he says, 
‘The Colonel of my own regiment, the 
present Lord Harris, always considered 
himself the father of his regiment, and 
behaved towards the men with the utmost 
kindness; and, though he ordered and 
superintended a great number of corporal 
punishments, yet I verily believe, that 
nothing but an imperative sense of duty 
urged him to it; and he always appeared 
to suffer as much mental anguish as the 
prisoners did bodily suffering. No sooner 
was the probable efficiency of other less 
disgraceful modes of punishment sug- 
gested to him, than he immediately adopted 
them.’’ As a proof of his kindness and 
its effects, he says, ‘‘ When the regiment 
lay at the Tower there was a fine young 
fellow of the grenadiers who gave way to 
intemperate and disorderly conduct, was 
continually in the guard room, and at 
punishment drills : at length he got drunk 
one night and deserted; was taken and 
brought back a prisoner. The Colonel 
sent for him to his own room, having a 
regard for him, and pointed out the con- 
sequence of his present course of life, and 
promising to forgive him the crime of 
desertion (for which he had expected 500 
lashes) and to promote him, if he only 
conducted himself well. The man, over- 
come with the kindness the Colonel 
evinced towards him, promised amend- 
ment; and he kept his promise, for, from 
that time, he became one of the soberest 
men in the regiment, was promoted to the 
rank of corporal, then serjeant, then 
colour serjeant, and when the serjeant- 
major was killed at Waterloo he was 
appointed to that situation.” 

It may also be added that Lord Harris 
in his youth excelled in most athletic 
exercises, and by his expertness in 
swimming had the gratification of saving 
three of his fellow creatures from a 
watery grave, which accomplishment alse 
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served himself in good stead, having twice 
suffered shipwreck, whilst engaged in the 
service of his country. 

Lord Harris was employed as Major- 
General on the staff from the year 1823 to 
1828, in Ireland, and in Yorkshire, 
where he contributed materially in quel- 
ling the disturbances in the manufacturing 
districts. 

In Sept. 1812, Colonel Harris offered 
himself as a candidate to represent Coven- 
try in Parliament, but resigned on the 
5th Oct. in consequence of Mr. Joseph 
Butterworth, law bookseller, of Fleet 
Street, London, (a native of Coventry,) 
offering his services, and who was even- 
tually elected. 

Lord Harris succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father, May 19, 1829. 
From that time he lived in retirement at 
Belmont, his seat in Kent, beloved by his 
family, respected by his tenantry and 
neighbours, and he has died deeply la- 
mented by them and by the poor. 

He was married twice; first, Oct. 17, 
1809, to Eliza-Selina-Anne, only daugh- 
ter of William Dick, esq., M.D., of 
Tullymet House, Perthshire ; and secondly, 
May 28, 1824, to Isabella-Handcock, only 
child of the late Robert Handcock Temple, 
esq., of Waterstown, Westmeath. 

By his first lady, who died Jan. 25, 1817, 
he had issue two sons and one daughter: 
1. the Right Hon. George Francis 
Robert, now Lord Harris, born in 1810; 
2. Charlotte-Reid, who died in 1828, in 
her 7th year; and 3. the Hon. John 
Lushington Thomas Harris, who died in 
1840, in his 17th year. 

By Lady Harris, who survives him, his 
Lordship had three sons and one daughter : 
4. the Hon. Robert Temple Harris, of 
Waterstown, co. Westmeath; 5. the Hon. 
Charles-Edward, who died in 1836, in his 
4th year; 6. the Hon. Arthur-Ernest ; 
and 7. the Hon. Louisa-Matilda. 





Very Rev. Sir H. Oaxetey, Br. 

March 27. Yn London, aged 54, the 
Very Rev. and Ven. Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
the third Bart. (1790), Dean and Rector 
of Bocking, Archdeacon of Colchester, and 
a Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

He was born Feb. 10, 1791, the fourth 
son of Sir Charles Oakeley the first Baro- 
net, Governor of Madras, by Helena, 
daughter of Robert Beatson, of Killeric, 
co. Fife, esq. 

He was of Christ Church, Oxford, M.A. 
1813, and was patronised by the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who, when 
Bishop of London, collated him in 1822 
to the vicarage of Ealing, in Middlesex, 
and in 1825 to the prebend of Wenlock’s 
Barn, in the cdthedral church of St. 
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Paul’s, and subsequently, when Arch- 
bishop, to the deanery and rectory of 
Bocking in 1834, when Sir Herbert re- 
signed Ealing. 

He succeeded to the baronetcy on the 
death of his brother Sir Charles Oakeley 
without male issue, June 30, 1829, 

Sir Herbert Oakeley married, June 5, 
1826, Atholl-Keturah, second daughter of 
the Rev. Lord Charles Murray Aynsley, 
(who wasalso Dean of Bocking,) and grand- 
daughter of John, third Duke of Atholl, 


_K.T.; and by that lady, who died in Jan. 


1844, he had issue a numerous family. 
He is succeeded in his title by his eldest 
son, now Sir Charles William Atholl 
Oakeley, born in 1828. 

The funeral of this much-esteemed gen- 
tleman took place on the 4th April, in the 
parish church of Bocking. The proces- 
sion was a walking one from the deanery to 
the church, a distance of nearly a quarter 
of a mile, and was witnessed with great 
interest and every mark of respectful at- 
tention by a large number of spectators. 
The corpse was immediately followed by 
the present Baronet and his next brother, 
two youths, whose appearance excited 
much observation and sympathy, bereaved, 
as they have been, of both their affectionate 
parents within the short term of fifteen 
months. The other mourners followed, 
consisting of Edward Oakeley, esq. and 
the Rev. Frederick Oakeley, brothers of 
the deceased, R. Kynaston, esq. W. H. 
Woodhouse, esq., and William Mott, esq. 
nephews, J. Murray Aynsley, esq. bro- 
ther of the late Lady Oakeley, Archdeacon 
Lyall, and the Rev. R. Drummond. The 
pall was borne by Archdeacon Burney, 
O. Saville Onley, esq. C. N. Barnardiston, 
usq. the Rev. C. Forster, E. Nottidge, 
esq. and the Rev. R. Watkinson. The 
service was read by the Rev. Alfred Mason, 
Curate of Bocking. 





Davip Ker, Esa. 

Dec. 30. At Antrim, David Ker, esq. 
of Portavo and Montalto, co. Down, a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant of that 
county, and late M.P. for Downpatrick, 
and brother-in-law to the Marquess of 
Londonderry. 

Mr. Ker was nephew to Richard Gervase 
Ker, esq. M.P. for Newport in the Isle 
of Wight, in the parliament of 1802-1806. 

He was elected M.P. for Downpatrick 
in 1835 and in 1837, and supported the 
Conservative party. In 1841 he was suc- 
ceeded in the representation by his son the 
present member for Downpatrick. 

Mr. Ker married, Feb. 22, 1814, Lady 
Selina Sarah Juliana Stewart, fifth daughter 
of Robert first Marquess of Londonderry, 
by whom he has left issue, David Stewart 
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Ker, esq. now M.P. for Downpatrick, 
who married in 1842 the Hon. Anna Do- 
rothea Blackwood, daughter of James 
second Lord Dufferin and Claneboye ; and 
other issue. His eldest daughter, Frances 
Anne, was married Feb. 6, 1840, to Mat- 
thew John Anketell, esq. eldest son of 
William Anketell, esq. of Anketell Grove, 
co. Monaghan. 





ApMIRAL JAMES CARPENTER. 

March 16. In Cumberland-street, in 
the 86th year of his age, James Carpenter, 
esq., senior Admiral of the White. 

He entered the Navy in March, 1776. 
The first ship in which he served was the 
Foudroyant, a guardship at Plymouth, 
commanded by Captain Jervis, afterwards 
Lord St. Vincent. From this ship he 
was shortly removed into the Diamond of 
32 guns, under the command of Captain 
C. Fielding, who afterwards carried Mr. 
Carpenter with him into the Sultan, 74. 

In these two ships he served the greater 
part of his time as midshipman, on the 
coast of America and the West Indies; 
and was engaged in many of the actions 
which took place there, particularly in 
Byron’s action off Grenada, with D’Es- 
taing, in 1779. The Sultan, then com- 
manded by Captain Gardner, was one of 
the three headmost ships which gallantly 
began that action, and ran along the 
greater part of D’Estaing’s line; exposed 
to a tremendous fire from the ships of the 
enemy in succession, before the rest of 
the fleet could join them in the battle. 

In 1780 Mr. Carpenter was appointed 
acting Lieutenant of the Rover, a 10-gun 
brig, commanded by Capt. J. T. Duck- 
worth, with whom he formed an intimate 
friendship, that lasted as long as they both 
lived. From the Rover he was removed 
into the Sandwich, having Sir G. B. 
Rodney’s flag; and from thence, in the 
same year, 1780, into the Intrepid, 64, 
commanded by Captain Molloy. As 
acting Lieutenant of this ship, he was 
engaged in Graves's action off the Chesa- 
peake, and in the same ship, in 1782, he 
was engaged as Lieutenant in Lord Hood’s 
action off St. Kitt’s; she came home to 
England shortly afterwards, and was paid 
off at Plymouth in 1782; and Lieut. 
Carpenter in the next year joined the 
Salisbury, Commodore Sir J. Jervis ; but 
that ship was also soon after paid off, the 
war being ended. 

He remained unemployed during the 
peace, until 1790, when he joined, as 
Lieutenant, the Prince, of 98 guns, which 
bore the flag of Rear-Adm. Sir J. Jervis ; 
and in 1791 was appointed to the Bom- 
bay Castle, Captain J. T. Duckworth, 
one of the ships of the Russian Arma- 
ment. At the breaking out of the reves 
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lutionary war in 1793, Sir J. Jervis took 
Mr. Carpenter as First Lieutenant of the 
Boyne, his flag-ship ; and upon bis arrival 
in the West Indies, promoted him to the 
command of the Nautilus of 18 guns, and 
ordered him to serve on shore with a 
detachment of seamen at the reduction of 
Martinique. Sir John Jervis had always 
reposed great confidence in him, and 
upon this occasion told him that he trusted 
much to his exertions, and ‘‘ when,’’ said 
he, poiating to the enemy’s flag upon the 
fort, ‘‘ those colours shall be down, I will 
give you your post rank.”” Upon the fall 
of Martinique he received the public 
thanks of Sir George Grey, the military 
commander-in-chief, for his active co- 
operation; and his services were also 
mentioned with praise by Sir John Jervis 
in his despatches, and he was immediately 
posted by Sir John into the Bien Venu, 
a prize frigate, which received the name 
of the Undaunted. His commission for 
that frigate bore date the 25th March, 
1794. In fitting out that ship, which was 
in a most deplorable state of filth and 
disorder, Captain Carpenter lost many of 
his men, and was himself taken with the 
yellow fever, and nearly lost his life. Sir 
John Jervis with great kindness removed 
him first into the Veteran, and then into 
a favourite ship of his own, which he had 
formerly commanded, the Alarm of 32 
guns; and sent him off to the coast of 
America. Early in the following year, 
1795, Captain Carpenter co-operated in 
subduing the insurrection that had broken 
out among the Caribs and Negroes of St. 
Vincent, Grenada, and Dominique, at the 
instigation of the French republicans from 
Guadaloupe. Gen. Sir John Vaughan, in 
his public despatches, particularly men- 
tioned the zeal and activity at all times 
manifested by Capt. Carpenter whilst em- 
ployed on this service. About the same 
time the Alarm, in company with the 
Bellona, captured the Duras ef 20 guns 
and 70 men, having on board 400 troops; 
from the Alarm he moved into the Quebec, 
and came to England. 

In 1799, when Capt. J. T. Duckworth 
was promoted to be a Rear-Admiral, and 
was ordered to hoist his flag on board the 
Leviathan in the Mediterranean fleet, he 
made a request that Capt. Carpenter might 
be appointed his Captain, as one ‘in 
whose manliness and professional know- 
ledge I have the firmest reliance.” Capt. 
Carpenter was immediately appointed, 
and joined that ship. 

On the afternoon of the 5th April, 1800, 
the Leviathan, while cruising off the gut 
of Gibraltar in company with the Swift- 
sure and Emerald, discovered twelve sail 
from the mast-head ; and in the course of 
the following night a Spanish vessel was 
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captured, which informed them that she 
had sailed from Cadiz two days before as 
part of a Lima convoy, consisting of thir- 
teen sail, under the charge of three fri- 
gates. At daybreak, however, they could 
see one vessel only, but in the afternoon 
they observed several in different direc- 
tions, and the Swiftsure was accordingly 
sent southwards, while the Leviathan and 
Emerald went towards the north-east to 
intercept them. A favourable breeze 
sprang up in the evening, and the Levia- 
than and Emerald succeeding in getting 
among the bulk of the convoy in the mid- 
dle of the night, and took up a position 
near two of the Spanish frigates, who 
evidently supposed them to be part of their 
convoy. That they might not, by dis- 
turbing, disperse the convoy in the dark 
of the night, they sailed quietly along with 
them until dawn of day, and then attacked 
the Spanish frigates the Del Carmen and 
Florentina, which, after displaying great 
gallantry, struck their colours at half-past 
five o’clock. Several sail of merchantmen, 
richly laden, were also captured and con- 
ducted in safety to Gibraltar. 

Sir John Duckworth was now appointed 
to the command at the Leeward Islands, 
but, the climate of the West Indies again 
disagreeing with Captain Carpenter, he 
was soon invalided, and took a passage for 
England in a merchant vessel. This vessel 
was captured by the French on her way to 
England, and he was taken to a port in 
Spain and landed there as a prisoner of 
war. Lord St. Vincent, who was at that 
time at the head of the Admiralty, got him 
exchanged for a colonel and two other 
officers, and he came to England, but very 
much reduced in health and strength from 
what he had undergone in the West Indies 
and in Spain. However, Lord St. Vin- 
cent immediately appointed him to the 
San Josef of 110 guns, in which ship he 
remained until she was paid off at Ply- 
mouth, upon the peace of Amiens. In 
1803, upon the breaking out of the war 
end apprehended invasion of England, 
Lord St. Vincent appointed him to the 
command of the Sea Fencibles on the 
southern coast, especially telling him that 
he wanted good officers thece, for it was an 
office which at that period of alarm was 
considered of much more importance than 
it afterwards turned out to be. His com- 
mand extended from Punknowle to Teign- 
mouth, a line of sixty miles, and he had 
two captains under him. 

He remained in the command of the 
Sea Fencibles until that force was dis- 
banded, and Sir John Duckworth having 
obtained the command at Newfoundland 
in 1810, Captain Carpenter became the 
Captain of his flag-ship, the Antelope, in 
the wpe of 1811, in which ship he 
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remained until he was p' noted to be 
Rear-Admiral on the 12th August, 1812. 
He was made Vice-Admiral on the 12th 
August, 1819, and Admiral on the 10th 
Jan., 1837. At his death he had been 
sixty-nine years in his profession. 

Admiral Carpenter was an excellent 
officer. His ships were remarkable for 
the order and discipline in which they 
were always kept. Whatever rank he held, 
he was ever scrupulously bent on perform- 
ing effectually the work and duties incum- 
bent on him; and in this way he never 
failed to win the attachment and confi- 
dence of those with whom he served. But 
the estimate in which he was held by Lord 
St. Vincent and Sir John Duckworth, as 
manifested by the circumstances we have 
narrated, are the best commentary that 
could be given upon his character as an 
officer and «a seaman.—United Service 
Journal. 





Lizut.-Genx. Norrury Hopkins. 

April 26. In Gloucester place, aged 88, 
Richard Northey Hopkins, esq. a Lieut.- 
General in the army. 

General Northey Hopkins was great- 
grandson of Sir Edward Northey, Attorney - 
general to Queen Anne, and grandson 
through his mother of the Right Hon. 
Edward Hopkins, M.P. for Coventry, and 
Secretary of State for Lreland, during the 
same reign. He was the third son of 
William Northey, esq. of Ivy House, Wilts, 
LL.D., F.R.S. a Commissioner for Trade, 
and Groom of the Chamber to King George 
the Third; his elder brothers being the late 
William Northey, esq. M.P. for Newport, 
and the Rev. Edward Northey, a Canon of 
Windsor. 

The late General inherited the estates 
of the Hopkins family, by bequest of his 
uncle Richard Hopkins, esq. M.P. for 
Coventry, and a Lord of the Treasury, 
who died on the 18th March 1779. He 
assumed in consequence the name of Hop- 
kins by royal sign-manual dated the 8th of 
May in that year. 

The family of Hopkins were formerly 
influential inhabitants of Coventry. Samp- 
son Hopkins was nominated Mayor and 
Alderman of Coventry by the Charter 
granted by King James, under which the 
Corpo.ation were governed until thepassing 
of the Municipal Act, and the same gentle- 
man was also made Master of the Drapers’ 
Company of Coventry, in the Charter 
granted to that Company. The late Ge- 
neral sold the family mansion, in Earl- 
street, in that city, now known as Palace- 
yard, afew years ago, but retained valuable 
estates there and in the neighbourhood, 
including the manor of Foleshill; which 
estates now descend to his only son. Se- 
veral members of the Hopkins family are 
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buried in St. Michael’s church, where 
two handsome marble monuments to their 
memory stand in the chancel. 

General Northey Hopkins formerly 
served in the 32d Foot, and hiscommissions 
were dated as follows :-—Ensign, Ist Sept. 
1773; Lieutenant, 29th March, 1776; 
Captain, 12th Nov. 1778; Major, 12th 
Aug. 1793; Lieut.-Colonel, 5th Nov. 
1793; Colonel, 26th Jan. 1797 ; Major- 
General, 25th Sept. 1803 ; and Lieut. 
General, 25th Oct. 1809. 

General Northey Hopkins was twice 
married : first in 1777, to Frances, daughter 
of John Wray, esq. of Monaghan, by whom 
he had issue one son and two daughters. 
The former, William Richard Hopkyns 
Northey, esq. is a Deputy-Lieutenant of 
Buckinghamshire, and was formerly Aide- 
de-camp to the Duke of Richmond when 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He married 
Anne, daughter of Gerald Fortescue, esq. 
Ulster King of Arms, (great-uncle to the 
present Thomas Fortescue, esq. of Dro- 
misken Castle and Ravensdale Park, co. 
Louth,) by whom he has had issue one 
son, who died at Malta, and five daughters, 
of whom the eldest is the wife of the Hon. 
George Ives Irby, heir apparent of Lord 
Boston. 

General Northey Hopkins was married 
a second time to a lady of whose name we 
are not informed, and had other children. 





Masor-Gen. G. J. Reeves, C.B. 

March 14. In Bulstrode-street, Ca- 
vendish-square, in his 73rd year, -Major- 
General George Reeves, C.B., K.H., late 
Lieut.-Colonel of the 27th Regiment. 

This gallant officer entered the army on 
the 9th Feb. 1791; became Lieutenant 
29th June, 1793; Captain the 2lst Dec. 
1797 ; Major the 10th Oct. 1805; Lieut.- 
Colonel, 1st January, 1812; Colonel, 22d 
July, 1830; and Major-General, 28th 
June, 1838. 

Major General Reeves was at the cap- 
ture of the French West India islands by 
the army under Sir Charles Grey, and 
served in the brigade of Grenadiers com- 
manded by the Duke of Kent. When the 
Duke’s aides-de-camp were wounded, he 
carried his Royal Highness’s orders during 
the rest of the action of Morne Tortenson. 
He was subsequently wounded at the 
storming of Fleur d’Epée. He was ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to Lieut.-General 
Dundas, in Ireland, for three years, and iv 
the rebellion of 1792 was at the battles of 
Kilcullen and Vinegar Hill. 

Major-General Reeves served under Sir 
Ralph Abercromby in the Egyptian cam- 
paign of 1801. -He was present at the 
landing at Aboukir Bay on the 8th March, 
at the action on the 13th, and at the battle 
of Alexandria on the 21st of March; in 
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that of Ralmanie, on the Nile, on the 9th 
of May; and in command of the 8th 
Regiment at the investment of Grand 
Cairo, and at the surrender of that city. 
He received a medal for his services in 
Egypt. He was afterwards in the Medi- 
terranean, and when in command of the 
second battalion of the 27th Regiment in 
1809, was present at the capture of the 
islands of Ischia and Procida. He con- 
cluded his active service in the Peninsula, 
from 1811 to 1813, where he took part in 
the storming of Alcoy and in the action of 
Biar. He commanded the light division 
in the battle of Castella, and in the action 
of the advanced posts at Ordal, where he 
was wounded, and sent home for recovery. 

He was appointed Lieutenant-Governor 
of Placentia (Newfoundland) on the 14th 
June, 1819, from which appointment he 
derived an income of 1731. 7s. 6d. per 
annum. 





Rean-ApMIRAL PouLDEN. 

March 16. At his residence at Clifton, 
near Bristol, in his 80th year, Richard 
Poulden, esq., Rear-Admiral of the Red. 

This gallant officer entered the Navy 22d 
July, 1776, and was made Lieutenant 12th 
Feb. 1783. He was present in the ac- 
tions of Admirals Keppel, Hood, Graves, 
and in the famous actions of the 9th, 12th, 
and 19th of April, with Lord Rodney, in 
the war ending 1723. He was next ac- 
tively engaged in the storming of Corsica, 
in co-operation with Sir John Moore, to 
secure an anchorage for Lord Hood. 

In Lord Bridport’s action off Brest, on 
the memorable 23d of June, 1795, the 
captain and master of the Irresistible being 
wounded, Lieutenant Poulden succeeded 
in capturing the enemy’s ship opposed to 
him, for which service he was made Com- 
mander. 

Being afterwards engaged, as agent of 
transports, in the taking of Minorca, he 
was appointed Superintendent of the ar- 
senal at Port Mahon, by Sir John Duck- 
worth. 

For his assistance in capturing the 
French fleet (escaped from Brest to the 
Mediterranean), he was made Post Captain 
by Lord St. Vincent, 29th April, 1802, 
and after five years’ service rendered to 
the British army at Lisbon, he returned to 
England. He attained the rank of Rear- 
Admiral of the Red 17th August, 1840. 

His son, the Rev. James Bedford Poul- 
den, is Rector of Filton, co. Gloucester. 





Rear-Apmira. N. D. Cocuraneg. 

Nov. 16. At the seat of his brother at 
Bathford, at an advanced age, Rear-Ad- 
miral Nathaniel Day Cochrane, Rear- 
Admiral of the Blue. 
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His commissions were dated as follow :— 
Lieutenant, Dec. 26, 1800; Commander, 
July 30, 1805; Captain, March 24, 1806 ; 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue, Nov. 23, 1841. 
On the 18th Dec. 1805, when commanding 
the Kingfisher sloop, he captured a French 
privateer of 14 guns and 100 men; was 
present in the action off St. Domingo be- 
tween Sir John T. Duckworth and Rear- 
Admiral Leissegues ; and he subsequently 
commanded the Alexandria and Orontes 
frigates, on the North Sea and Cape of 
Good Hope stations. 





Caprain Epwarp BLANCKLEY. 

May 4. In Duke-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Edward Blanckley, esq. Post Cap- 
tain R.N. 

He was son of H. S. Blanckley, esq. 
many years Consul-General at Algiers. 
He entered the Royal Navy in 1805; and 
served the whole of his time as midship- 
man under Captain the Hon. Henry Dun- 
can, in the Mercury, Imperieuse, and 
Glasgow frigates. He was made a Lieute- 
nant on the 6th Feb. 1815; appointed to 
the Alligator, 28 (Capt. Thomas Alexan- 
der, C.B.), fitting out for the East India 
station, May 16th, 1822; and promoted to 
the command of the Sophia sloop at Ran- 
goon, about the end of April 1825. This 
appointment was confirmed by the Ad- 
miralty on the 10th Dec. following, pre- 
vious to which the Sophia had been sold in 
India; from whence he returned home 
passenger in the Liffey frigate, Captain 
Thomas Coe, Jan. 21, 1826. In May, 
1831, Commander Blanckley was ap- 
pointed to the Pylades sloop, fitting out 
for the South American station, On his 
passage thither he touched at Madeira, 
and received the thanks of the British 
residents in that island ‘‘for his manly 
protection of their interests at an eventful 
period.”” In April, 1832, being then 
senior officer on the north coast of Brazil, 
he was publicly thanked by the British 
merchants at Pernambuco, *‘ for the active 
protection he afforded to them and their 
property during the revolt and massacre,”’ 
which had recently occurred in that city. 
In Jan. 1834, he was at Coquimbo, and in 
the beginning of April at Bahia, from 
whence he returned to England, bringing 
home 400,000 dollars on freight, June 4th 
following. The Pylades was paid off at 
Plymouth on the 26th of the latter month. 





Lievt.-Co.. James ANDERSON. 

June 3. At Glasgow, aged 55, Lieut.- 
Col. James Anderson. 

He was born at Nielston in Scotland, 
and was the last survivor of many of his 
family who fought and bled in the service 
of their country. during the last war. 

He entered the service in the North 


York Militia in 1203. In 1807 he was 
appointed a Lieutenant to the Royal Fusi- 
leers. He went to the Peninsula with the 
second battalion of that corps in 1209; 
and was present with it at Oporto and the 
battle of Talavera. In 1810 he was trans- 
ferred to the first battalion, and was pre- 
sent with it in the various battles, sieges, 
&c. in which it was engaged; from the 
battle of Busaco to that of Toulouse in- 
clusive. He was placed on half-pay at 
the reduction of the second battalion in 
1815; was appointed to the First Ceylon 
Rifle Regiment in 1821, and served in it 
until 1844. Having being promoted to 
the rank of Major and Lieutenant-Colonel, 
he accepted the retired full-pay in January, 
1844. 





Wirtxiiam Kemstt, Esa. 

March 5. At Quebec, aged 64, Wil- 
liam Kemble, esq. : 

This gentleman was, in 1812, appointed 
Lieutenant in the Glengarry Light Infantry. 
He served during the war with the United 
States, both as a regimental and staff 
officer; and was at the action of Lundy’s 
Lane, and at other affairs before the 
enemy. Being reduced to half-pay at the 
close of the war, he filled several staff 
situations, both in Upper and Lower 
Canada. At Quebec he was Deputy- 
Assistant Adjutant-General to the Forces 
under Colonel (now Sir John) Harvey. 
In 1826, he was appointed Joint Printer 
and afterwards Law Printer to his Majesty 
for Lower Canada; and also filled the 
situation of Commissary of Transports, 
with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel of Militia 
and Justice of the Peace. During the re- 
bellion of 1837 and 1838, he was appointed 
Paymaster of the Queen’s Volunteers, com- 
manded by Major Irvine, under the Hon. 
Lieut.-Colonel Hope, Coldstream Guards. 
To all these employments he added that of 
editor of the ‘‘ Quebec Mercury,’ from 
1823 to 1842. He has left two children, a 
son, and a daughter, the wife of Capt. 
Dames, 66th Regt. 





Joun Epwarpes LyAL1, Esa. 

March 9. Of cholera, while on a visit 
to Sir Henry Hardinge, at Government 
House, Barrackpore, aged 34, John Ed- 
wardes Lyall, esq. Advocate-General of 
Bengal. 

The subject of this brief memoir was the 
eldest son of George Lyall, esq. M.P. for 
the city of London, and was educated at 
Eton. Being originally destined for the 
civil service of the East India Company, 
he left Eton for a residence at Haileybury, 
where he passed some time with distin- 
guished success and credit, and obtained 
many of the prizes given for proficiency in 
Oriental languages, But, having relin- 
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quished the idea of proceeding out to India 
as a writer, he entered at Balliol college, 
Oxford. At the University he was much 
and generally beloved, forming close 
friendships with some of the most distin- 
guished of his contemporaries, in whose 
affectionate remembrance his name will 
long be cherished. Truly may it be said 
of his untimely death, 


Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit. 


In him vigour of intellect was united to 
great sweetness of temper and disposition, 
and his never-failing kindness endeared 
him to all with whom he came in contact. 
His aim and delight were to be useful to 
others in his day and generation. 

He had on leaving Oxford determined 
to follow the profession of the law, and 
became a member of the Inner Temple, 
by which inn of court he was called to the 
bar in 1837. After practising some years 
on the Home circuit, in the spring of 1842 
he was appointed by the Directors of the 
East India Company Advocate-General of 
Bengal. He sailed from this country in 
the month of May of that year, followed by 
the good wishes and regrets of a large 
circle of warmly-attached friends, who 
little thought that he whom they had just 
congratulated on the attainment of so high 
and honourable an office was to return to 
them no more in this world. 

His death was awfully sudden. He was 
apparently in good health on the previous 
day, when he dined and slept at the house 
of the Governor-General at Barrackpore. 
In the night he was seized with spasmodic 
cholera, and was carried off by the virulent 
disease on the following afternoon. While 
discharging the duties of his arduous office 
Mr. Lyall distinguished himself by his 
zeal for the welfare and happiness of the 
natives of India, and in particular applied 
himself to the great and important question 
of Hindoo education. He voluntarily 
offered to deliver lectures on law at the 
Hindoo College, and the offer was as grate- 
fully accepted by the Government as it was 
generously made. But the high estimation 
in which Mr. Lyall was held in India will 
be best shown by the following extracts 
from the Bengal papers which appeared 
after his decease :— 

“* Seldom,’’ observes the Bengal Hur- 
karu, ‘‘ has death deprived us of one who 
in so short a period of his Indian sojourn 
had so completely succeeded in endearing 
himself to a large circle of friends. There 
was something so amiable and generous in 
Mr. Lyall’s nature that it was impossible 
to know him without being attached to him 
with a strong affection. His frank and 
cheerful temperament gave a_ peculiar 
charm to his society, while the active and 
unpretending benevolence of his disposi- 
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tion secured him general esteem. From 
his first landing in India he took a very 
lively interest in the improvement of the 
natives, and in him they have lost a warm 
and judicious friend. He omitted no op- 
portunity of advancing the cause of publie 
instruction, not only by his official in- 
fluence but by his personal labours, and 
his native friends will long remember with 
a melancholy satisfaction how on every 
occasion on which the late and present 
Governor of Bengal made their appearance 
in the public seminaries Mr. Lyall was 
invariably to be found at their side.” 

The Calcutta Star, in announcing his 
death, says, ‘‘In him our society loses 
one of its ablest, most amiable, and dis- 
tinguished members. The natives have 
good reason to deplore his loss, for, from 
his first arrival in the country, he has 
shown himself a zealous friend of native 
instruction, not merely as a member of the 
Council of Education, but by his labours 
as a gratuitous lecturer for their benefit. 
He was indeed a public benefactor in every 
sense of the word; one of those beings 
who honour humanity, and whose exam- 
ples are calculated to elevate mankind.” 

He married, in October 1839, Julia, 
daughter of the late Samuel Davis, esq. of 
Birdhurst, and sister of the present Go- 
vernor of Hong Kong, by whom he has 
left a daughter. 





Henry Boys, Esa, 

May 21. At his residence, Malmains, 
Waldershare, in Kent, aged 58, Henry 
Boys, esq. He was the sixth son of the 
late John Boys, esq. of Betshanger. 

This gentleman, for the last 25 years, 
has occupied a prominent position in the 
agricultural world, and was deservedly and 
highly esteemed. He was one of the oldest 
members of the Smithfield Club, joined 
the Royal English Agricultural Society at 
its formation, and constantly attended its 
public anniversaries. Indeed, to such an 
extent was his zeal shown, that he made a 
point of attending the meeting at South- 
ampton last year, which his numerous 
friends but too plainly saw, from his im- 
paired health, would be the last he would 
ever attend. Mr. Boys was ofa peculiarly 
happy disposition, always disposed to look 
at the bright side of things, and never 
willing to think badly of others. From 
his good humour he was always an accep- 
table guest, but, although of a convivial 
spirit, no man ever saw in him the least 
approach to intemperance. His abilities, 
which were naturally great, would, with 
his zeal and perseverance, have placed him 
in a high rank in any profession he might 
have embraced. But he chose that of his 
father, John Boys, esq. of Betshanger, the 
eminent agriculturist, te whom was af 
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signed, by the late Board of Agriculture, 
the arduous task of writing a report of the 
agriculture of Kent. Mr. Henry Boys 
was one of a new class, called into exis- 
tence by the late Earl of Leicester, who, 
disdaining all selfish feelings, delighted to 
have around him a well-educated tenantry, 
with whom he would associate on familiar 
terms, and who would not respect him the 
less for his gratifying condescension. The 
farm at Malmains, where Mr. Boys re- 
sided, was formerly of very little value, a 
great part of it was so poor as not to let 
for more than half-a-crown an acre, but 
his management and capital have made a 
great alteration in its appearance, and crops 
have been grown which have surprised 
those who knew the land formerly. This 
Mr. Boys would not have felt himself jus- 
tified in doing, but from the circumstance 
of his having a long lease of the farm. 

Being impressed with the fullest con- 
viction of the necessity for different ranks 
of society, no man was ever more disposed 
than Mr. Boys to pay all due deference 
to high rank and station; but at the same 
time his natural feeling of independence 
made him clearly see the ditference be- 
tween respect to authority and submission 
to insult. He was highly correct in all 
his private duties; an affectionate husband, 
an indulgent father, and a kind master to 
his numerous old and faithful servants. 
He died in peace with every one; and in 
perfect reliance on the mercies of our 
Saviour. 





Jounx Mernirt, Esa. 

Lately. At Edgehill, near Liverpool, 
in his 76th year, John Merritt, esq., who 
was amongst the last of a literary circle, 
the friends and contemporaries of the dis- 
tinguished historian of the Medici. 

He was born at Aldborough, in York- 
shire, and educated at Hull, under the 
Rev. Joseph Milner, a brother of Dr. 
Isaac Milner. Mr. Merritt originally in- 
tended to take orders, and had acquired a 
more than ordinary knowledge of the 
learned languages ; but circumstances in-. 
duced him to abandon this intention, and 
he at once connected himself with the 
public press. He came to Liverpool about 
the year 1795, and became editor of a 
weekly newspaper called the Saturday 
Advertiser, established by himself and the 
late Mr. James Wright, and very ably 
conducted. Mr. Merritt was a good clas- 
sical scholar, had a remarkably retentive 
memory, and a natural quickness of appre- 
hension and vivacity of understanding. 
His wit was prompt and flowing, his taste 
delicate, his mind clear, and his mode of 
expressing himself perspicuous and en- 
geging. Most of his time having, for 
pany years, been devoted to his editorial 
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labours, he had published few separate 
works. Of these, the principal were, ‘‘ A 
Letter to W. Roscoe, Esq. on Parliamen- 
tary Reform,’’ which was noticed in the 
Edinburgh Review ; ‘‘ Memoirs of W. H. 
Betty ;’’ ‘* Letters from France and the 
Netherlands ;’’ and a pamphlet on Evan- 
gelical Preaching. He was also an occa. 
sional contributor to several literary 
and statistical journals. His style was 
formed by a diligent study of the best 
English writers: with what attention he 
had examined them may be seen in his 
‘¢ Cursory Remarks on the style of John- 
son and Burke ;’’ and his fastidiousness in 
this respect made the labour of compo- 
sition so irksome, as to induce him to re- 
tire from his connexion with the weekly 
press earlier probably than he otherwise 
would have done. In private life he 
was one of the most amiable of men; 
humane and charitable in every seuse. He 
never spoke ill of any one; whenever the 
virtues of others were questioned, he had 
always something to offer in extenuation 
or excuse; and was a kind and constant 
friend. Had he been an active man he 
might have been a great man; but he was 
somewhat indolent, and preferred the ease 
of domestic enjoyment to the excitement 
of popular applause.—Atheneum. 





Joun Waker, Esa., M.A. 

March 25. At Ilchester, co. Somerset, 
Jobn Walker, esq. M.A. 

He was the only son of Dr. John Wal- 
ker, senior fellow of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, and founder of a sect that bears his 
name. Having manifested shining abilities, 
and being elected to a scholarship on the 
foundation, he was naturally looked to 
as one of the pillars of learning, on which 
the fame of his college was subsequently 
to rest. But the destiny of genius is ever 
wayward, and, after having sustained the 
many privations of a literary life—the de- 
sertion of early and high-born friends—- 
the unnatural abandonment of an eccentric 
parent, he retired to the secluded town 
where he closed his career of broken 
hopes. Called from the midst of those 
who were deriving benefits from his lite- 
rary attainments, he has passed away, 
respected, to the shelter of a calmer world. 
Mr. Walker’s literary productions include 
some of the most valuable editions of the 
ancient classics. —Literary Gazette. 





Mr. Tuomas Hoop. . 

May 3%. At his residence in the Adelphi, 
London, Mr. Thomas Hood. 

For the following memoir of this fa- 
vourite writer, we are indebted to the 
Atheneum— 

Thomas Hood was the son of Mr. 
Hood, the bogkseller, of the firm of 
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Vernor and Hood. He gave to the public 
an outline of his early life, in the ‘* Lite- 
rary Reminiscences,’’ published in Hood's 
Own. He was, as he there states, early 
placed ‘‘ upon lofty stool, at lofty desk,’’ 
in a merchant’s counting-house ; but his 
commercial career was soon put an end to 
by his health, which began to fail; and, 
by the recommendation of the physicians, 
he was ‘‘shipped, as per advice, in a 
Scotch smack,”’ to his father’s relations 
in Dundee. There he made his first lite- 
rary venture in the local journals, and 
subsequently sent a paper to the Dundee 
Magazine, the editor of which was kind 
enough, as Winifred Jenkins says, ‘‘ to 
wrap my bit of nonsense under his ho- 
nour’s kiver, without charging for its in- 
sertion.’’ Literature, however, was then 
only thought of as an amusement, for, on 
his return to London, he was apprenticed 
to an uncle as an engraver, and subse- 
quently transferred to one of the Le Keux. 
But though he always retained his early 
love for art, and had much facility in 
drawing, as the numberless quaint illus- 
trations to his works testify, his tendencies 
were literary, and when, on the death of 
Mr. John Scott, the London Magazine 
passed into the hands of Messrs. Taylor 
and Hessey, Mr, Hood was installed in a 
sort of sub-editorship. From that time 
his career has been open to the public. 

The following is, we apprehend, some- 
thing like a catalogue of Mr. Hood’s 
works, dating from the period when his 
‘‘Qdes and Addresses,’’ written in con- 
junction with his brother-in-law, Mr. 
J. H. Reynolds, brought him prominently 
before the public :—‘‘ Whims and Oddi- 
ties;’’ ‘* National Tales ;’’ ‘‘ The Plea of 
the Midsummer Fairies,’ (a volume full 
of rich imaginative poetry) ; ‘‘ The Comic 
Annuals,’’ subsequently reproduced with 
the addition of new matter as ‘‘ Hood’s 
Own ;”’ ‘‘ TyIney Hall ;’’ ‘‘ Up the 
Rhine ;’’ and ‘‘ Whimsicalities: a Perio- 
dical Gathering.” Nor must we forget 
one year’s editorship of ‘* The Gem,’’ 
since that included ‘* Eugene Aram’s 
Dream,’’ a ballad which we imagine will 
live as long as the language. Of later 
days Mr. Hood was an occasional con- 
tributor to Punch’s casket of mirth and 
benevolence ; and, perhaps, his last offer- 
ing, ‘The Song of the Shirt,’’ was his 
best—a poem of which the imitations have 
been countless, and the moral effect im- 
measurable. He had also established a 
Magazine bearing his own name. 

The secret of this effect, if analysed, 
would give the characteristics of one of 
the most original and powerful geniuses 
which ever was dropped by Faery into 
infant’s cradle, and oddly nursed up by man 
jato a treasure, quaint, special, cameleon- 
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coloured in the changefulness of its tints, 
yet complete and self-consistent. Of all 
the humourists Hood was the most poeti- 
cal. When dealing with the most familiar 
subjects, whether it might be a sweep 
bewailing the suppression of his cry, or 
a mother searching through St. Giles’s for 
her lost infant, or a Miss Kilmansegg’s 
golden childhood—there vas hardly a verse 
in which some touches of heart or some 
play of fancy did not beckon the laughing 
reader away into far other worlds than the 
jester’s. It is true that he was equally 
prone to vein and streak his noblest poems, 
on high and awful themes, with familiar 
allusions and grotesque similes ; and this 
union of what is near and tangible with 
what soars high and sinks deep, wrought 
out in every capricious form which a game- 
some invention could suggest, enabled him 
from time to time to strike home to the 
hearts of every one—the fastidious and 
the common-place—the man of wit and 
the man of dreams—of all, we should say, 
except the bigot and the charlatan. To 
these Hood's genial sarcasms must have 
been gall and wormwood, directed, as they 
were, to the noblest purposes. His jokes 
pierced the deeper, too, inasmuch as they 
were poet’s jokes—clear of grossness or 
vulgarity. 

Mr. Hood died after a wasting illness of 
many years’ slow progress, terminated by 
months of extreme debility and suffering, 
cheerfully borne. ‘‘ His sportive humour, 
like the rays from a crackling fire in a 
dilapidated building, had long played 
among the fractures of a ruined constitu- 
tion, and flashed upon the world through 
the flaws and rents of a shattered wreck. 
Yet infirm as was the fabric, the equal 
mind was never disturbed to the last. He 
contemplated the approach of death with 
a composed philosophy and a resigned 
soul. His bodily sufferings had made no 
change in his mental character. He was 
the same as in his publications—at times 
lively and jocular—at times serious and 
affecting ; and upon the one great subject 
of a death-bed hope, he declared himself, 
as throughout life, opposed to canters and 
hypocrites,—a class he had always de- 
tested and written against ; while he set 
the highest price upon sincere Christ- 
ianity, whose works of charity and mercy 
bore witness to the integrity and purity of 
the faith professed. Another subject upon 
which he dwelt with much earnestness, 
and gratitude, was the grant of a pension 
of 1007. a-year to his wife. Two auto- 
graph letters from Sir Robert Pecl, relat- 
ing to this pension, gave him intense gra- 
tification, and were indeed most honour- 
able to the heart of the writer, in the 
expression of personal solicitude for him- 
self and bis family, and of admiration for 








his productions. In his answer to the 
whinister’s first communication he had 
alluded to the tendency of his writings 
ever being on the side of humanity and 
order, and not to separate society into 
two classes, the rich and poor, or to in- 
flame hatred on one side, and fear on the 
other. This avowal appeared, from the 
reply, which acknowledged its truth, to 
have been very acceptable to the premier.”’ 
—(Literary Gazette.) 

The remains of Mr. Hood were interred 
in the cemetery of Kensal Green. He has 
left a widow, with two children, a son and 
a daughter ; for whose benefit, as the pen- 
sion above alluded to will terminate with 
Mrs. Hood’s life, a subscription has been 
commenced for the purpose of raising a 
sum to be held in trust for the benefit of 
the family during the widow’s life, and at 
her death to be divided between the chil- 
dren. The Marquess of Northampton, 
Lord Francis Egerton, Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton, and Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, are 
on the list of Committee ; and some hand- 
some donations have been made, including 
one of 75/. from the Literary Fund. 





Lavy STEpney. 

April 14. Ather residence in Henrietta- 
street, Cavendish-square, Lady Stepney. 

‘* Pretty, accomplished, and fashionable, 
her ladyship, in her younger years, mixed 
much in the higher circles of society ; and 
during the later period of her life she 
assiduously cultivated an intimacy with the 
world of literature, and made her handsome 
mansion the agreeable and hospitable ren- 
dezvous of most of the authors and artists, 
&c., who were distinguished by their works. 
She published The New Road to Ruin, and 
one or two other novels, with considerable 
success ; and we have to regret in her the 
loss of an individual under whose roof-tree, 
and in whose company, we have passed 
many pleasant hours.’’ 

So far from the Literary Gazette: we 
believe the lady’s earlier works were pub- 
lished when she bore the name of Manners, 
as—*‘ Castle Nuovier, or, Henry and Ade- 
lina,” a romance, 1806, 2 vols. 12mo. 
and ‘‘ The Lords of Erith,’ a romance, 
1809, 3 vols. 12mo. At a long interval 
we mect with the titles of ‘* The New Road 
to Ruin,’’ 1833, ‘* The Courtier’s Daugh- 
ter,’’ 1838, 3 vols. and ‘‘ The Three Peers,”’ 
1841, 3 vols. 

Her husband, Sir Thomas Stepney, the 
eighth and last Baronet of his family, suc- 
ceeded to the title by the death of his elder 
brother, in Oct. 1811, and died without 
issue Sept. 12, 1825, when the dignity be- 
came extinct. He was Groom of the Bed- 
chamber to H. R. H. the Duke of York. 
(See Gent. Mag. 1825. ii. 227.) He 
married Mrs, Russell Manners, at Edin- 
burgh, June 8, 1813, 
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Reena Maria Rocue. 

May 17. At her residence on the Mall, 
Waterford, aged 81, Mrs. Roche, the ac- 
complished author of ‘‘The Children of 
the Abbey,” and other novels, which de- 
lighted our elders half a century ago. 

This distinguished writer had retired 
from the world, and the world had forgot- 
ten her. But many young hearts, now old, 
must remember the effect upon them of her 
graceful and touching compositions ; and 
imaginations once excited by her skill will 
yet acknowledge her loss with a melancholy 
feeling of regret, that the bright should 
thus have faded in the overwhelming dark- 
ness of fast-flitting years. 

‘¢The Children of the Abbey,’’ 4 vols., 
on which Mrs. Roche’s fame chiefly rests, 
was published so long ago as 1798, and 
** Clermont,’”’ also a 4 vol. tale, in the 
same year. But five years previous to 
this, in 1793, she had imped her wing with 
‘The Vicar of Lansdowne,’’ a novel, and 
**The Maid of the Hamlet,’’ a tale in two 
volumes. In 1800 succeeded ‘‘ The Noc- 
turnal Visit,’’ 4 vols., for the standard had 
not then been fixed at three ; and in 1806, 
** The Discarded Son,’’ which extended to 
five. During the tiext twelve or fourteen 
years, ‘‘The Houses of Osma and Al- 
meria,”’ 3 vols., 1810; ‘* The Monastery 
of St. Colomb,”’ 5 vols., 1812; ** Treco- 
thick Bower,”’ 3 vols., 1813; ‘* London 
Tales,’’ 2 vols., 1814; ‘*The Munster 
Cottage Boy,’’ 4 vols., 1819; and perhaps 
other later fictions flowed from her prolific 
pen. She was, as will be seen from this 
list, contemporary with Mrs. Isabella 
Kelly (afterwards Hedgeland), the mother 
oi the present eminent counsel and M.P., 
Mr. Fitzroy Kelly. Mrs. Kelly began her 
career in the same line with ‘‘ The Abbey 
of St. Asaph,’”’ in 1795, 3 vols.; and 
afterwards wrote ‘‘The Ruins of Avon- 
dale Priory,’’ ‘‘ Isacelina,’’ ‘‘ Madeline,’’ 
‘* Eva,’’ ‘*Ruthenglenne,’’ ‘“* Modern In- 
cidents,’’ ‘‘The Secret,’ and ‘* Jane de 
Dunstanville,’”’ in all 28 volumes of no- 
vels, besides ‘‘ The Baron’s Daughter,” a 
Gothic romance, 4 vols., ‘*The Child’s 
French Grammar,’’ ‘‘ Literary Informa- 
tion, Anecdotes,’ &c., 4 vols., and 
‘*Poems.”” These were the novelists of 
their day; and Ann Radcliffe’s famous 
Romance, ‘“‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho,’’ 
issued from the press in 1794; ‘* The 
Italian,” in 1797; and ‘*The Romance 
of the Forest,’’ soon after.—Literary 
Gazette. 





Mr. Micuart NuGent. 
March 6. In New Street, Covent 
Garden, Mr. Michael Nugent. 
He was an Irishman, and possessed 
much of the talent of his country. For 
many years he was a reporter and writer 
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in the Times newspaper, to the columns 
of which he was an abundant contributor, 
both of parliamentary matter and dramatic 
criticism. During his career he was en- 
gaged in several literary works, one of 
which was a novel called ‘‘ Six Weeks at 
Long’s,’”’ the material for which was fur- 
nished by a habitué, and licked into literary 
shape by Nugent and another. In society 
he was humorous, eloquent, and enter- 
taining; and many a sorrowing friend 
laments his loss, though he had reached 
beyond his grand climacteric. He was as 
worthy a man as ever trod the seductive 
ground over which lay his road through a 
busy life.—Literary Gazette. 





ProrEssor HENDERSON. 

Nov. 23. At Edinburgh, in his 48th 
year, Thomas Henderson, esq. Professor 
of Practical Astronomy in that Univer- 
sity. 

The following particulars of his life 
are from the Report of the Astronomical 
Society.—Thomas Henderson was born 
at Dundee, on the 28th Dec. 1798. His 
father was a tradesman in respectable cir- 
cumstances, who died early in life, leaving 
a widow, two sons, and three daughters. 
Thomas, the youngest of the family, was 
destined for the profession of the law, 
and sent, at the age of nine, to the Gram- 
mar School, where he pursued the usual 
course of classical study during four years, 
and was distinguished by his diligence 
and quickness of apprehension, being 
generally the dux of his class. In 1811 
he proceeded to the Academy, where he 
coutinued two years longer, and passed 
through the complete course with dis- 
tinction. At the age of fifteen he was 
placed in the office of Mr. Small, a writer 
{or solicitor) in Dundee, with whom his 
brother had entered into partnership. In 
this situation he remained six years, and 
during that period he began to devote his 
leisure hours to the study of astronomy. 
At the age of twenty-one Mr. Henderson 
repaired to Edinburgh, where he first 
obtained a situation in the law office of 
a writer to the signet. His intelligence 
and abilities were remarked by Mr. (now 
Sir James) Gibson-Craig, who became his 
steady patron and friend, and by whose 
recommendation he was appointed secre- 
tary or advocate’s clerk to the celebrated 
John Clerk, afterwards one of the judges 
of the Supreme Court of Scotland, under 
the title of Lord Eldin. On Lord Eldin’s 
retirement from the bench, he was for 
some time private secretary to the Earl of 
Lauderdale ; an office which he relin- 
quished for the more profitable appoint- 
ment of secretary to the Lord Advocate 
(Jeffrey). His astronomical acquirements 
also procured him introductions to Profs. 
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Leslie and Wallace, Capt. Basil Hall, 
and other distinguished persons. At that 
time the small observatory on the Calton 
Hill, belonging to the Astronomical. In- 
stitution of Edinburgh, was placed under 
the charge of Prof. Wallace, who finding 
in Mr. Henderson a person in whose 
hands the instruments could be safely in- 
trusted, allowed him free access to them, 
and thereby gave him an opportunity of 
acquiring a practical knowledge of a sub. 
ject which he had already become familiar 
with from study and books. 

Mr. Henderson first brought himself 
into notice as an astronomer in 1824, by 
communicating in that year to Dr. Young, 
then Secretary to the Board of Longitude, 
a method of computing an observed occul- 
tation of a fixed star by the moon, pub- 
lished, under the title of an improvement 
on his own method, in the Nautical Al- 
manack for 1827, and the four following 
years ; accompanied in some of the last 
of those years by a second method, also 
proposed by Mr. Henderson. These 
methods were also published in the Lons 
don Quarterly Journal of Science, and he 
received for them the thanks of the Board 
of Longitude. In 1827 he communicated 
a paper to the Royal Society of London, 
«“* On the Difference of Meridians of the 
Royal Observatories of London and Paris,”’ 
which is published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for that year. In the copy 
of the observations officially furnished 
from the Royal Observatory to Sir John 
Herschel, with a view to his operations in 
1825 for determining the difference of 
longitude between Greenwich and Paris 
by means of fire signals, there was an 
error of a second in one of the numbers, 
which had the effect of causing some irre- 
gularity in the results of the different 
days’ works ; but as the discrepancies were 
small, they had been ascribed to errors of 
observation. Mr. Henderson, remarking 
the irregularity, was led to recalculate the 
original data, and thereby detected. the 
error ; and not content with this, he sub- 
mitted the entire process to a new calcu 
lation. His result differed immaterially 
from that which had been previonsly ob- 
tained ; but the correction of the error, 
by rendering the single results more con- 
sistent, gave a greatly increased confi- 
dence to the general conclusion ; and, as 
was said of it by Sir John Herschel him- 
self, ‘‘had the effect of raising a result 
liable to much doubt, from the discord- 
ance of the individual days’ observations, 
to the rank of a standard scientific datum, 
and thus conferring on a national opera- 
tion all the importance it ought to 
possess.’” 

His character as an astronomer being 
fully established, on the death of Mr-~ 
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Fallows, in 1831, Mr. Henderson was 
regarded as one of the persons best qua- 
lified to undertake the direction and 
management of the Observatory established 
by Government, and then recently com- 
pleted, at the Cape of Good Hope. The 
warrant of his appointment is dated in 
October, 1831, and a few months after 
he embarked for the colony. The results 
of his own personal exertions while there, 
comprehended the determination of the 
latitude and Jongitude of his station; the 
positions of stars near the South Pole for 
determining the polar positions of his in- 
struments; the amount of refraction near 
the horizon; observations of the moon and 
stars for determining the moon’s horizontal 
parallax; of Mars for determining the 
parallax of that planet, and thence that of 
the sun ; of eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites ; 
occultations of fixed stars by the moon; a 
transit of Mercury ; places of Encke’s and 
Biela’s comets; and, finally, between 
5,000 and 6,000 observations of declina- 
tion. In May, 1833, he resigned the 
office,and shortly after returned to Europe, 
and took up his abode in Edinburgh. Be- 
ing now without official engage:nents, he 
began the task of reducing the vich store 
of observations he had brought with him 
from the Cape. The first result of this 
self-imposed labour was the determination 
of an important astronomical element— 
the sun’s parallax—from a comparison of 
observations of the declinations of Mars 
near opposition, made at Greenwich,Cam- 
bridge, and Altona, with the corresponding 
observations at the Cape. Another paper 
of a more elaborate kind followed soon 
after, containing an investigation of the 
anomalies of the 6-foot mural circle in the 
Cape Observatory. At the request of Mr. 
Baily, he undertook the reduction of Capt. 
Foster’s observations of the comet of 
1830, made at Ascension Island. In 1834, 
an agreement was concluded between the 
Government and the members of the 
Astronomical Institution of Edinburgh, 
whereby the latter gave up to the Univer- 
sity the use of their observatory on the 
Calton Hill, which the former undertook 
to convert into a public establishment, by 
furnishing it with suitable instruments, 
snd making provision for an observer and 
assistant. It was then resolved to fill up 
the office of Professor of Practical Astro- 
nomy, which had remained vacant since 
1828, and to combine with it the direction 
of the observatory; and the Secretary of 
State requested that the Council would 
udvise with him respecting the person whom 
it might be proper to appoint. In conse- 
quence of this request, a deputation waited 
upon Lord Melbourne, and recommended 
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labours in the Edinburgh Observatory are 
well known to astronomers from the five 
volumes of observations which have been 
published for 1834-1839. A sixth volume 
is understood to be left nearly ready for 
publication ; and the observations for the 
remaining years will, no doubt, still be 
rendered available to science. 

In 1836, he married Miss Adie, eldest 
daughter of the well-known optician and 
ingenious inventor of the sympiesometer. 
The death of this lady in 1842, a few 
weeks after the birth of their only child, 
produced an effect on his sensitive tempe- 
rament from which he never completely 
recovered. In the summer of that year he 
was gratified by an event which afforded 
him at the time the liveliest pleasure, and 
ever after formed a bright spot in his 
memory. This was the visit to Edinburgh 
of Professor Bessel, whom he had always 
been accustomed to regard as his master in 
science; and for whose character and 
writings he entertained an unbounded ad- 
miration. In company with the great 
astronomer, and his countryman and 
colleague, the celebrated mathematician 
Jacobi, he made a short excursion to the 
Highlands; and his friends well remember 
the delight with which he used to recount 
the incidents of that journey, and relate 
anecdotes of his illustrious companions. 
Although his constitution was never robust, 
and he was occasionally subject to low 
spirits, during the influence of which he 
would express misgivings as to his hold on 
life, his health did not undergo any visible 
change till the autumn of 1844, when he 
was suddenly seized with an iliness of so 
alarming a kind, that, happening at the 
time to be on a visit to a friend, some 
days elapsed before he could be removed 
to his own house. From this attack he 
partially recovered, and hopes were enter- 
tained that he would soon be enabled 
to resume his usual duties; but a relapse 
having occurred, he expired suddenly on 
the 23rd of November. The disease was 
then ascertained to be hypertrophy of 
the heart; and there can be little doubt 
that, in the state of health induced by this 
organic disorder, the fatigue of the nightly 
observations, and of climbing the steep 
hill on the summit of which the observatory 
is built, had been extremely prejudicial to 
him, and contributed to accelerate its fatal 
termination. 

The character of Mr. Henderson as an 
astronomer stands high, and his name will 
go down to posterity as an accurate ob- 
server, an industrious computor, a skilful 
manipulator, and an improver of methods 
in that department to which he devoted 
himself, 
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Tuomas Duncan, Esa. R.A.S. 

April 30. At Edinburgh, aged 38, 
Thomas Duncan, esq. R.A.S. 

Mr. Duncan came from the vicinity of 
Perth. He was twenty years of age be- 
fore he commenced his application to the 
elementary studies of art, and the strides 
he made towards excellence in painting 
were surprising, as his later works show 
unequivocally, as, for instance, his Sir 
John Falstaff, Sweet Anne Page, &c.; the 
Entrance of Prince Charles Stuart into 
Edinburgh (engraved), the Cave Scene (of 
Prince Charles) in Glen Morison (which is 
now engraving by Ryall), &c. These dis- 
play the powers of a mind highly endowed 
with pictorial powers of a very high order. 
The natural arrangement of groups in com- 
position, correctness of drawing, truth of 
expression, a fine distribution of the masses 
in chiaro ’scuro, with an exquisitely sweet 
and masterly finish in working out the 
details, and a fine eye for harmony in 
colouring. He had lately received an 
order from the Marquess of Breadalbane 
for a picture, for which he was to be paid 
1,000/. 

A few months since nothing in his 
appearance indicated the most distant 
appearance of an inferior constitution, 
yet an insidious disorder must then 
have set in. This, it appears, was an 
internal tumour, which fixed its action 
near the optic nerves, and gradually affect- 
ing them, nearly reduced the sufferer to a 
state of blindness. This affliction was, 
however, by skilful treatment nearly re- 
moved, when it appears the original malady 
attacked the head, and finally the brain 
itself, producing all the usual symptoms 
of brain fever, under which he gradually 
sunk, in defiance of all the efforts that his 
talented medical friends could devise to 
save his valuable life. What adds to the 
bitterness of this affliction is that he has 
left a widow and six helpless orphans 
wholly unprovided for. But for this state 
of things he is blameless. He was indus- 
trious, sober, and frugal, and had only for 
a few years received the rewards of bis 
talented productions. 





Mrs. KeMBLE. 

May 13. At Leamington, aged 90, 
Priscilla, widow of John Philip Kemble, 
the great tragedian. 

Like the widow of Mr. Garrick, she 
very long survived the celebrated actor to 
whom she had been united. Sle was pro- 
bably the oldest member of the theatrical 
profession, upon which she entered in very 
early youth, while Mr. Garrick was yet at 
its head. She was first married to Mr. 
Brereton, an actor of fine person and some 
talent. Not many years after his decease 


she became the wife of Mr. Kemble, to 
whom she remained fondly and proudly 
attached. He died about twenty years 
ago, at Lausanne, and left her in easy cir- 
cumstances and without family. Return- 
ing to England, she took up her abode at 
Leamington. The charities and the poor 
of that place hada liberal friend in her; 
and her lively conversation, her long know- 
ledge of the world, and her well-stored 
memory (which, like her other faculties, 
remained unimpaired by her great age), 
made her, to the last, a highly agreeable 
and popular member of society. 

A great part of her income ceased with 
her life. Of the property which she has 
left, the larger portion goes to Mr. Charles 
Kemble and his children, and the residue 
chiefly to nieces, friends, and servants. 
The piece of plate which was presented to 
Mr. Kemble on his retirement from the 
stage is given to Mr. George Siddons, the 
only surviving son of the great heroine of 
the drama; and Sir Thomas Lawrence's 
admired picture of Mr. Kemble in plain 
clothes is a legacy to the Earl of Aber- 
deen. 

The remains of this venerable and ree 
spected lady were deposited within the 
vault of the Guy’s Cliff family in St. Mary’s 
Church, Warwick, for which, it is under- 
stood, arrangements had been made, some 
years ago, duriny the life-time of the late 
Bertie Bertie Greatheed, esq., of Guy’s 
Cliff. The present proprietor of that 
delightful seat, the Hon. C. Bertie Percy, 
came down from London, specially for 
the purpose of attending the funeral of 
Mrs. Kemble. 





Mr. Harry Jounson. 

Lately. At nearly 70 years of age, Harry 
Johnson, the theatrical performer. 

Mr. Johnson was the son of a respecta- 
ble hair-dresser in Edinburgh; and in his 
youth remarkable for the fine proportions 
of an active form, and the expressive beauty 
of a handsome countenance, belonging to 
the Antinous-class of sculpture. 

He originally appeared on the boards of 
his native Edinburgh so gracefully and 
with so much success as Young Norval, 
and afterwards sustained that line of cha- 
racter with éclat both in Scotland and in 
London for many years, and latterly one 
of the most pleasing representatives of the 
heroes of melodrame. He cannot be re- 
called to the public notice without also 
remembering his very pretty and too- 
celebrated wife, whose adventures with a 
succession of admirers, all, like her huse 
band, rejoicing in the name of Henry, led 
to the witticism, that if she had another 
lover it must be Old Harry.—Literary 
Gazeite, 
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CuanitasLe Brquests.—The late Mr. 
John Richards, of Cheltenham, has by 
his will, just proved, bequeathed the 
following legacies to charitable institu- 
tions:—To the Church Missionary So- 
ciety three legacies, amounting in the 
whole to 1,100/., of which sum 500/. is 
to be invested in the funds, and the in- 
terest applied for the purchase of Bibles 
in the Chinese language for distribution 
in China; to the Cheltenham Dispensary 
100/.; to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society 100/.; to the Moravian Mission 
1002. ; to the Pastoral Aid Society 100/. ; 
tothe Cheltenham National School 1001. ; 
and to the Sailors’ Home Church of Eng- 
land Association 1002. The property 
has been sworn under 12,0007. 

The will of the late Major Williams, 
formerly resident at St. John’s Lodge, 
near Worcester, dated Oct. 1, 1834, has 
been proved by the executors in the Pre- 
rogative Court of Canterbury. The de- 
ceased, who was the last of his family, 
has disposed of his property in the follow- 
ing munificent manner :—To the Provost 
and Fellows of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford (at the request of his brother, the 
Rey, Walter Williams, B.D., many years 
a senior fellow of that society), 5002. ; to 
the Worcester Infirmary, 300/.; to the 
Worcester Dispensary, 200/. The re- 
sidue (with the exception of about 1,0007.) 
amounting, it is presumed, to 6,000J. is 
directed to be equally divided between 
the venerable Societies for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 





CLERGY DECEASED. 

Feb. 6. Off Sierra Leone, aged 29, 
the Rev. John Henry Tweed, R.N. 
Chaplain of her Majesty's ship Penelope. 

Feb. 26. At Cardynham, Cornwall, 
aged 54, the Rev. Thomas Grylls, Rector 
of that parish, anda Prebendary of Exeter. 
He was nephew of the late Rev. Richard 
Gerveys Grylls, of Helston, (noticed in 
.our vol. XVII. p. 447), and the second 
son of Thomas Grylls, esq. by Mary, 
daughter of Humphrey Millett, esq. of 
Enys. He was of Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1813; was presented to 
Cardyoham, in 1814, and appointed to 
Prebendary of Exeter in 1833. 

At Kimbolton, aged 80, the Rey. John 
Pye, for upwards of thirty years Perpetual 
Curate of Nether Dean. 

Feb. 27. At Lamport, Northamyton- 
shire, aged 70, the Rev. Vere Isham, 
Rector of that parish ; and brother to Sir 
Justinian Isham, Bart. of that place (also 
since deceased). He was the second son 
of Sir Justinian, the eighth Bart. by 
Susanna, daughter of Henry Barrett, esq, 
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He was of Brazenose college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1799; and was presented to Lam- 
port, in 1814, by his father. He married 
in 1800 Anne, daughter of John Cham- 
bers, esq. and niece of Sir William Cham- 
bers, knt. by whom he had issue four sons 
and a daughter, Eliza, married to Colonel 
Henry Packe. 

At Killyville, Queen’s County, aged 
43, the Rev. Thomas Webber, Rector of 
Castle Macadam, co. Wicklow. 

Lately. At Leamington, aged 48, the 
Rev. James Crebbin, Curate of Great 
Clacton, Essex. He was son of the late 
Rey. Charles Crebbin, of Kirk Santon, in 
the Isle of Man. 

At the residence of his father, near 
Worcester, aged 32, the Rev. Willian 
Holden, M.A., Assistant-Chaplain of St. 
Oswald’s Hospital in that city. 

March 2. At Rome, the Rev. Henry 
Robert Gilbert, M.A. Rector of Cantley, 
Norfolk. He was of Emmanuel college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1836; and was pre- 
sented to his living, in 1812, by W. A. 
Gilbert, esq. 

The Rev. Robert Gerald Mooney, son 
of the late Rev. Mr. Mooney, Fellow of 
Trinity college, Dublin. 

March 3. At Rome, the Rev. Henry 
Coddington, F.R.S. Vicar of Ware, with 
Thundridge, Herts, and late Fellow of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, where he gra- 
duated B.A. 1820 as Senior Wrangler, 
and first Smith’s Prizemam ; M.A. 1823. 
[fe left England in the autnmn,, and pro- 
ceeded to Italy for the sake of his health. 
After a few days of increased illness he 
expired at Rome, to the deep regret, not 
only of relatives and friends, but of all 
those who love to contemplate the orna- 
ments of their race. Senior Wrangler at 
an unusually early age, and a successful 
competitor for the classical honours of his 
University, he yet found time to master 
most of the continental languages, to be- 
come an excellent performer on various 
musical instruments, to be a learned 
botanist and exquisite draughtsman, and 
to introduce those improvements into the 
microscope which bear his name. Al- 
though in the enjoyment of fame and high 
office at Trinity college, Cambridge, he 
thought it his duty to exchange these for 
the still more important labours of his pro- 
fession, and accepted the college living of 
Ware, in Hertfordshire. In the discharge of 
his functions there, a task rendered pain- 
fully anxious by differences of opinion, he 
some time back burst a blood vessel, from 
which he never recovered, and his medical 
attendants advised him to shelter himself 
from our northern winter; but the mea- 
sure proved unavailing. Mr. Coddington 
was married to a daughter of the late Dr. 
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Batten, Principal of Haileybury college, 
and has left seven children. 

March 4. Near Liverpool, the Rev. 
Alan Briscoe, M.A. Rector of Sulhamp- 
stead Abbas, with Sulhampstead Bannister, 
Berks, and formerly Fellow of Queen’s 
college, Oxford. He was presented to his 
living by that society. 

March 6. At the house of W. W. 
Hall, esq. Tavistock-square, the Rev. 
Algernon Grenfell, M.A. of University 
college, Oxford, one of the Masters of 
Rugby school. 

March 6. At Torquay, aged 34, the 
Rev. John Sawer, M.A. late Curate of 
Christ’s chapel, St. John’s Wood, Mid- 
dlesex. He was of Queen’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1833. 

March 7. At Clifton, the Rev. Edward 
Cooke, Vicar of Bywell-St.-Peter, North- 
umberland, to which church he was pre- 
sented in 1828, by the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham. 

In Charterhouse-square, aged 44, the 
Rev. Edmund Dawson Legh, M.A. of 
Balliol college, Oxford, Perpetual Curate 
of St. Botolph, Aldersgate. His funeral 
was attended by nearly 100 of the princi- 
pal inhabitants of his parish as mourners. 

March 13. At Barrow rectory, Suf- 
folk, aged 64, the Rev. Arthur Judd Car- 
righan, B.D. Rector of that parish, late 
Fellow of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 
He was presented to his living by that 
society in 1832. 

At Lympstone, Devonshire, the Rev. 
James Lewis Gidoin, son of the late Adm. 
Gidoin. He was of Oriel college, Ox- 
ford, M.A. 1794. 

At Dublin, aged 87, the Rev. John 
Madden, of Meadesbrook, co. Meath. 

March 14. At Antony, Cornwall, aged 
30, the Rev. Gerald Pole Carew, Vicar of 
that parish, youngest son of the late Right 
Hon. Reginald Pole Carew, who presented 
him to the vicarage of Antony in 1836. 

Iu Regent Street, London, the Rev, 
William Hewson, D.D. Chancellor and 
one of the Canons of St. David’s, and 
Vicar of Swansea. He was presented to 
that living in 1813 by Sir John Morris, 
Bart., and was appointed Canon of St. 
David’s in 1825. His body was conveyed 
for interment to Swansea, and attended 
to the grave by the corporation, many of 
the neighbouring clergy, and several hun- 
dreds of the inhabitants. 

March 1G. At Mussome, in India, 
aged 72, the Rev. Henry Fisher, M.A. 
for many years Senior Chaplain on the 
Bengal establishment. He received his 
appointment in 1814, 

At Dublin, aged 33, the Rev. Walter 
George Harman, M.A. late Curate of 
Frankfort, in the diocese of Meath, 
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March 19. Aged 80, the Rev. Join 
King, Rector of Bisley, Surrey. He was 
formerly Fellow of Magdalene college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1787, 
as eleventh Senior Optime, M.A. 1790; 
and was instituted to the rectory of Bisley 
in 1810. 

March 20. At Cossey, Norfolk, aged 
64, the Rev. Thomas Watson, for nearly 
forty years Perpetual Curate of that pa-~ 
rish and Hardley, and Rector of Thurlton. 
He was formerly of Gonville and Caius 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1804, as M.A. 1807. He was pre- 
sented to the Cossey curacy in 1791, by 
the corporation of Norwich, which body 
again in 1821 gave him the rectory of 
Thuriton, and in 1822 the perpetual cu- 
racy of Hardley. He made no returns of 
the value of any of these to the Ecclesias« 
tical Commissioners, but the Cossey living 
is said to be worth about 175/. a year, and 
the whole to be more than 500/. They 
are now in the gift of the Norwich Charity 
Commissioners (Church List), who have 
signified their intention of presenting the 
rectory to an elderly clergyman, and sell- 
ing the next presentation, but their right 
is disputed. 

March 21, At Broadwell, Oxfordshire, 
aged 73, the Rev. Thomas Colston, Vicar 
of that parish. He was the third son of 
the late Rev. Alexander Colston, of Fil- 
kins hall; was of Trinity college, Oxford, 
M.A. 1797; and was presented to Broad- 
well by his father in 1796. 

At Horncastle, aged 73, the Rev. Cle- 
ment Madeley, D.D. Vicar of that parish, 
and of Stickford, Lincolnshire. He was 
of Brazenose college, Oxford, M.A. 1798. 
He was presented to Horncastle in 1802 
by Dr. Majendie, then Bishop of Carlisle 
(impropriator of Horncastle), and to 
Stickford in 1829 by Dr. Pelham, then 
the Bishop of Lincoln (who is impropri- 
ator of that place). 

March 22. Aged 68, the Rev. John 
Hindes Groome, M.A., Rector of Earl 
Soham and Monk Soham, Suffolk. He 
was formerly Fellow of Pembroke college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 1798 
as 9th Wrangler, M.A. 1801. 

At Bath, aged 82, the Rev. William 
Pace, M.A., Rector of Rampisham and 
Wraxhall, Dorsetshire. He was formerly 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, B.A. 1785, 
M.A. 1819. 

March 25. At Great Sandal, Yorkshire, 
aged 72, the Rev. Thomas Westmoreland, 
M.A. Vicar of that place, and Perpetual 
Curate of Buttermere, Cumberland. He 
was of Queen’s college, Oxford, M.A. 1801, 

March 26. At the vicarage, Chacewafer, 
Cornwall, aged 37, the Rev. David Jacke 
son, M.A, 
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March 31. At Woodnorton, Norfolk, 
aged 54, the Rev. Edward Montague Sal- 
ter, M.A. Rector of the united parishes of 
‘Woodnorton cum Swanton Novers, co. 
Norfolk. He was for many years Perpe- 
tual Curate of Hawkhurst, Kent, to which 
he was presented by the college of Christ- 
church, Oxford, in 1819: in 1825, he 
removed to Woodnorton, which is also in 
the gift of that college. 

April 2. Aged 58, the Rev. Charles 
Owen, for thirty-five years Curate of 
Latchington, Essex. He was of Christ’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1809, M.A.1812. 

At Annalong, co. Down, the Rev. 
Robert W. Toler, assistant curate of the 
union of Kilkeel. 

April 4. Aged 84, the Rev. Robert 
Vernon, Rector of Haythrop, Oxfordshire, 
and of Grafton Flyford, co. Worcester. 
He was of Worcester College, Oxford, 
M.A. 1787. He was presented to Hey- 
throp in 1800 by the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and to Grafton Flyford in 1831 by the 
Earl of Coventry. 

April 6. At Pangbourne, Berks, aged 
53, the Rev. Henry Breedon, Rector of 
that parish. He was brother to the late 
Charles Breedon, esq. of Millbrook, near 
Southampton. He was presented to the 
rectory of Pangbourne in 1817 by J. S. 
Breedon, esq. He survived his marriage 
scarcely more than a month. 

April 6. Aged 85, the Rev. David 
Horndon, Rector of Bicton and Merton, 
Devonshire. He was of Exeter college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1784; was presented to 
Bicton in 1811 by the late Lord Rolle, and 
subsequently to Merton. 

April 7. The Rev. Thomas French 
Eede, Rector of Thrandestone, Suffolk, to 
which he was presented in 1844, 

April 8. At Great-Orton, Cumberland, 
the Rev. John Mayson, Rector of that pa- 
rish, to which he was presented in 1826 
by Sir Wastel Briscoe. 

April 10. Aged 54, the Rev. William 
Thomas, M.A. Rector of Liansadwrn, and 
for several years magistrate of the county 
of Anglesey. He was of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, B.A. 1813. 

April 13. Aged 83, the Rev. Dr. 
Whitley Stokes, formerly Senior Fellow 
of Trinity college, Dublin. 

April \j. At Hull, aged 70, the Rev. 
Joseph Thompson, incumbent of Marfleet, 
Yorkshire, to which he was instituted in 
1828. 

At Edgmond, Salop, the Rev. John 
Dryden Pigott, Rector of Edgmond and 
Habberley. He was of Christ Church, 
Oxford, M.A. 1802, was presented to 
Habberley in 1802, by John Mytton, esq. 
and was instituted to Edgmond, which was 
in his own patronage, in 1811, 
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4pril 18. In Somerset street, Portman 
square, aged 76, the Rev. Charles Lionel 
Scott, late Rector of Wootton Courtenay, 
Somersetshire. He was formerly Fellow 
of King’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1792, M.A. 1795. He 
was for some time Curate of Copdock and 
Washbrook, near Ipswich, and was pro- 
moted in 1800 by Eton College to the rec- 
tory of Wootton Courtenay, which he re- 
signed some years ago on account of de- 
clining health. He has left a handsome 
bequest to the Societies for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

April 20. At Broomfields, Surrey, 
aged 35, the Rev. Jushua Simon Hird, 
M.A. incumbent of the district church at 
Sunning Dale, Berks. He was the eldest 
son of the Rev. Dr. Hird, Rector of 
Monxton, Hampshire. He was of St. 
Peter’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1832. 

At the house of his father Sir Matthew 
Waller, Bart. G.C.H., aged 38, the Rev. 
Ernest Adolphus Waller, of Tachbrook, 
Warwickshire. 

April 21. At Haltwistle, Northumber- 
land, aged 57, the Rev. Francis Benson, 
for fifteen years Incumbent of Beltingham 
and Greenhead chapels. 

The Rev. W. J. Boardman, M.A., of 
Liscard, Cheshire, formerly Curate of 
Henton Norris chapel, Lancashire. 

April 24. Aged 85, the Rev. John 
Lewis Bythesea, UL.B., Rector of Bad- 
ginton, Gloucestershire, and of Leigh 
Delamere, Wilts. He was presented to 
both his livings by Jesus college, Oxford, 
to Leigh Delamere in 1786, and to Badgin- 
ton in 1794, in which latter year he took 
the degree of LL.B. at Cambridge as a 
member of Trinity hall, Cambridge. 

April 30, At Naples, the Rev. James 
Sayer Ogle, M.A., Fellow of New col- 
lege, Oxford. He was the eldest son of 
the late Rev. James Ogle, Rector of 
Bishop’s Waltham, Hampshire. 

April 30. Aged 57, the Rev. Daniel 
Prytherch Price, Vicar of Cayo and 
Llansawel. 

May 1. At Northampton, aged 50, the 
Rev. Georye Cracroft, B.D. Fellow of 
Lincoln college, Oxford. 

At Moulton, Suffolk, aged 71, the Rev. 
George Hutton Greenall, Rector of. that 
parish, Perpetual Curate of Otford, Kent. 
and a magistrate for Suffolk. He was 
formerly Fellow of Christ’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1797, as 
13th Wrangler, M.A. 1801; was promoted 
to Moulton in 1823 by that Society, and 
to Otford in 1825 by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Westminster. 

May 2. At Dover, aged 79, the Rev. 
John Cleaver Banks, of Coldred, Kent, 
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DEATHS. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan. 29. In Hans-square Sloane-st. 
aged 61, Lieut.-Colonel Charles Robert 
Kennett. He served in the Peninsular 
war, where he lost a leg. From the sud- 
denness of his death, an inquest was held 
on his body, which returned the verdict of 
‘« died by the visitation of God.’’ Colonel 
Kennett was a bachelor; and an only 
sister, Miss Louisa Kennett, resided with 
him, and survived him only for seven 
weeks, dying at the same place on the 9th 
of March. She was a lady of very active 
benevolence, and had engaged herself with 
much success for the Consumption Hos- 
pital, and the Refuge for Houseless Sailors. 

March 25, At Stamford-hill, aged 50, 
Mary Ann, wife of Edward Baker, esq. 
eldest dau. of the late George Morgan, 
esq. of Macknade- house, near Faversham. 

March 29. Athis residence, 150, Strand, 
William Henry Chambers, esq. R.M.S. 
youngest and last surviving son of the late 
Wa. Chambers, esq. many years effective 
officer to the Hon. Board of Ordnance. 

May 12. In London, aged 23, Jane, 
wife of Mr. Percival Pierce, of Leamington, 
and only dau. of the late Wm. Ransford, 
esq. of Clevedon, Somerset. 

May 13. In Fitzroy-sq. aged 25, Mary 
Harriet, wife of John Bird, esq. jun. 

May 14. At Kennington, aged 26, John 
Dixon, esq. 

May 15. Aged 85, Henry Bigley, esq. 
of the Kent-road, late of the Ordnance 
Office, Tower. 

May 16. In America-sq.aged 21, Mrs. 
Frederick Heisch. 

At Kensington-sq. aged 10, Josephine, 
eldest daugh. of Joseph Goodeve, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inon, harrister. 

May 17. In Bedford-sq. aged 65, James 
Parkinson, esq. 

Aged 27, RichardCharles, 2nd sonof the 
late John Young, esq. of Maida Hill West. 

In Park-pl. St. James's, Caroline, wife 
of J. E. Dowdeswell, esq. of Pull-court, 
Worcestershire. Her maiden name was 
Brietzcke. She was the mother of Wil- 
liam Dowdeswell, esq. M.P. for Tewkes- 
bury, another son, and a daughter married 
to R. B. Berens, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

May 18. In Albion-road, Stoke New- 
ington. aged 76, Helen, relict of Thomas 
Nicholls, esq. of Two Waters, Herts. 

In King’s Parade, Chelsea, Thomas 
Borrow, esq. of the War Office. 

Alfred Cutting, esq. of Montagu-st. 
Russell-sq. 

May 19. At Kentish Town, aged 69, 
John William Bacon, esq. late of Friern 
House, Friern Barnet, Middlesex. 


In Leadenhall-st, aged 64, Mr. Wm, 
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John Huggins, marine painter to his late 
Majesty William IV. His early years 
were passed upon the ocean, having made 
several voyages to China, in the service of 
the East India Company. His three large 
pictures of the battle of Trafalgar (now at 
Hampton Court Palace), painted for the 
late King, evince a thorough knowledge of 
nautical affairs, especially the tempest 
after the engagement. His portraits of 
ships, to which he was principally confined, 
were excellent, and the scenery displayed 
many a sunny spot of beautiful colouring, 
particularly in his delineations of Chinese 
landscape. 

May 20. In Parliament-st. Ann, wife 
of James Ayling, esq. 

In Suffolk-pl. aged 19, Charles John 
Ogden, eldest son of the Attorney-Gen. of 
the Isle of Man. 

At Dulwich, aged 66, Arthur Browne, 
esq. 
In Kennington-lane, Jane, widow of the 
late Abraham Young, esq. 

May 21. In London, aged 55, Alex 
ander Manson, esq. formerly of Rio Janeiro. 

At the residence of his friend, Mr. O. P. 
Holmes, Liverpool-st. Broad-st. aged 47, 
Anthony Collins, esq. of Bramford, Suf- 
folk, son of the late Robert Collins, esq. 
of Ipswich. 

At Peckham Rye, aged 73, W. Debaufer, 
esq. 

In Bedford-pl. aged 19, Henry, third 
son of Thos. Flower, esq. barrister-at-law. 

May 22. In Mount-st. Grosvenor-sq. 
aged 60, Thomas Henry Call, esq. 

May 23. In Billiter-st. aged 81, Thos, 
Gillespy, esq. for upwards of 60 years 
connected with the coal-market, and late 
senior liveryman of the Compaay of 
Salters. 

Sarah Eliza, wife of Robert Suter, of 
Greenwich, solicitor, and dau. of Richard 
Seamark, esq. of Mount St. Alban’s, 
Monmouthshire. 

May 24. In Upper Hyde Park-st. aged 
61, Joseph Hoare Bradshaw, esq. 

At Turnham Green, aged 60, John 
Chatburn, esq. 

At Gloucester-terr. Regent’s Park, aged 
73, David Chambers, esq. Commander in 
the Royal Navy. 

May 25. In Eccleston-st. Sophia, dau. 
of the late Adm. Sir Geo. Montagu, 
G.C.B. 

In Sussex-sq. Hyde Park, aged 18, 
George Frederick Arthur Walker, of 43rd 
Light Inf. second son of the late Gen. Sir 
George Townshend Walker, Bart. G.C.B. 

Aged 75, John Watson, esq. of Fitz- 
roy-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

May 26. The Chevalier Jens Wolff, 
formerly Danish Consul Gen. in London. 

May 27. In Wilmot-sq. aged 60, Maria, 
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wife of Mr. J. W. Rowton, and only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Rev. P. Lievre, 
Vicar of Arnsby, Leicestersh. 

Perished in the awful conflagration at 
Raggett’s Hotel, Dover-st. aged 56, Susan- 
Constantia, wife of John Round, esq. 
M.P. for Maldon. She was the eldest 
dau. of the late George Caswall, esq. of 
Sacombe Park, Herts, and co-heir to her 
brother the late George Newman Caswall, 
esq. ; was married in 1815, and has left 
issue three scns and one surviving dau. 
The latter narrowly escaped her mother’s 
fate. They had just returned from the 
French play, and were still waiting for their 
supper when so suddenly alarmed. 

In London, Mary-Anne, wife of John 
Mann, esq. -Murdostown House, Lanark- 
shire. 

In Upper Harley-st. aged 66, Ann, 
widow of J. W. Fulton, esq. 

Caroline-Anderson, eldest dau. of John 
Romer, esq. Cambridge-terrace, Regent’s 
Park. 

May 28. In Carlton House-terr. the 
Right Hon. Mary-Elizabeth dowager Lady 
de Clifford. She was the second dau. of 
the Most Rev. Joseph-Deane third Earl 
of Mayo and Archbishop of Tuam, by 
Elizabeth, only dau. of Sir Richard Meade 
and sister of John first Earl of Clanwilliam. 
Her ladyship married in Feb. 1789, Ed- 
ward Lord de Clifford, who died in 1832; 
but, no issue arising from the marriage, 
that ancient barony fell into abeyance be- 
tween the heirs of his lordship’s sisters. 

Louisa- Charlotte, youngest dau. of Capt. 
Frederick Vernon-Harcourt, Cadogan-pl. 

In London, aged 82, Thomas Martin, 
esq. formerly of Cookstown, Carrick-on- 
Suir, Treland. 

May 29. At her father’s residence, 
Ellen, wife of John Prior Davies, esq. 
second dau. of Thomas Baker, esq. of 
Castle-st. Finsbury-sq. 

At Manor House, Old Kent-road. aged 
89, John Wood, esq. 

May 39. At Hamilton-terr. St. John’s- 
wood, aged 67, John Springall, esq. late 
of Raymond-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 

In Tavistock-sq. aged 57, John Wilkin- 
gon, esq. of Lincoln’s-iun. 

At Brompton, aged 81, Francis Vesey, 


q- 

In Montagu-pl. aged 75, Ann, widow of 
Robert Ray, esq. eldest dau. of the late 
Edmund Barker, esq. of Potternewton, 
Yorkshire. 

Aged 94, Elizabeth, widow of Benjamin 
Forbes, son of Lachlan Forbes, of Eding- 
lassie, in Strathdon, who having joined 
Prince Charles-Edward, in 1745, was 
wounded at Culloden, and following that 
Prince to France, was made a Capt. in the 
Scottish Grenadier Regt. of Lord Ogilvy, 
and a Chevalier de St. Louis, 


In London, Montagu, third son of Capt. 
Sir Thomas Pasley, Bart. R.N. 

In Montague-p!. aged 75, Thomas Us- 
borne, esq. of Gilwell Park. 

At Norwood, aged 75, Mrs. Pritchard. 

Lately. At Hammersmith, Mary, relict 
of Henry Wakeman, esq. of Burford House, 
Gloucestershire. 

Juneil. Aged 21, Charles-Chantrey, 
second son of William Thomas Brande, 
esq. of the Royal Mint. 

Elizabeth, wife of William Tindall, esq. 
of Doughty-st. and of the Inner Temple. 

Aged 72, Sarah, widow of Major Ber- 
trand, of 14th Regt. of Foot. 

In Gloucester-road, Regent’s Park, So- 
phia-Augusta, wife of George Bassett, esq. 
of the Southampton Office. 

In Upper Harley-st. Douglas, wife of 
Patrick Hadow, esq. anil dau. of the late 
John Macdonald, esq. of Kinnaird and 
Sanda, N.B. 

June 2. In Russell-pl. Fitzroy-sq. aged 
84, Catharine, relict of Henry Hall, esq. of 
Sheffield. 

At Peckham, aged 86, John Fenn, esq. 

In Park-crescent, Portland-pl. aged 5°, 
John Warburton, M.D. 

At Stcke Newington, aged 83, the widow 
of Edward Barnett, esq. of Kirby Stephen, 
Westmoreland. 

June 3. At Camberwell, aged 22, Mary, 
second dau. of Charles Walton, esq. 

Aged 67, Thomas Story, esq. of Mile 
End. 

June 4. At Wimbledon, aged 64, Major- 
General Adam Hogg, of the East India 
Company’s Service. 

In Gloucester-street, Portman-sq. John 
Brown, esq. late of Limerick, and Chester- 
ter, Regent’s Park. 

At Brompton, aged 69, Richard Free- 
man, esq. Jate of Devonshire-st. Port- 
land-pl. 

June 5. At Peckham Rye-terr. aged 65, 
William Mardall, esq. 

June 6. Aged 19, William John Rivers 
Story, second son of the late Rev. Joseph 
Story, of Bingfield, co. Cavan. 

Aged 63, Harry Brett, esq. of Cado- 
gan-place. 

June 7. In Leicester-pl. aged 77, Jane, 
widow of W. Clifton, esq. 

Aged 39, W. M. Glaister, esq. of Buck- 
lersbury and St. Ann’s Hill, Wandsworth, 
eldest surviving son of Chambers Glaister, 
esq. of Long Newton, near Wigton, co. 
Cumberland. 

June 8. In Westbourne-pl. Pimlico, 
aged 59, Col. Evan Lloyd, late of Bombay 
and Liverpool. 

Aged 55, Mr. Thomas Hall, Master 
Cooper of Her Majesty's Victualling-yard, 
Deptford. 

In Hamilton-pl. St. John’s Wood-road, 
aged 81, William Fetherston, esq. 
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At North Brixton, aged 69, Charles 
Tilly, esq. Commander R.N. late of co. 
Cornwall. (Lieut. 1807). 

June 9. At Regent’s Villas, Regent’s 
Park, Elizabeth, relict of William Frazer 
Price, esq. army agent, of Craven-st. 

In Lower Grosvenor-st. aged 85, John 
Charles Dunn, esq. late of Higham House, 
Sussex. 

June 10, At the house of Mr. Mac- 
gregor, Charter House-sq. aged 50, Donald 
Mac Dougall, esq. of Cheltenham. 

At Camberwell, aged 74, Mrs. Kelpin 
Warner, of Brighton, relict of Kelpin 
Warner, esq. of Camberwell-green. 

At Notting-hill, aged 9, Mary Louisa, 
only child of James Williamson, esq. M.D. 
of Stretton-hall, Cheshire. 

At Westminster, aged 49, Samuel Kay, 
esq. of Ashton-under-Lyne. 

At Lambeth, aged 44, Mr. George 
Stansbury, composer and vocalist. He 
was a native of Bristol, where his father 
kept a musical repository. His talent in 
that science was developed at a very early 
period, and when only ten years of 
age he exhibited in public as a performer 
on the piano and violin. Madame Cata- 
lani, while pursuing a musical tour in 1819, 
heard him sing and play a concerto in his 
native city, and the promise displayed by 
him on the occasion induced the queen of 
song to offer him an engagement to accom- 
pany her round the kingdom, and assist in 
the vocal and instrumental performances 
she was giving. 

June 12. At Tulse-hill, Jane, only dau. 
of the late Henry Evans, esq. Machynlleth, 
Montgomeryshire. 

At Bayswater, Harriet, sister of the late 
Sir Justinian Isham, Bart. of Lamport, 
Northamptonshire. 

Aged 25, Louisa, wife of Charles R. 
Freeling, esq. of Weymouth-st. and Lin- 
coln’s-inn, and dau. of the late Iltid 
Nicholl, esq. She was married on the 22nd 
Aug. last. 

June 13. In Mornington-cresc. Hamp- 
stead-road, aged 83, George Simpson, 
esq. 

Anne-Campbell, wife of Capt. Charles 
Edwards, of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
and dau. of the late Thomas Ridgway, of 
Pembroke, surgeon. 

At Blackheath, aged 53, Harriett, wife 
of Saraue! Prior, esq. 

June 14. In Portman-sq. Harviett- 
Elizabeth, dau. of Charles G. Wyane, esq. 
of Voelas, Denbighshire. 

In Upper Wimpole-st, aged 71, Ambrose 
Humphrys, esq. 

June 15. Aged 65, John Willis, esq. of 
Chester-p]. Kennington. 

In George-st. Portman-sq. aged 63, 
Mary-Dillman, relict of John Pyne, Esq. 
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Aged 60, William Matthiessen, esq. late 
of Herne-hill. 





Berkxs.—May 27. In Winkfield, Ann, 
youngest dau. of the late Jeremiah Pilcher, 
esq. of Southwark. 

May 18. At Reading, aged 18, Joanna- 
Kemble, eldest dau. of the late John 
Whatley, esq. M.D. of Hunter-st. 

_Bucxs.—May 23. At Plomer-hill, near 
High Wycombe, aged 75, Susanna-Jemima, 
relict of John Hicks, Esq. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. — March 25. At 
Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, aged 48, Fran- 
cis Hart, esq. Commander R.N. He ob- 
tained his first commission on the 20th 
Jan. 1818; and subsequently served un- 
der the flag of Lord Colville, in the Semi- 
ramis frigate, at Cork. He was made a 
Commander on the 26th November, 1830. 
His funeral took place at Wimpole church 
on the Slst of March. The mourners 
were the Earl of Hardwicke, the Hon. and 
Rev. Henry Yorke, Capt. Purchas, R.N. 
Major Whitcombe, R.M. John Bendyshe, 
esq. Lieut. Woodruffe, R.N. Rev. Mr. 
Piggott, the Rev. Mr. Coulcher, Rev. St. 
J. W. Lucas, and a numerous train of 
tenantry. 

May 14. Mr. and Mrs. Plaisance, an 
ancient couple of Redmoor Fen, in the Isle 
of Ely, one aged 107 and the other 105. 
They died within a few hours of each other, 
and have left one dau. who lived with 
them, aged 84. 

June 11. At Chesterton, Louisa-Amey, 
second daughter of William-Atkinson and 
Elizabeth Warwick. She was born Feb. 
21, 1833. 

CuesHirne.—May 12. Aged 78, Alice, 
wife of John Malyn, esq. of Grappen Hall, 
= formerly of Manchester. 

une 8. At New Brighton, aged 
Cul ViinGsm, ” 

CorNWALL.—May 27. Aged 41, Sarah, 
wife of the Rev. W. W. Harvey, Rector 
of Truro. 

Drevon.—May 29. At King’s Teign- 
ton, aged 23, James-Dudley, youngest son 
of William Hunter, esq. of Upper Hollo. 
way. 

May 30. At Plymouth, aged 60, De- 
borah, widow of John Hancock, esq. of 
Her Majesty’s dock-yard at Devonport. 

Lately. At Newport, near Barnstaple, 
John Day, esq. 

At Loventor, near Totnes, Jessie. 
Louisa, wife of John Tyrrell, esq. barris- 
ter, and youngest dau. of Rd. Meade King, 
esq. of Pyrland-hall, Somerset. 

At Plymouth, Judith-Anne, dau. of the 
late P. Le Fevre, esq. of Southampton. 

June 3. At Plymouth, aged 56, John 


Guille, esq. bailiff of the Island of Guerg 
sey, 
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June 4. At Plymouth, aged 74, Robert 
Fortescue, esq. of that town. 

June7. At Teignmouth, aged 94, Gil- 
bert Mitchell, esq. He was a native of 
Teignmouth, and for more than half a 
century was actively employed afloat, 
and for many years in command in the 
H.E.I.C.’s Service. 

At Stoke Cottage, near Exeter, Anne, 
widow of Lieut..Gen. Sir Henry Mervin 
Maghull Vavasour, of Spaldington, York- 
shire, Bart. and dau. of the late William 
Vavasour, esq. of Dublin. She was mar- 
ried in 1807, and left a widow in 1838, 
having had issue the present Sir Henry 
Mervyn Vavasour, Bart. and several 
daughters. 

June 8. At East Wonford, Heavitree, 
Isabella, wife of Joseph Wm. Crabbe, esq. 

June 9. At Colyton, William Tanner, 
esq. late of Lockeridge, Wilts, and of Swan 
River, Western Australia. 

Dorset.—May 8. At Beaminster, 
Emily, relict of Col. Sir Robert Steele, 
Kant. and K.C.S. many years a magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieutenant of Dorset. She is 
succeeded in her estate by her two daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom has just attained 
her majority. 

May 16. At Weymouth, Laura, wife 
of James M‘Connel Hussey, esq. 

June 8. At Bridport, Catharine, wife 
of James Templer, esq. 

DurHamM.—May 15. Aged 82, John 
Griffith, esq. of Durham. 

Essex.—May23. AtWestHam Abbey, 
aged 57, Mary, wife of John Baker, esq. 

Giovucester.—May 13. At Clifton, 
Elizabeth, relict of Marshal Bennett, esq. 
late of Apsley House, Isle of Wight. 

May 17. At Cheltenham, aged 27, 
Lieut. George Borlase Stevens, late of 
the Madras Army, third son of Capt. 
Stevens, of Heavitree. 

At Cheltenham, aged 55, Albina-Pitt, 
eldest dau.; and in two days afterwards, 
May 19th, at Torquay, aged 50, Emily, 
wife of Charles Nayler, esq., M.D., third 
dau. of the late Rev. John Neale, Vicar 
of Staverton and Beddington. 

May 21. At Campden, aged 74, Mr. 
Samuel Hiron, for more than half a 
century a medical practitioner in that 
place. 

May 22, Frances-Ann, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Reginald Wynniatt, of Guiting 
Grange. 

May 23. Aged 19, Sarah-Jane, eldest 
dau. of A. H. Jenkins, esq. solicitor, of 
Gloucester. 

May 24. At Fairford, aged 78, Jane, 
relict of C. Crouch, esq. 

May 27. At Clifton, aged 79, Dorothy, 
relict of Edward Gabriel, esq. 

Lately. At Cheltenham, aged 17, Alexan- 
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der, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Graham, 
C.B., Bengal Art. 

At Chaxhill, Gloucester, Caroline, re- 
lict of Major-Gen. Legge. 

At South Cerney, aged 78, Mrs. Wood, 
relict of Edmund Wood, esq. of Sid- 
dington. 

June 3. At Clifton, Mary-Ann, wife of 
William Watson, esq. of Bristol. 

June 7. Aged 14, Annabella, youngest 
dau. of Col. Drummond, of the Boyce. 

June 13. At Hanham hall, aged 51, 
Mary, wife of Samuel Whittuck, esq. 

Hants.—March 22. At Southampton, 
whither he had gone on official business, 
aged 75, John Radford, esq. principal 
officer of Her Majesty’s Customs, Guern- 


sey. 

‘iteweh 28. At Southampton, Sophia- 
Hains, relict of Lieut. John Alexander 
Douglas, R.N. 

April 1. In Quay-street, Newport, 
I.W., Dr. Blain, brother-in-law of Dr. 
Wavell, aged 74. 

April 2. At Winchester, aged 63, N. 
Arnati, esq. for many years Professor of 
Languages at the college. 

April9. At Rownhams, aged 84, Oliver 
Colt, esq. He held several very responsi- 
ble situations in the Presidency of Madras, 
and served in the campaign under Lord 
Cornwallis as Paymaster-General of the 
British and Company’s forces in India. 

April 10. At Haslar Hospital, Mary, 
wife of Dr. Richardson, of that esta- 
blishment. 

May 3. At Southampton, aged 27, 
Frederic Samuel Ferris, esq. fifth son of 
the Rev. Thomas Ferris, of Dallington, 
Sussex. 

May 18. At Chilworth Lodge, near 
Southampton, aged 62, Amelia, widow of 
the Hon. Richard George Quin, and sister 
of Sir John Wyldbore Smith, Bart. She 
was the younger daughter of Sir John 
Smith, the first Bart., F.R.S. and F.S.A. 
by Elizabeth, dau. and heir of Robert 
Curtis, of Wilsthorpe, co. Lincoln, esq. ; 
was married in 1813, and left a widow in 
1243. 

May 21. At Eling vicarage, aged 71, 
Susanna-Ramsden, wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam J. G. Phillips, Vicar of Eling and 
Rector of Millbrook. 

May 25. At Southampton, aged 87, 
Mary, the Dowager Lady Thomas, widow 
of Sir John Thomas, formerly of Wenvoe 
Castle, Glamorganshire, who died at 
Hampton Court, Dec. 15, 1828. She was 
the last survivor of the Parkers, of Has- 
field Court, Gloucestershire. 

May 28. At Bishop's Waltham, the 
wife of the Rev. William Brock. 

May 31. Aged 70, at Hill, near South- 
ampton, Elizabeth, relict of James Blatch, 
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©4q.5 late of Winterbourne Dauntsey, Wilts. 

Lately. At New Alresford, Moses 
Compton, esq. 

At Southsea, aged 39, Capt. Charles 
Henry Paget, R.N, eldest son of the late 
Vice-Adm. the Hon. Sir Charles Paget, 
G.C.H., by Elizabeth Araminta, 2d dau. 
and coheir of the late Henry Monck, esq. 
of Westmeath, by Lady Elizabeth Gore. 
He was twice married, first to Miss Annals, 
and secondly to Miss M‘Clintock, and by 
the latter has left two sons. He attained 
the rank of Commander Oct. 28, 1829. 

At Southsea, aged 36, Jas. Hector, esq. 

June 1. At Newtown Grove, near Ly- 
mington, aged 88, Eugenia, widow of 
Henry Chicheley Plowden, esq. formerly 
of the Bengal Civil Service. 

June 2. At Portsmouth, aged 28, 
James Alexander, son of the late James 
Seton, esq. of Brookheath, near Fording- 
bridge. He died in consequence of a 
wound received on the 21st. of May, 
in a duel with Lieut. Hawkey of the 
Royal Marines, and the coroner’s inquest 
has returned a verdict of wilful mur- 
der. Mr. Seton’s father was command- 
ant of the forces in one of the West India 
islands. Mr. Seton was educated at Salis- 
bury, under the care of Dr. Ratcliff, and 
on entering the army joined the 11th 
Hussars, in which regiment he remained a 
few months and then sold out. He married 
a Miss Wakefield, sister to Mr. Wakefield, 
a solicitor at Gosport. Mr. Seton was a 
gentleman of good fortune, which would 
have been considerably increased had he 
survived his mother, who is married to 
the Rev. Mr. Waller. He had only one 
child, now in its fourth year. 

June 4. At Ryde, Emily Maria, relict 
of the Rev. R. Lloyd, late Rector of St. 
Dunstan’s in the West, London, and of 
Midhurst, Sussex. 

June 8. Atthe Bank, Lymington, aged 
55, Jane, wife of John Talbot Ubsdell, 
esq. 

June ll. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 22, Joseph Fairman, second son of 
John Dobede, esq. of Soham place, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

Herts.—May 28. Aged 73, Ezekiel 
Harman, esq. of Theobalds, Herts. 

June 2. Mary-Eleanor, wife of Thomas 
Paris, esq. Greenwood. 

June 6. At Fanhams Hall, near Ware, 
aged 94, Bridget, widow of Philip Adams, 
esq. of Ware, formerly of Walkern. 

Lately. Aged 24, Lucy Moore, niece 
of Timothy Spencer, esq. banker, Ledbury. 

Kent.—Sept. 7. At Weavering, Kent, 
aged 74, Jeffrey Baron de Raigers- 
feld, Rear-Admiral of the Red. He en- 
tered the British Navy in April 1784; 
obtained post rank, April 29, 1802, and 
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that of Rear-Admiral Jan. 10, 1837. He 
married a daughter of the Rev. Peter 
Hawkins, Rector of Woodchester and of 
Hampnett, co. Glouc. 

March 16. At Lewisham, aged 30, 
Capt. George Brunswick Smyth, late 80th 
regiment. 

April 9. At Ramsgate, aged 69, Mrs. 
Beevor, widow of Lieut-General Beevor, 
Royal Artillery. 

May 15. At Oaten-hill, Canterbury, 
aged 11, William Charles, third son of 
the Rev. Henry Fielding. 

May 18. At Tunbridge Wells, Caro- 
lina-Henrietta, second surviving dau. of 
Richard Dawkins, esq. 

May 21. At Milton-on-Thames, aged 
57, Miss Charlotte Bradley, sister of the 
late Nicholas Pheneas Bradley, surgeon of 
the Royal Art. : 

May 28. At Tunbridge Wells, Matilda, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Cole, Esq. 
of Kilkenny, and niece of the late Sir Wm. 
Cockburn, Bart. of Cockburn. 

Lately. At Rochester, aged 15, Sarah- 
Ann, dau. of W. Sawyers, esq. Collector 
of Customs, 

At Lee, T. Postans, esq. formerly of 
Tewkesbury, father of Capt. Postans, 
E.1.C.’s Service (author of ‘* Western 
india’’) and of Mrs. Alfred Shaw, the po- 
pular vocalist. 

At Kingsdown, near Walmer, aged 25, 
Charlotte Sophia, wife of Lieut. Wm. 
Boys, R.N. 

June 2. At Middle Priory, Tunbridge 
Wells, aged 82, Andrew Loughnan, esq. 

June 8. At the residence of her father, 
aged 24, Frances Caroline, wife of Thomas 
Cooper, esq. of Stone Castle. 

June 9. At the Royal Hospital, Wool- 
wich, aged 26, Wm. Robert Surridge, esq. 
Mate of her Majesty’s ship Hecate, only 
son of the Rev. Thomas Surridge, LL.D., 
Felsted House, Essex. 

At Tunbridge Town, aged 79, Joseph 
Creasy, esq. 

June 10. At Boxley, near Maidstone, 
James, eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Best. 

LancasteR.— May 24. At Liverpool, 
aged 21, George Edmund Smith, B.A. of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, youngest 
son of the late Wm. Smith, gent. formerly 
of Little Bowden, Northamptonshire. 

May 25. At Liverpool, aged 69, George 
Brooke, esq. of Haughton-hall, Shropshire. 

May 28. At Algburth, near Liverpool, 
(the residence of his brother, Arnold Har- 
rison, esq.) Robert Harrison, esq. for- 
merly of Keppel-st. Russell-sq. ; 

June 8. At New Brighton, near Liver- 
pool, aged 52, Castel William Clay, esq. 
eldest son of the Rev. Benjamin Clay, 
rector of East Worlington. 

Lricester.— May 13. At Humber. 
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stone, aged 78, William Linskill, esq. of 
Tynemouth Lodge, Northumberland. He 
was a Deputy-Lieut. of the latter co. and 
served the office of High Sheriff in 1808 ; 
and, during the late war, he raised and 
embodied the Tynemouth and North 
Shields Reg. of Volunteer Inf. 

May 24. Aged 15, Edward, third son 
the Rev. Thomas Bradley Paget, Vicar of 
Evington, near Leicester. 

June 1. At Loughborough, in her 58th 

ear, the Right Hon. Mary-Ann dowager 
dy Arundell. She was the only dau. of 
the first Marquess of Buckingham, and 
sister to the late Duke and to Lord Nugent. 
Her ladyship married the late Lord Arun- 
dell of Wardour, in 1811; and he died in 
1634, without issue. 

June 10. At Cossington, aged 73, 
Richard Baxter, esq. formerly of Wis- 
beach, Cambridgesh. 

MippLesex.—May 20. At Shortwood, 
near Staines, aged 66, Thomas Whiteley,esq. 
late of the Bank of England. 

June 2. At Enfield, aged 48, Amelia- 
Prudence, wife of Charles D. Bowers, esq. 
of Cannon-st. and relict of Robert Abbott, 
esq. of South Lambeth. 

June 4. At Belmont, near Uxbridge, 
aged 63, Richard Fell, esq. 

June 12. At Hillingdon, aged 68, Har- 
riet, wife of Richard Heming, esq. 

June 15. Aged 68, P. Mullens, esq. of 
Orger House, Acton. 

Norrotk.—May 9. At the residence 
of John Middleton, esq. Holkham, aged 
19, Margaret, third dau. of Mr. Page, of 
Stiffkey Hall, in this county. 

May 31. At Yarmouth, aged 75, Capt. 
John Tupman, late of 2d Ceylon Regt. 

June 13. At Mousehold House, near 
Norwich, aged 25, Maria, youngest dau. of 
Major-Gen. Sir Robert Harvey. 

NortHampton.—May 3. At Thorpe 
Mandeville, in her 80th year, Jane-Derby, 
relict of James Lush, esq. and dau. of the 
late Rev. John Marcy, Rector of 
Broughton. 

May 27. At Peterborough, at the house 
of his son, the Rev. A. Good, aged 80, 
Mr. Peter Good. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Feb. 12. At Lea- 
mington Spa at an advanced age, Gen. 
Matthew Sharpe, of Hoddam Castle, co. 
Northumberland. This officer was ap- 
pointed Major in the 28th Dragoons the 
27th Feb. 1796; Lieut.-Colonel in the 
Army, 5th Aug. 1799 ; Colonel in the Army 
25th Oct. 1809 ; Maj.-General the Ist Jan. 
1812; Lieut.-General the 27th May, 1825; 
and General the 23rd Nov. 1841. He 
remained for many years on the half-pay 
of the 28th Dragoons. He married Jane. 
younger dau. of the late Godfrey Higgins, 
esq. F.S.A. of Skellow Grange, Yorksh. 

May 16. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
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Maria, third dau. of the late Capt. Dutton, 
R.F. of Hylton Grove, Durham. 

May 21. At Newcastle, Col. Archi- 
bald Montgomery Maxwell, K.H. Lieut.- 
Col. commanding the 36th Regt. He was 
appointed 2d Lievt. in the Royal Artillery 
1801, Lieut. of Infantry 1803, Capt. 1808, 
Brevet-Major 1825, Regimental Major 
1826, and Lieut.-Col. 1828. 

May 28. At Morpeth, aged 88, Susanna, 
relict of the late Andrew Majoribauks, esq. 
Deputy Commissary General, and mother 
of Mrs. Lawson, of Longhirst. 

Nortts.—Lately. At Nottingham, aged 
82, Mrs. Frances Rowan. In addition to 
numerous bequests to her friends, she has 
left to the following charities. The General 
Hospital Notts. 200/.; the Lunatic Asy- 
lum, 206/. ; the General Dispensary, 2002. ; 
the Blue Coat School, 200/.; the National 
School, 200/.; the Vicar and Church- 
wardens of St. Mary’s to buy coals with 
the interest, 700/. ; the Rector and Church- 
wardens of St. Peter, 500/.; the Rector 
and Churchwardens of St. Nicholas, 500/. ; 
the Minister and Churchwardens of Ow- 
thorpe, Notts. (her place of interment), 
200/.; total, 2,9002. 

Oxrorp.—May 24. At Watlington, 
Augusta, relict of Benjamin Keene, esq. 
jun. of Swyncombe. 

May 28. At Oxford, Frederic J. Ede, 
of Pembroke college, and of Clayfield 
Lodge, Southampton. 

Lately. At the Clarendon Printing- 
office, Oxford, aged 71, Mr. John Arnett, 
who, for upwards of 50 years, was in the 
employ of the Delegates of the Press, and 
during the greater part of the time was 
overseer of the Bible department in the 
University Printing-office. As a mark of 
respect, his remains were followed to the 
grave by upwards of 50 printers. 

Satorp.—Lately. At Emlyn Lovett 
Lodge, aged 77, George Townsend Fores- 
ter, esq. formerly Recorder of Wenlock, 
brother of the late Lord Forester and of the 
late Dr. Forester, Prebendary of Wor- 
cester cathedral. : 

By accidental drowning, at Madeley 
Park, near Ludlow, John Downes, esq. 

Somerset.—May 9. At Wells, aged 
74, John Lax, esq. one of the magistrates 
for the borough, and brother of the late 
Robert Lax, esq. of Park-st. Bristol. 

May 15. At Bath, aged 54, Mary, wife 
of the Rev. Edward Mangin. 

May 18. Emily-Georgiana, youngest 
dau. of C. Noel Welmar, esq. of Norton 
Manor, Taunton. 

Lately. At Creech St. Michael, near 
Taunton, aged 106, Elizabeth Sydenham. 

May 20. At Bath, aged 70, Maria 
Waple, eldest dau. of the late Joseph 


Burnett, esq. 
May 27. At his father-in-law’s, Dud 
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dings, near Dunster, aged 49, Capt. Wm. 
Escott, of Sherborne, late of Bristol. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Mrs. Lovell, 
wife of James Lovell, esq. of Clifton. 

May 28. At the Baths, Knightstone, 
Weston-super- Mare, aged 49, Henry Gold. 
wyer, esq. M.D. 

Aged 71, Elizabeth Wollen, only sister 
of the late Joseph Wollen, esq. of Wed- 
more. 

At Woodlands, near Wrington, Lieut. 
Christopher Smith, R.N. 

May 30. At Misterton, near Crewkerne, 
aged 83, Maximilia, widow of John Hal- 
lett, esq. 

Aged 32, William, eldest son of the 
late Mr. Thomas Salway Meyler, and one 
of the proprietors of the Bath Herald. 

Lately. At Tout Hill-house, Wincan- 
ton, at an advanced age, Charlotte Maria, 
widow of Col. John Fenwick, E.I.C.S. 

At Taunton, aged 77, Amelia, widow of 
Chas. Downing, esq. of High Wycombe. 

At Bath, aged 86, Wm. Raymond, esq. 
formerly of 13th Reg. of Light Drag. 

At Bath, aged 13, Eliza Mary, eldest 
daugh. of Major Robert Ellis, late of 
15th regt. foot. 

At Taunton, aged 16, Euphemia, 
youngest daugh. of the late Capt. R. Bos- 
well, R.N. of Leven, Fifesh. 

June 1. At Wells, aged 61, Henry 
Giffard, esq. 

June 8. At Bath, aged 66, Lieut.-Col. 
George Marshall, of the Royal Marines. 

Srarrorp.—Lately. Septimus Badger, 
esq. of Dudley. 

Surrotk.—May 3. At Aldborough, 
Mary Ann, only daugh. of John Wade, 
esq. late of Gedgrave, and relict of John 
Shuckford Wade, esq. of Benhall-house, 

May 16, At Saxmundham, aged 68, 
Robert Freeman, esq. for upwards of forty 
years an eminent medical practitioner in 
that place. 

May 19. At Broxted House, near 
Woodbridge, aged 88, Matthew Stodart, 


esq. 

May 18. At East Bergholt, aged 75, 
John Nunn, esq. 

Aged 56, Benjamin Cooper, esq. of 
Bowbeck-house, Bardwell. 

Surrey.—May 19. At Streatham 
Common, aged 2], Augusta, only sur- 
viving daugh. of the late Paul Mullett, 
esq- late of Guildford-st. Russell-sq. 

May 20. At Streatham Elms, Upper 
Tooting, aged 71, Mrs. Rogers, relict of 
John Rogers, esq 

May 21. At the Holmwood, near 
Dorking, aged 69, Francis Seymour Lar- 
pent, esq. late chairman of the Board of 
Audit. 

June 10. At Mortlake, Mary Anne, 
second daugh, of the late Rev. J. S, Phils 
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lott, Vicar of Wookey, and Magistrate for 
Somersetsh. 

June 11, At Godalming, aged 55, Mar- 
garet, wife of Samuel White White, esq. 
of Charlton Marshall, Dorset. 

Sussex.—May 2. At Hall Lands, Nut- 
field, Sarah-Maria, dau. of the late John 
Trayton Fuller, esq. 

May 11, At Ilford, aged 55, Louisa, 
relict of Henry Hurly, esq. 

May 17. At Brighton, aged 37, Capt. 
King. 

May 19. At Little Hampton, Lieut. 
Charles A. Thorndike, R.N. fifth son of 
the late S. Thorndike, esq. of Ipswich. 

May 22. At Cuckfield, aged 76, Fran- 
ces, relict of Charles William Barkley, esq. 

May 24. At Kemp Town, Brighton, 
John-Robinson, youngest surviving son of 
the Rev. George Proctor, D.D. 

May 25. Aged 77, Ellen, wife of John 
Barnes, esq. Wood Hall, Melling; and on 
June 1, aged 79, John Barnes, esq. hus- 
band of the above. They had been mar- 
ried for 57 years. 

May 27. At Eastbourne, aged 74, John 
Harry Willard, esq. Lieut.-Col. of the 
Royal Sussex Militia, Deputy-Lieut. and 
magistrate of the county. 

May 28. At Brighton, aged 14, Miriam 
Scott Grant, only surviving dau. of the 
late Rev. Johnson Grant, of Kentish 
Town. 

May 31. At Rye, aged 79, Edward 
Chatterton, esq. He was formerly Jurat 
of the borough, and at the time of his 
death held the following offices :—Hano- 
verian and French Consul, Vice Consul for 
the Netherlands, Serjeant of the Western 
Division of the Cinque Ports, Secretary to 
the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ 
Society, and Agent to Lloyd’s. 

At Worthing, Ellen, wife of William 
Harris, esq. surgeon, and youngest dau. of 
the late Michael Morrat, esq. surgeon, of 
the same place. 

June 2. At New Lodge, West Grinstead, 
aged 86, John Nailard, esq. more than 60 
years churchwarden in that parish. 

June 6. At the house of her sister, Lady 
Lloyd, of Lancing, Miss Fanny Carr, dau. 
of the late Rev. C. Carr, of Ealing, Mid- 
dlesex. 

June 7. At Brighton, Philip Hurd, esq. 
of Notting Hiil, barrister-at-law, eldest 
son of the late Philip Hurd, esq. of the 
Lodge, Kentish Towa. He was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, Nov. 22, 1836. 

June 13. At Brighton, Eliza, wife of 
Dr. W. Beattie, of Hampstead, and late of 
Park-sq. Regent’s Park. 

Warwick.—May 8. At Billesley Hall, 
aged 84, Matthew Mills, esq. 

May 20. At Snitterfield vicarage, Mary, 
second dau, of the late Rev. T. Ross 
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Bromfield, Vicar of Napton and Grand- 
borouglt. 

May 23. At Birmingham, aged 91, 
Mary Capper, a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

May 27. At the residence of her ne- 
phew, the Rev. S. Crowther, of Knowle, 
aged 69, Mary Hackett, dau. of the late 
Andrew Hacket, esq. of Moxull Hall. 

May 30. At Birmingham, J. Griffiths, 
esq. of Alveston, near Stratford-on-Avon. 

June 1. At Baddesley Clinton, aged 63, 
Lady Harriet Anne Ferrers, relict of Ed- 
ward Ferrers, esq. and dau. of the late 
Marquess Townshend. She was married 
in 1813, and left a widow in 1830. 

June 4, At Warwick, Caroline, widow 
of the Rev. Thomas Greensill Laugharne. 

Witts.—May 10. At the North Wilts 
Bank, Chippenham, in his 5th year, 
Charles-Slater, only son of the Rev. 
Charles James Quartley, M.A. chaplain 
to the H.E.I.C. 

May 30. At Bentham, aged 63, Samuel 
Sadler, esq. late of Arle Court, co. Glou- 
cester, and of Bentham. 

June 12. Aged 65, Margaret, wife of 
the Rev. H. Wightwick, Rector of Somer- 
ford Parva, and Justice of the Peace for 
Wilts. 

Lately. At Melksham, aged 79, Edw. 
Danieil, esq. of the Inner Temple, barris- 
ter-at-law, late of Bristol, and of Marley 
Hall, Herefordsh. of which county he was 
a magistrate for upwards of 50 years. He 
was called to the bar Feb. 7, 1794. 

Worcester.—May 19. At Great Mal- 
vern, aged 32, Edward Bagge, esq., of 
Islington Hall, Norfolk. He was the 
fourth son of the late T. Bagge, esq. of 
Lynn, and brother to the present member 
for Western Norfolk. He was the patron 
here of every institution that had for its 
object the best interests of his fellow-men. 
Mr. Bagge was a county magistrate, and 
served the office of mayor of Lynn in 
1841. 

Lately. At Worcester, aged 53, Au- 
gustus Frederick Dobrée, esq. of Ronceval, 
Guernsey. 

At Worcester, aged 64, Esther, wife of 
Richard Evans, esq. 

At Worcester, aged 62, Robert Palk, 
esq. Commander R.N. (retired 1831). 

Yorx.—May 26. In his 50th year, 
John Armistead, esq. of Springfield 
Mount, near Leeds. 

Lately. At York, aged 43, Mr. John 
Orton, formerly judge at York and other 
races, the well-known “Alfred Hightlyer’’ 
of the turf periodicals. 

June 3. At Maltby, near Rotherham, 
Margarita, dau. of the late Col. Heath- 
eote, and sister of the late Rey. Dr, 
Heatheote, of Hackney. 


At Beverley, John Jackson, esq. sur- 
geon, and an alderman of that borough. 

Wates.—May 15. Aged 60, Dorothy- 
Philadelphia, relict of Robert Hughes, esq. 
Plas-yn-Llangoed, Anglesea. 

May 21. At Glasbury, aged 70, Isa- 
bella, youngest dau. and co-heiress of the 
Rey. John Hughes, of Glasbury House, 
co. Radnor, and of Glynn and Wigging- 
ton hall co. Denbigh and Salop ; and aunt 
of Mrs. Joshua Jones, of Clifton. 

Lately. Aged 97, William John, esq. 
of Hendre House, near Solva, Pem- 
brokesh. 

At Grofft, near Brechfa, Carmarthensh. 
aged 103, Mrs. Price, relict of Mr. Rees 
Price, and mother of the late Mr. J. 
Harris, printer, Carmarthen. 

At Carmarthen, aged 75, Jane, relict of 
Jeremiah Price, esq. 

Aged 64, Lewis Evans, esq. a magis- 
trate for the county, and lately senior 
Capt. in the Royal Carmarthenshire 
Militia. 

At Fishguard, aged 28, Hannah, dau. of 
the Rev. David Meyler. 

At Llandilo, Wm. Edgar, infant son of 
of the Rev. Geo. Enock, of Cayo Vicar- 
age ; all of whose five children has been 
taken away in a period of less than three 
months. 

June4. At Rhymney lron Works, aged 
86, Mr. Daniel Thomas. 2,000 persons 
attended his funeral. 

June 5. At Gellywasted, aged 83, 
Catherine, relict of Evan Morgan, esq. of 
Hafod, Glamorgan. 

Scortann.—4pril 12. Killed by the 
overturning of his carriage, aged 22, 
Joseph Stainton, esq. of Biggarshiells, 
Lanark. 

April22. At Edinburgh, aged 74, the 
Hon. Lady Sinclair, relict of Right Hon. 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart. the celebrated 
agriculturist. She was Diana, dau. of 
Alexander, first Lord Macdonald, was 
married in 1788, and left a widow in 1836, 
having had issue the present Sir George 
Sinclair and a numerous family. 

April 25. At Glasserton House, Helen, 
wife of Stair Stewart, esq. and youngest 
daughter of the late Sir John Sinclair by 
the lady above noticed. Mrs, Stewart was 
married in 1826. 

April 28, At Edinburgh, aged 91, Mr. 
Robert Sym, W. S. He was the oldest 
writer to the signet in Edinburgh. His 
name appears in Peter Williamson’s 
‘* Edinburgh Dictionary,” for 1775. He 
was uncle to Professor Wilson, and a con- 
stant contributor to Blackwood’s Magazine 
twenty years ago, under the signature of 
‘¢ Timothy Tickler.”’ 

April 29. At Edinburgh, Mrs. Smythe, 
sen, of Methven, the heroine of one of 
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Burns's sweetest lyrics, —‘‘ Blythe, blythe, 
and merry was she.” Mrs. Smythe’s 
maiden name was Euphemia Murray, of 
Lintrose, called in the poetic language of 
the country the Flower of Strathmore. 
She was on a visit to her relative, Sir 
William Murray, of Ochtertyre, grand- 
father of the present Baronet, where 
Burns met her, on one of his northern ex- 
cursions, when he was the honoured guest 
at the tables of the nobility and gentry. She 
accompanied him as one of a small party 
to Glenturret, on the Ochtertyre estate, 
near Crieff, and charmed the poet alike by 
her personal accomplishments and her 
sympathy with his admiration of the 
beauties of nature. These suggested the 
song, with which her name will ever be 
associated, which he engrafted upon an old 
ditty, of which only the two first lines of 
the chorus survive in the modern song. 

May 5. At Letterfourie House, Bantt- 
shire, Lady Gordon, relict of Sir James 
Gordon, Bart. of Gordonstoun and Letter- 
fourie. She was Mary, the eldest dau. and 
heir of William Glendonwyn, of Glendon- 
wyn, esq. and was married in 1801]. 

May 15. At Edinburgh, in her 35th 
year, the Hon. Sophia-Louisa, wife of 
Capt. Alexander Grant, of the Madras 
Army. She was the third dau. of Hans 
late Lord Dufferin and Claneboye, by his 
second wife Elizabeth, dau. and co-heiress 
of Wm. H. Finlay, esq. was married first 
in 1832 to Hans Hamilton, esq. who died 
in 1833, and secondly in 1837 to Capt. 
Grant. 

At Manor House, Inveresk, near Edin- 
burgh, Lieut.-Col. Spens. 

May 29. At Edinburgh, Wm. Meik- 
lam, esq. of Ravenswood. 

Lately. At Dell, parish of Kilmeny, 
aged 109, Duncan M‘Calman. He retained 
all his faculties to the last, and was only ill 
for a few days—he walked six miles across 
a rough moor last summer, and could take 
his glass of whisky with any young man of 
the parish. 

June 1, At Thainston, Isabella, last 
surviving dau. of Alexander Seton, esq. of 
Mounie, Aberdeenshire. 

June 2. At Greenock, aged 73, Alex- 
ander Sinclair, esq. of Gould-sq. Crutched- 
friars, and Gloucester-place, Greenwich. 

June 8. At Aberdeen, aged 88, James 
Hadden, esq. of Persley. 

June 10. At Dunbar, Janet, wife of 
Christopher Middlemass, esq. of Under- 
edge, Haddingtonshire. 

IRELAND.—March 1. ther 40th year, 
the Hon. Marianne, wife of the Ven. 
Walter Bishop Mant, Archdeacon of 
Down, (eldest son of the Lord Bishop of 
Down,) aunt to Lord Dufferin and Clane- 
boye. She was the eldest daughter of 
Haas the late aud third Lord, 
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Aprili2. ln Upper Bagot-st. Dublin, 
aged 85, Benjamin Wilson, M.D. 

April 17. At Westport, aged 40, Henry 
Sullivan, esq. M.D. late of London. 

April 18. Aged 26, Ellen, wife of 
Robert Culbertson, esq. of Ballisodare, 
Sligo, and youngest dau. of the late John 
Ashlin, esq. of Lavender Hill, Surrey. 

April 19. At Cork, at an advanced 
age, Simon Count Sarsfield. As his 
nearest male relative, he succeeded in the 
year 1843 to the title, and part of the pro- 
perty, of Peter Count Sarsfield, better 
known as General Sarsfield of the Spanish 
service. He was born about the same 
time as Gen. Sarsfield. His father being 
unable to support him, he enter the British 
army as a private soldier, and served as 
such all through the Peninsular war. He 
last an arm at the siege of Badajoz, for 
which he received a pension of 1s. a-day, 
with which, for a period over 30 years, he 
supported himself and a bed-ridden sister. 
He died in very moderate circumstances, 
Gen. Sarsfield having left little behind 
him except his sword and the laurels he 
had won with it. 

April 21. Aged 82, Leslie Ogilby, esq. 
of Dungiven, Londonderry. 

April 23. At the Royal Hospital of 
Kilmainham, Sergeant John Graham, 
formerly in the light company of the 2nd 
battalion of Coldstream Guards, the in- 
dividual selected by the Duke of Welling. 
tod as ‘‘ the bravest of the brave’”’ in the 
desperate combat at Waterloo, in order to 
profit by the generous offer of the Rev. 
Mr. Nofcross, Rector of Framlingham, to 
confer a pension, during life, upon the 
soldier most distinguished in the brigade 
of guards on that glorious day. After the 
most minute inquiry, carried on by Sir 
John Byng’s directions, the laurel was 
awarded to an Irishman, John Graham, a 
native of Cloona, co. Monaghan. 

April 24. On the South Mall, Cork, 
aged 75, Sir Anthony Perrier. He was 
the third son of Anthony Perrier, esq. 
sheriff of Dublin in 1772. He served the 
office of Commons Speaker of Cork in 
1208, Sheriff in 1809, in which year he 
was knighted by the Duke of Richmond, 
Lord-Lieut., and Mayor in 1821. He 
married in 1800 the second daughter of 
George Black, esq. cf Limerick. 

Lately. In the neighbourhood of Four- 
Mile-Water, Ireland, Mrs. Sweeny, aged 
129 years. She was born in the year 
1716, the second year of George the First, 
and consequently lived through the reign 
of 5 monarchs. 

May 2. At Dublin, Henry Falkner, esq. 
of Castletown, J.P. and D. L. of Carlow. 

May 4. At Thornsdale, near Belfast, 
Samuel Bruce, esq. 

May 12. At Dublin, aged 67, Elizabeth 
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Catharine Ross of Bladensberg, of Carrig 
Bahn Rostrever, co. Down, relict of the 
late Major-Gen. Robert Ross, who was 
killed on the 12th Sept. 1814, when in 
command of the British Army at the ad- 
vance on Baltimore. His widow and 
children were permitted to assume the 
name of Ross of Bladensberg by royal 
patent. 

May 17. At Dublin, Maria-Leonora, 
fourth dau. of the late Col. King. 

May 20. At Rathgar Villa, Sophia, 
dau. of Sir Charles Burton, Bart. of 
Pollerton, Carlow. 

May 24. At Kilworth, co. Cork, at 
the residence of her son-in-law, Maria, 
relict of Mr. John Burcham, late of Scarn- 
ing, Norfolk, and mother of T. B. Bur- 
cham, esq. barrister-at-law, of the Inner 
Temple, and Norfolk Circuit. 

May 26. Near Thomastown, Albert 
Enery, esq. of Kilkenny, only son of the 
late Captain Enery, of the Kilkenny Mi- 
litia. His death was caused by his horse 
falling with him. 

May 30. At Dundalk, aged 71, Lady 
Emily, widow of General John Straton. 
She was the sixth and youngest daughter 
of Robert Ist Earl of Roden, by Lady 
Anne Hamilton, eldest daughter of James 
Earl of Clanbrassil, and was married in 
1798. 

East Inpirs.—Dec. 31. Lieut. A. P. 
Campbell, 2nd European Light Infantry, 
killed in action before the fort of Muno- 
hurghur. 

Jan. 2. At Berhampore, Wilhelmina- 
W. wife of Lieut. W. G. Robertson, 22d 
Regt. N. 1. 

Jan 6. Accidentally drowned near Ban- 
galore, Ensign William Robertson, 2d 
European Light Infantry. 

Jan. 9. At Palamcottah, Lieut. Charles 
Binny Gib, 31st L. I. 

Jan. 13. At Aurungabad, aged 80, 
Major Charles Freeman, of his Highness 
the Nizam’s army, after 50 years’ service. 

Jan.17. At Calcutta, aged 59, John 
Dent, esq. Provisional Member of Council 
at Madras. 

At Moulmein, aged 17, Mr. Thomas 
Margetts, midshipman of H.M.S. Pilot, 
youngest son of William Margetts, esq. of 
Huntingdon. 

Jan. 18. Inthe Ram Ghavt, Captain 
Edwin George Taynton, 8th Regt. N. I. 
killed in action. 

Jan. 19. At Madras, Miss Frances 
Jane Robinson Smyth, daughter of the 
late Lieut.-Col. N. M. Smyth, of the 
Madras army. 

Jan. 24, At Paulghautcherry, aged 20, 
Ensign William George Cooper, 19th Ma- 
dras N. Inf. only son of Mr. Frederick 
Cooper, solicitor, Brighton. 


Jan. 26. At Calcutta, aged 26, Peter 
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Smith Gilmore, esq. son of M. Gilmore, 
esq. of Stamford Hill. 

At Cannanore, Lieut. Frank Barber, of 
the 45th Madras N. Inf. eldest son of 
Henry Barber, esq. of Fenchurch-st. 

Jan. 28. At Calcutta, aged 33, Ed. 
ward, second son of the late Henry Steele, 
esq. of Stoke Ferry, Norfolk. 

At Madras, aged 36, Capt. Stafford 
Vardon, Madras Eng. second surviving 
son of the late Samuel Arthur Vardon, 
esq. of Oxford-terr. Hyde Park. 

Jan. 31. Aged 59, D. Morris, esq. of 
Arcot. 

Feb. 5. At Bangalore, Madras, aged 
29, Capt. Edward Thomas Harley Cham- 
bers, of 15th (King’s) Hussars: brevet 
Captain 1837, in his regiment 1839. 

At Bangalore, Lieut. C. E. R. Lambe, 
43rd N. I. 

Feb. 9, At Malacca, aged 35, William 
Griffith, esq. of the Madras Medical Ser- 
vice, and late Acting Superintendent of the 
H. C.’s Botanic Garden at Calcutta, after 
having been antecedently employed in the 
scientific missions sent into the Tenasserim 
provinces, to Assam, to Suddiya, and Ava, 
Bootan, Affghanistan, Khorassan, &c. He 
was an active member of several scientific 
societies in Europe, and has transmitted 
home many valuable communications on 
the subject, some of which are published 
in the Transactions of the Royal Society. 

Feb. 12. On board the Jellinghee fiat, 
near Culna, Lieut. William Maitland Ro- 
berts, 30th Bengal Nat. Inf. son of Col. 
Roberts, R.A. 

Feb. —. At Kulludghee, aged 19, En- 
sign W. B. Eagles, 51st Madras Nat. Inf. 
eldest son of W. B. Eagles, esq. of Tavi- 
stock-pl. Russell-sq. 

Feb. 14. At Belgaum, Capt. G. Mid- 
dlecoat, 2d Battalion Art. 


Feb. 18. In Camp, Rowly, Capt. G. 
Leacock. 
Feb. 20. At Howrah, Calcutta, Mar- 


garet-Catharine, wife of Peter Mellish 
Stavers, esq. 

Feb. 20. At Calcutta, aged 41, Robert 
Shedden Homfray, esq. youngest son of 
the late Sir Jere Homfray, of Llandaff, 
Glamorganshire. 

En route from Sholapore to Madras, 
Capt. Charles H. Warren, 25th Regt. 
Madras N.I., third son of John Warren, 
esq. of Exeter, solicitor. 

At Colaba, Capt. William Alexander 
Sinclair, 13th Prince Albert’s Light Inf. 

March 4, At sea, on his way home, 
aged 53, Lieut.-Col. Henry Burney, Ben- 
gal Army, of Hamilton-terr. St. John’s- 


wood. 
March 11. At Bellary, Lieut. Charles 


Campbell Smith, of the 5th Madras N. I, 
of the Civil Service, youngest son of the 
late John Smith, esq, 
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March 13. At Benares, aged 28, Lieut. 
and Adj. Colin Robertson Larkins, of the 
20th Reg. of Bengal N. I. 

March 15. At Meerat, Eliza-Euphemia, 
wife of Lieut. Frederick Thornton Raikes, 
62d Regiment, and second dau. of John 
Hamilton, esq. 

March \16~ Near Darwar, Madras, 
Ensign John Edgar Leslie, 35th N. Inf. 
eldest sonof Major-Gen. John Leslie, K.H. 

March 20. At Chittoor, Hannah, wife 
of Capt. Hull, of the Madras Fusiliers. 

At the house of his daughter Mrs. 
Bartlett, in Eendy Bagaun, aged 82, 
Deputy Commissary of Ordnance Thomas 
Howatson, esq. 

At Calcutta, aged 33, James Law, esq. 
late of the firm of Messrs. Law, Stirling, 
and Co. 

March 23. At Doomcole Factory, near 
Berhampore, Isabella-Hastings, wife of 
W. R. Logan, esq. 

April 3. At Calcutta, aged 29, John 
Frazer, esq. Deputy Secretary to the Assam 
Company. 

April 17. At Salem, Madras, Emilia, 
second dau. of Capt. Mortlock, late of the 
Hon. Company’s Service; and on the 
same day, near Darwar, of cholera, Lieut. 
John Mortlock, of the 35th Reg. N.I. 
son of the above Capt. Mortlock. 

April 21. At Madras, Lieut. W. New- 
bolt Hille, 6th Madras Cavalry. 

April 24. At Madras, Alexander Har- 
court Jourdan, Ensign Madras Inf. only 
surviving son of Lieut.-Col. Jourdan. 

June 2. At sea, on his return from 
India, in the Queen East Indiaman, aged 
36, Capt. Meyrick Jones, late of 3rd Light 
Dragoons, second son of late William 
Jones, esq. of Putney, and of Woodhall, 
Norfolk. 

Aproap.—Jan... In New South Wales, 
meng Frederic Hovenden, formerly of 34th 

gt. 

Jan. 29. At Perth, Western Australia, 
aged 39, William Habgood, esq. eldest 
son of Thomas Habgood, esq. of Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

March 24. At Para, in the Brazils, by 
the upsetting of a canoe, aged 31, Reginald 
Simpson Graham, esq. of Manchester, son 
of Reginald Graham, esq. late of Etterby, 
near Carlisle; also his wife, Dora-Ennis 
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eldest dau, of the Rev. Henry Bellairs, 
Rector of Bedworth, near Coventry; and 
Dora Ennis, their only child, aged six 
years. 

April 9. At Toronto, James, eldest son 
of the late James Watson, esq. W.S. 
Edinburgh. 

April 27. At Gibraltar, aged 19, Lieut. 
Rickard Hawkins, Carlyon, Royal Art. 
fourth son of Lieut.-Col. Carlyon, of Tre- 
grehan, Cornwall, and of Greenway, Devon. 
His death was the result of an injury sus- 
tained when engaged at play in a racket- 
court. 

May 4. At Hanover, the Princess 
Maria of Solms Braunfels, grand-dau. of 
the late Queen of Hanover. 

May 12. At Lisbon, aged 93, Margaret, 
widow of Francis Morrogh, esq. 

May 13. At New York, aged 35, 
Alexander Nash, esq. eldest son of the 
late Andrew John Nash, esq. of Cornhill, 
and of Hyde House, Edmonton. 

May 15. At Arolsen, George Heinerich, 
Sovereign Prince of Waldeck and Pry- 
mond. 

May 17. AtSuresne, near Paris, Adm. 
Villaumez, the senior Vice-Adm. of the 
French navy, and a peer of France. 

May 23. At Naples, aged 19, William, 
youngest son of the late Alexander Brice, 
esq. of Euston sq. 

Lately. As Winterbach, in Germany, 
Mary, wife of Justinian Alston, esq. of 
Odell Castle, Beds. and dau. of the late 
Gen. Kerr, of Northampton. 

Aged 82, the Princess Louisa Henrietta, 
dau. of the late Prince Charles William, of 
Nassau Usingen, and aunt of the Duchess 
of Cambridge. 

Mr. Coleman, the inventor of the wolian 
attachment, on his return from this country 
to America. 

In Paris, at an advanced age, Mr. 
Latour, the once fashionable piano-forte 
composer and teacher ; he was pianist to 
the Prince Regent, afterwards George the 
Fourth, for many years. 

Mr. Armstrong, British vice-consul at 
Caen, of the rupture of a blood-vessel of 
the heart. 

June 9. At Paris, Diana-Louisa, 
youngest dau. of Alexander Macdonald, 

“esq. Hyde Park. 





(Including the District of 
From the Returns issued 


TABLE OF MORTALITY I 


N THE METROPOLIS, 
Wandsworth and Clapham.) 
by the Registrar General. 


Deatus Recisterep from May 24, to June 21, 1845, (5 weeks.) 


Males 


2155 
Females } 4202 


2047 § 


Births for the above period,, . 


Under 15........ 1882 
15 to 60.........1463 
60 and upwards 849 
Age not specified 8 


4202 


eae sterner ecses s4a000s0oe Eee 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, June 17. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s dad} s. d. | s. d& | s dfs d| % d. 
5} 8 | 29 6 [23 0]31 3 [37 10 [3611 

















PRICE OF HOPS, June 20. 
Sussex Pockets, 6/. 6s. to 7/. 7s.,—Kent Pockets, 6/. 10s. to 112. 4s. 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 20. 

Hay, 4/. Os. to 5/. 16s.—Straw, 12. 18s. to 27, 4s.—Clover, 4/. 10s. to 67, Oz. 
SMITHFIELD, June 20. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 

AOE. b ccsksnscccscccscscoees Gd. tO Se. Gil, Head of Cattle at Market, June 16. 

Mutton .oc.cccesecccesseed8e 8d. to 5s. Od. Beasts.............. 2395 Calves 138 

Veal ..cccoscese sovcereee 4s, 2d. to 5s. 2d. SheepandLambs 25,570 Pigs 320 

POPE. .osc0cc0se.ccessec00s80,. Of. to Ses. Od. 


COAL MARKET, June 20. 
Walls Ends, from 15s. 6d, to 17s. 6d.perton. Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 21s, Od 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 42s. Od. Yellow Russia, 42s. Od. 
CANDLES, 7s. 0d. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d, * 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


Atthe Office of WOLFE, Brornuers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 68.——Ellesmere and Chester, 60. Grand Junction, 140 
——— Kennet and Avon, 9. —-—~— Leeds and Liverpool, 610. Regent’s, 244 
-—— Rochdale, 54.——London Dock Stock, 1174. St. Katharine’s, 110. East 
and West India, 142. Loudon and Birmingham Railway, 230. Great 
Western, 175.——London and Southwestern, 179. Grand Junction Watei- 
Works, 90. ——- West Middlesex, 127. —— Globe Insurance, 142. Guardian 
504.—— Hope, 14.-—— Chartered Gas, 69.—Imperial Gas, 88. Phenix 
Gas, 39.——London and Westminster Bank, 27.——Reversionary Interest, 102 | 
For Prices of all other Shares, enquire as above. 






































METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W.CARY, Srrann, 
From May 26, 1845, to June 25, 18145, both inclusive. 





























Fahrenheit’s Therm. , Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
1g BD) “4. a we 2g te}. it. is 
size] ¢ (8s) 2 | Selg2 § 25| 8 | 
ae 5 | S A — Weather. as 2 5} Py Se 3 Weather. 
Qe los! = ” 20 | = |" | 
May -} ® ° iin. pts. : Jun.| ° | © > im pts, 
26 | 52 | 57 | 47 (29, 63 j\rn. eldy. fair || 11 | 64 | 72 | 59 | , 24 | fine 
27 | 55 | 63 | 55 _ + 16 fair, do. rain || 12 | 64 | 77 | 65, 21 |'do. lightning 
28 | 52; 61 | 53! , 81 |do.do.do. || 13 | 67 | 80 | 66 =, 20 ‘cly. fine, do. 
29 51) 54 | 49; , 71 jconstant rn. | 14! 65 | 79 | 66 | , 13 | rain, fair, ely. 
30 | 54 | 62 | 48, , 84 /|ifine, cloudy | 15 | 70 | 75 | 65 30, 04 | fine, cloudy 
31 | 52 | 61 | 52 (30, 16 |fair, ditto || 16 | 69 | 74 | 64 |29, 86 ‘cloudy, fair 
Ju.1) 60 | 68 | 55! , 16 |do. do. || 17 | 65 | 71 | 63 |33, 33 |\do. hvy. shrs. 
2 | 61 | 75 | 60 29, 94 |do.cly.sit. m.|) 18 | 63 | 62 | 52, 30 rain, cly. fair 
3/68) 73) 56, 69 jcy.frebvy.do.') 19 | 57 | 66 | 54), 96 |ifair 
4 | 56 | 60 | 52: , 54 |\do. shrs. fair.) 20 65 | 69 | 58 |30, U9 /ifine, cloudy 
5 59 63! 52°, 63 |lrain,cly.wind!! 21 165} 71! 59} ,09!do.do. 
6 59) 65! 51) , 66 |/fr.cly.hy.shs.| 22 | 65 | 70 | 54 |29, 0 | do. do. 
re 4-4 5 
| 


| 50 , 85 heavy shwrs. 23 | 61 | 67 | 60 30, 13) do. do. 

8 56| 58} SL| , 99 |lfair, cloudy | 24 | 64 | 67 | 56 |29, 95 | do. hvy. shre. 

% 60 66 | 52 \30, 33 | cloudy, fair || 25 | 61 | 66 | 57! , 84 cloudy, faii 

i9 | 60 | 681 57 | , 30 |lfair ‘eae 

[The ‘‘ Daily Price of Stocks’’ is unavoidably omitted this month, nut having been 
received in time for publication. ] 
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